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Annealing Steel Castings with Fuel Oil 


Design and Operation of New Furnace in 
Plant of Atlas Steel Casting Co.—Blast for 


Combustion Heated 
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steel foundries of the country do not give 

to the process of annealing the careful and 
scientific attention which its importance not only 
justifies but demands. Many of them subject their 
product to a so-called annealing, but the fact is 
frequently evidenced that castings are furnished 
as ready for service which are far from that con- 
dition—in fact, which have been harmed rather 
than benefited by the treatment to which they 
have been subjected. This statement is a generali- 
zation resulting from various inspections without 
quoting individual instances. No offensive criti- 
cism is intended, for it is believed that manufac- 
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Gases 


turers in general are only too willing to improve 
their. practice when a deficiency has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated to them. 

It is the purpose of this article to review the 
steps which have been taken by one company 
toward a more definite and correct processing of 
its product, and it may prove of interest to pref- 
ace this review with a short summary of the 
fuels which are adaptable for annealing steel 
castings. The governing factor to the manufac- 
turer is the fuel which he desires to use, or the 
form in which he is to use it. This factor may 
be classified as follows: 

1.—Direct-fired coal 
2.—Gasified coal from the producer 
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3.—Powdered coal 
4.—Fuel oil 
5.—The electric current. 

Of these, producer gas would probably be con- 
sidered the most suitable and convenient in use, 
since it gives the soft, steady, rolling flame, easily 
controlled, which is necessary for good annealing. 
Direct-fired coal, when given the draft demanded 
for good firing, must be carefully governed, or its 
fierce heat is likely to burn the -steel, and the 
whole process be too swift and violent. Powdered 
coal and fuel oil are also both violent in action 
and must be carefully controlled. The electric 
current may be perfectly adapted to the process, 
if the cost can be kept within the competitive 
mark. It is not the purpose to discuss here the 
relative merits of these fuels, as such a discus- 
sion would involve a comparative analysis of costs 
which would be prohibitive. It is sufficient to say 
that any one of them may be adapted to the an- 
nealing process, and when the manufacturer has 
settled upon the most advantageous one so far as 
his particular location and requirements are con- 
cerned, it is only necessary to design his appara- 
tus so that the selected fuel may be properly used 
in the processing. 

For several years the Atlas Steel Casting Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been steadily endeavoring to 
improve the condition of its product by syste- 
matic advance in its methods of annealing. The 
situation and design of its plant make fuel oil its 
main heating factor, the only other fuel used in 
any considerable quantity being the coke used at 
the drying ovens. Starting with fuel oil as a basis, 
this company has built and abandoned two fur- 
naces, as being too crude or too small and now 
has in operation three furnaces of different types 
and sizes. 

Annealing was commenced in a furnace of the 
pit-type, 3 ft. deep at the sides, 18 x 10 ft., and 
covered by a dozen bungs about 18 in. wide. A 
burner at each end shot a long flame directly into 
the charge, the flames meeting in the middle of 
the furnace and the products of combustion escap- 
ing through the open spaces between the bungs. 
The steel was protected from the sharp flame by 
placing barriers of plate in front of the charge, 
which was loaded into the furnace more or less 
indiscriminately. A heat could be brought up very 
quickly in this furnace—in four to four and one- 
half hours—but the fuel waste was excessive, 
heavy oxidation took place, and the rapidity of the 
process was of questionable advantage. 

The increasing demands of specification and in- 
spection, as well as the size of castings constantly 
on order, finally decided the company to build a 
larger and better furnace than it had yet at- 
tempted, and the writer of this article, as the com- 
panv’s consulting engineer, was called upon 
to investigate the matter and design a fur- 
nace which could be fired with fuel oil 
and be easily controlled and properly ope- 
rated. It was also stipulated that the fur- 
nace was to be at least 15 ft. square inside. 
A careful study of other furnaces in the trade 
seemed to indicate that the principal thing to avoid 
was the sharp and fierce heat which appeared to 
be common and what was needed was to bring the 
charge up to temperature much more slowly and 
uniformly and to insure thorough permeation. 
Proper annealing cannot be done in a hurry. 


The Furnace 


The illustrations show the type of furnace 
which was finally decided upon. A main. cham- 
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ber, 15 ft. square inside and 5 ft. deep, projects 
above the floor level about 2 ft., making it con- 
venient to charge and observe. Across one end 
of the main furnace lies the combustion chamber, 
about 4 ft. wide. Opening between these two 
chambers are four large arched ports. On the 
opposite side of the main furnace from the com- 
bustion chamber are the outgoing ports, which 
enter a common flue leading to the stack. 

At one end of the eombustion chamber is the 
firing-pit, containing three burners and the blast 
pipe, which latter is controlled by a handy wind- 
gate. Atomizing is done by compressed air. In 
the outgoing flue a large recuperator is placed, 
through which the incoming blast is passed. The 
blowing arrangement is seen in the illustration. 
It will be noted that the operator can readily con- 
trol his fuel, his blast and his damper, the fur- 
nace at once responding to his action. The long 
sharp flames are projected into the combustion 
chamber, and are then drawn sideways through 
the ports in a steady rolling volume of hot gases 
over the charge. 

The roof consists of three large bungs, ap- 
proximately 5 ft. wide, made up of a cast steel 
frame lined with firebrick. They are so designed 
as to be readily removed and stacked upon each 
other without disturbing the lining. With reason- 
able care they require but little repair. In the 
wall of the annealing chamber, and also of the 
combustion chamber, are located thermo-couples, 
connections of which may be seen in the illustra- 
tion. These are connected with a recording in- 
strument in the office, and also with an indicating 
instrument near the furnace for use of the opera- 
tor. The operator has his instructions as to tem- 
peratures and is always checked by the office re- 
corder. 

Operation 


Practice with this furnace has shown that the 
charge can be brought up to the required tem- 
perature in a very evenly increasing heat, taking 
between 9 and 10 hr. of steady firing. The fur- 
nace holds a charge of about 25 tons, varying 
somewhat with the size and nature of the cast- 
ings. It is possible to bring a heat up in less 
time, especially if all the castings are light 
in section, but it is by no means advisable. 
One of the hardest things to impress upon 
the average operator is that annealing is 
per se a slow process. Hard firing not only 
causes the combustion chamber to deteriorate 
rapidly but almost invariably manifests _itselt 
by a heavy scale on the product, which in turn is 
indicative of a change in the structure of the 
steel. 

The proper maximum temperature for the cast; 
ings is 1650 deg. Fahr., not to exceed 1700 deg. 
The couple may indicate this temperature 
upon the chart, but that is the temperature 
of the gases in the chamber and the operator 
must judge by the condition of the charge 
when that degree of temperature has been 
recorded, whether each piece has been thor- 
oughly and evenly penetrated to this degree. 
If large “chunky” pieces are in the charge, the 
furnace must be held at the maximum tempera- 
ture, without increasing the heat, until the heavier 
sections are equally penetrated. Success in this 
lies in the judgment and eye of the operator, for 
the instruments only record exteriors. In addi- 
tion to the recording pyrometer used with this 
furnace, the Atlas Steel Casting Co. uses a Fery 
portable radiation pyrometer, seen in position 12 
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+he illustration, to check the readings of the re- 
ording instrument, to take the temperature of 
ne metal itself (with all blast and oil shut off) 
and to take the temperature of the combustion 
-hamber. Asa rule, the difference in temperature 
tween the two chambers is from 600 to 700 deg. 
Fahr., at the maximum. Of course, the difference 
much greater in the early stages of the heat. 
By thus carefully following the progress of 
each heat, it was seldom that a “red” casting was 
und in the annealed charge, and when one was 
und it invariably proved to be the case that this 
‘ydition was due to improper location in the fur- 
e. Loading the charge is a very important 
eration and is now given much attention. With 
reve variety of castings in the charge, a hap- 
rd loading will not result in an evenly an- 
ed heat. For instance, large hollow rolls or 
nling boxes should be placed in line with the 
of the gases, so as to expose them freely 
and without. Smaller castings, loaded on 
‘orms, should be placed so that the gases play 
about and among them, and so that one or 
are not shielded from the heat beneath a pile 
thers. Castings with thick, heavy parts 
ild not be placed with those parts on the bot- 
of the furnace, but should be propped in such 
manner as to expose the heavy, “chunky” parts 
around to the gases. The charge, as a whole, 
should not be concentrated in any way, but should 
be roughly arranged with open spaces and pas- 
sageways. This matter requires much greater at- 
tention in a jobbing foundry than in one where 
the product is continually of the same nature and 
shape, for probably no two charges will be alike. 
The furnace described can be handled so that 
combustion is excellent. Heavy black smoke is 
never allowed to issue from the stack, and after 
the heat has been in progress an hour or two, the 
fumes from the stack show only a slight black 
haze. The matter of free air for combustion needs 
close attention to attain this result, as a perfectly 
clear stack might indicate an excess of air, which 
would have a tendency to cool off the furnace and 
to oxidize the metal. 
The compressed air for atomizing is, of course, 
nsufficient for both atomization and combustion, 
ind the blower supplies the deficiency, the incom- 
‘ blast picking up waste heat from the outgoing 
rases through the recuperator. An 8-in. blast 
main is used, with the corresponding blower driven 
speed of 1400 r.p.m. It is not a positive 
er, and the supply is regulated by the wind- 
A slight pressure is maintained in the fur- 
e, readily judged by the flare from the peep- 
The burners need care, so that the oil may 
ve thoroughly atomized. The nearer each minute 
particle of oil comes into contact with exactly the 
it amount of air, the better the resulting com- 
n and efficiency of the furnace. 
When the temperature is approaching the 
mum of the recording chart, the actual tem- 
perature of the steel is easily taken with the radi- 
_pyrometer, during which reading the feeds 
Shut down, leaving the atmosphere in the an- 
ealing chamber quiet. After the operator judges 
the n etal to be thoroughly permeated at about 
.000 deg. Fahr.—usually after about 9% hr.—the 
‘uel and blast are shut off, the damper opened and 
ne charge allowed to cool gradually for 5 or 6 
, When the bungs are removed and the charge 
cools to the handling point, but without 
exposure to a radically different tempera- 
‘n account of the heat retained by the fur- 
‘ce walls. The chargé then presents the uni- 
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formly soft, deep blue appearance of the properly 
annealed heat. If the heat has not been hurried, 
there is scarcely a trace of scale present. 

As to troubles, none has been encountered in 
the process, but there has been some difficulty in 
keeping the ports between the chambers from 
spalling and melting down, owing to the high 
temperature in the combustion chamber. This 
difficulty, however, is one of operation and is 
overcome through the proper training of the oper- 
ator and the installation of recording instruments. 

Owing to the general arrangement of the plant, 
it has been impracticable so far to ascertain defi- 
nitely the consumption of oil to an average heat, 
but steps are being taken to isolate this furnace 
from the general system, and so determine this 
very important factor. Several attempts to esti- 
mate it have given such varying figures that they 
have been discarded as worthless and misleading. 
While the demands of economy and efficiency make 
it necessary to determine this consumption as soon 
as possible, the annealing and investigations go 
steadily forward notwithstanding, for the com- 
pany’s officials are determined to secure a prop- 
erly processed product, letting the question of re- 
fining the costs come in due time. 


Baltimore & Ohio Steel Special 


To expedite iron and steel shipments to the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has inaugu- 
rated a “steel special,” operating from the Mahoning 
and Shenango Valleys and making up in the Haselton 
yards at Youngstown. The train makes second morn- 
ing deliveries at Baltimore and third morning ship- 
ments at Philadelphia and New York. A five-hour 
stop is made at New Castle, Pa., where cars gathered 
from Shenango Valley plants are added to the train. 
From New Castle it has solid movement as far east 
as Cumberland, Md., east of which deliveries are made 
to Southern connections at Brunswick, Md., and Hagers- 
town. The new schedule is 24 hours faster than the 
schedule of fast freight No. 98, which hitherto handled 
steel out of the Valleys. The first train carried 2500 
tons of steel products. Each train will be held down 
to 50 cars to insure prompt movement. 

The Erie “steel products special” from the Valleys 
to tidewater is being operated in two sections of 50 
cars each several days a week. When operated in this 
manner, the train carries 5000 tons of steel. 

The breakup point for the Baltimore & Ohio special 
in New York is St. George, Staten Island. From this 
place the cars will be lightered to any pier to which 
they may be assigned. 





Chicago Foundrymen’s Club 


At a meeting on Jan. 15, the Chicago Foundrymen’s 
Club elected officers for 1921 and directors for 1921 and 
1922. H. W. Ufer, Griffin Wheel Co., was made presi- 
dent and John E. Schindler, Garden City Foundry Co., 
vice-president. George H. Manlove, Penton Publishing 
Co., was re-elected secretary-treasurer. New directors 
include C. F. Heywood, Burnside Steel Co.; F. H. 
Blankenhorn, Chicago Steel Foundry; A. W. Gregg, 
Whiting Corporation; and Alex. A. Stewart, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 





The Poldi Steel Corporation of America, 115 Broad- 
way, New York, of which J. B. Smiley is president, 
has decided to open offices and branch warehouses for 
carrying tool, alloy, spring and machinery steels and 
drill rods in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Philadel- 
phia, in addition to the warehouse at 173 Spring Street, 
New York. 


The K & B Co., manufacturer of baling presses, 
495 North Third Street, Philadelphia, has purchased 
the entire business of the Metals Coating Co. of Amer- 
ica, formerly at 100 Summer Street, Boston. 
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a May ee 2 ee ee ee 

GERMAN OUTPUT. AND PRICES June ieee 2122: i hth 

, 1917 April TE a ein wd ot ee adiaiale ee 

ee anociamncemsisiane Juty 265.00 285.00 —-~ * 800.00 - - -325.0 

. **s . - Aug. 275.00 1 295.00 310.00 335.0' 

Fluctuations in Sheets, Plates and Beams in the 919 Jan. 375.00 445.00 460.00 ~~ 480.0 

. Feb. 500.00 560.00 610.00 625.0 

Period 1914-1920 March 500.00 595.00 610.00 635.0 

7 May 615.00 720.00 735.00 760.0 

S pe 1 . "es dence Aug. $35.00 970.00 985.00 1,110.6 

(Special Correspondence) Oct. 1,185.00 1,320.00  *1,385.00 1410.0 

a. . Dec, *23235.00 520.00 #2'585.00 #2610 

BERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 5.—The figures below show- 1999 Feb © 3'415.00 365.00 #3'935.00 #3°960 1 


ing production of pig iron, semi-finished steel, and fin- 
ished material in Germany in the years 1913-19 are of 
interest for comparison. Prices of sheets and plates 
and of steel beams are given also for the years 1914-20. 
{It will be noticed that last year’s prices, expressed 
in dollars, are about twice as high in some cases as in 
early 1914. The price of light plates in January, 1914, 
for example, was 103.50 marks per ton (the mark then 
being 23.8c.). The present price, 3090 marks per ton 
is about 30 times that of 1914. With the mark at 1.70c. 
to-day the ratio to the value of 1914 is as 1 to 14.— 
EDITOR ] 

Of the accompanying tables, the first gives the 
changes in prices of sheets and plates in the period 
1914-1920 and the second gives the prices of steel beams 
over the same period: 


Sheet and Plate Prices in Germany, 1914-1920—Marks Per Ton 


Plates of Sheets from Sheets from Sheets of 
N>. 6 Gage No. 7 to No. 12 to No. 20 Gage 
and Thicker No. 11Gage No.19 Gage and Thinner 


1914 Jan 103.50 113.50 119.75 
Feb 104.00 114.00 121.25 
March 101.50 111.50 SO ge 
May 100.50 110.50 117.50 

1915 April 140.00 
June 150.00 
Nov 142.50 

‘ Dec. 145.00 

1916 Jan 155.00 
Feb 165.00 
March 175.00 


GERMAN STEEL IMPORTED 


Delivered Below American Quotations—Ocean 
Freight Rate War—Japanese Prices Lower 


NEw YORK, Jan. 25.—In a view of export conditions 
to-day it is becoming more and more necessary to con- 
sider both Belgium and Germany as competitors in 
foreign markets and as markets for purchases of cheap 
material for shipment to foreign customers. Not only 
are Great Britain and Continental buyers placing or- 
ders in these two iron and steel producing countries, but 
many American exporters, in order to hold customers 
have found it necessary to ship German and Belgian 
material. 

The colonial government of a European country 
continues to place a large part of the orders for its 
colonies in Europe and according to the New York pur- 
chasing agent, during the past three months several 
million dollars worth of inquiries have been issued in 
the United States for rails, structural steel, cement, 
locomotives, steam shovels, etc., practically all of which 
have gone to German companies at much lower prices 
than those of the American makers. One of the rail 
orders for 80-lb. rails totaled about 25,000 tons and an 
inquiry for 88 locomotives of a large type went to Ger- 
many at $27,000 against an American builders price of 
$63,000. An American exporter to the Far East re- 
cently received a Japanese order for several thousand 
tons of rails, which will be shipped during the next two 
months from Germany, c.i.f., Kobe, and a smaller order 
has been booked by another exporter for German rails 
to the Dutch East Indies. 

The rate war that has been in progress among 
French, Belgian and British and American lines for 
about three months has brought ocean freight rates 
to mid-European ports, such as Antwerp, Le Havre, 
Rotterdam and Hamburg, from 25 per cent on some 
items to as much as 60 per cent on others, under the 
war time freight rates. Freights to northern European 
eountries and Mediterranean ports are higher. As an 


. 

*2 

+3" 

March *3,435.00 "Retewee «+ ‘“wess's ta 

May 74,700.00 +5, 15,600.00 45,625./ 
44,775.00 74,840.00 74,865.( 
44,060.00 74,195.00 +4,260./ 
T3, 


50.00 73,475.00 73,525.( 


June 74,040.00 
Aug. 3,595.00 
Nov. 73,090.00 
*Prices fixed with the sanction of the Federal Ministe: 
Economics. 
+Legal maximum prices. 
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Fluctuations in Prices of Beams in Germany Over the P 
1914-1920 


Marks M 
Month Per Ton Month Pe 
1944 JGWUOATY «66 kaa ds 110 Eee OS oo ese wes 
1915 February . , 120 October . oa 
ee 130 December ..... l 
1916 January ........ 140 1920 February ....... ; 
skid ek oa 160 ae 
pe ee ee ; 200 SED) Said. Jui ata eis aie 
June ... ; anit 210 SE k's kes. basa 
August .... =e 220 Mohan one ee 
S939 JOMUATT 5c cccsiscs 320 PUBGM 2 cscs . 
POOFUBEY 6. sc vce 420 November .......*: 
BP 'Scr's. Sod. iat 520 


*Legal maximum prices. 
The following table shows production in the seven- 
year period, the figures being in metric tons: 
Semi-Finished Rolling Mil 


Pig Iron Steel Products 
Tons Tons Tons 

RRR Rien. seas 19,310,000 18,940,000 16,700,000 
ROBE ss ... 14,390,000 14,950,000 13,170,000 
1915....... 11,790,000 13,260,000 11,240,000 
3936... ; 13,280,000 16,180,000 13,200,000 
i) 13,140,000 16,950.000 12,720.000 
BORBs v es . 11,860,000 14,980,000 12,190 000 
1319.. . 6,330,000 7,830,000 5,780,000 


example of the difference in rates quoted by various 
shipping companies, a New York exporter, shipping 
electric equipment to a French port was quoted $12 per 
ton by the Shipping Board, weight and measurement, 
against $7 per ton regardless of measurement, by a 
French company. 

Shipments of German and Belgian material of vari- 
ous kinds are being received in American ports at less 
than the Steel Corporation quotations, but..with the 
present light buying, these receipts are not considered 
as serious. Heavy imports from Germany of,aluminum 
on speculation a few months ago have not resulted sat- 
isfactorily since the decline in quotations on this metal. 
A large part of the importations from Germany are of 
a special nature, such as high resistance wire, piano 
wire and other material of this kind. At present sev- 
eral importers and exporters in New York are offering 
Belgian and German iron and steel, either c.i.f. New 
York or any other port in the world, at low prices. 
Some of these companies have obtained direct represen- 
tation of foreign mills. 

The situation in Japan shows little change for the 
better and although there is some small purchasing, 
much of the business is going to Europe, India or 
China. Japanese recovery is undoubtedly retarded by 
the influx into the Far East of German and Belgian 
steel. Prices in Japan continue to decline. Pig iron 
which for some time was 95 yen and late in 1920 de- 
clined to 85 yen was quoted at 78 yen on Jan. 12. Jap- 
anese consumers of iron now find it possible to pur 
chase either from the Tata Iron & Steel Co. in India 
or the Hanyang Iron & Steel Works in China at about 
$39 per ton, c.if. Japan, against a price of $45 to $50 
per ton delivered for American iron, the latter figured 
on a furnace quotation of $27 to $30 per ton. Buyers 
also claim that as a whole the Oriental iron is °' 
better quality. Quotations prevailing Jan. 12 with the 
yen figured at 48.75 on steel bars were 100 yen 


($48.75); shapes, 145 yen ($70.68); plates, 110 yen 
($53.62); galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 340 Bi 
($165.75) ; tin plate, per 100-Ib. box, 13.50 yen ($6.55); 
galvanized wire, No. 8, 165 yen ($80.43) ; nails per ket 
of 135 lb., 13 yen ($6.33). 
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Calorizing as a Protection for Metals 


Recent Developments as Applied to Cop- 
per and Brass as Well as Steel—Depth 


of Penetration—Various 


E ; 4 ALORIZING is a process of protecting metals at 
high temperatures. It is well known that all 
= metals in ordinary usage oxidize rapidly at tem- 

atures higher than dull red heat. Calorizing, using 

| ninum as the protective medium, is a successful and 
»omical method of preventing oxidation of iron, steel, 
ser, brass or other metals when subjected to high 


‘he General Electric Co. developed calorizing and 
had the process, which is patented, in use since 
Starting with a few applications, notably for 
trie heating work, the scope of calorizing has ex- 
led until to-day there are scores of diversified uses 
process. 
[he process of calorizing, as most commonly prac- 
_ consists in placing the material to be calorized in 
tort and heating in a reducing atmosphere, the retort 
+ filled with a mixture containing finely divided 
num. This treatment, conducted at high tempera- 
thoroughly infuses aluminum into the exposed 
in of the metal being treated, so as to form a 
veneous aluminum alloy for a certain depth. This 
h ranges from a few thousandths of an inch to the 
meation of the entire mass, varying with the dura- 
of the treatment and depending upon the service 
rements of the material being processed. 
[he natural question that comes to mind is, “Why 
calorizing protect metals at high temperatures?” 
The protection is due to the oxide formed by the action 
eat on the protecting metal. This oxide, known as 
nina, prevents the penetration of oxidizing gases to 
metal being protected.. The aluminum alloys with 
etal entering into solid solution with it. For this 
n, should the outer surface become injured, the 
tive surface renews itself by forming a new oxide 
‘ as far as the aluminum penetrates. 


What Calorizing Protects Against 


has been indicated, calorizing protects metals 
t burning or sealing, caused by exposure to high 
Furnace gases frequently contain sulphur dioxide 
f ind carbon monoxide which have an extremely deleteri- 
. ‘fect on ordinary metal, whereas they have no effect 
lorized metal. Calorizing is not intended to pro- 

against rusting or corrosion, as is sherardizing, for 

ple; but it has been found that calorizing has pro- 

properties other than the primary one cited. 

zed copper, brass or nickel, for example, are ex- 

t non-corrosive materials and are strongly resist- 

brine and certain acids. Calorized iron resists the 

b of carbolic acid, for example, as well as hot tar 
ES tch. The full range of the protective qualities 
4 rized metals has by no means as yet been ascer- 


es n, steel, copper, nickel, brass and, in fact, most 
an be successfully calorized. Although calorized 
ray iron has frequently given excellent results, it 
r practice to use white metal (white cast iron) 
eable cast iron, owing to the fact that the sur- 
f same remain unchanged when subjected to 


rizing Co. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 


Applications 
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heat, whereas gray cast iron “grows” upon continued 
exposure to heat. 

Copper parts which are exposed to high temperature 
can have their life increased by calorizing. In some 
cases calorized copper may be used advantageously in 
place of aluminum bronze. For instance, a large power 
station had trouble from rapid corrosion of its copper 
condenser tubes. These tubes, which were supposed to 
last a year, and which occasionally lasted six years, 
would sometimes fail in four to six weeks after installa- 
tion. About eight years ago calorized tubes were in- 
stalled and so far not a tube has failed. 

The life of copper contacts can be increased by 
calorizing. For instance, a set of railroad controller 
contacts which were calorized showed several times the 
life of untreated contacts. Nickel, calorized with a 
light coat, resists oxidation up to 2200 deg. Fahr. 
Calorized Monel metal, when heated to 1850 deg. Fahr. 
in an oxidizing flame remains apparently unchanged. 

In general wrought, drawn, rolled, pressed or forged 
metal calorizes better than cast metal, because the 
former are more free from casting imperfections, slag 
or foreign material and surface cracks. 

The depth of penetration of aluminum as an alloy 
below the surface of the material is regulated accord- 
ing to the service conditions under which the material 
is to be used. If high heat only is to be considered, a 
few thousandths of an inch depth of calorizing is suf- 
ficient, whereas ‘if severe handling or abrasive condi- 
tions are to be encountered, deeper penetration is given, 
even to total penetration of the metal. 

As is well known, untreated metal begins to oxidize 
noticeably at 1100 deg. Fahr.; at 1500 deg. Fahr. disinte- 
gration is extremely rapid. Generally speaking, it is 
safe to assume that calorized materials exposed to 
temperatures up to 1650 deg. Fahr. will withstand oxi- 
dation almost indefinitely. With temperatures from 
1650 to 1800 deg. Fahr. calorized material will last from 
five to 20 times as long as when untreated, and with 
temperatures from 1800 to 2000 deg. Fahr. calorized 
material will show a life of from two to five times as 
long as similar material uncalorized. There are numer- 
ous instances where calorized material has been in con- 
tinuous service from 4 to 6 months at temperatures of 
1950 deg. Fahr. without signs of disintegration, but 
for general applications 1800 deg. Fahr. is a safe limit 
on which to figure. 


Cost of Calorizing 


Compared with other heat resisting processes, calor- 
izing is not expensive. This economy is due to the fact 
that the calorized product is made up of a relatively 
inexpensive metal, such as iron or steel. The continu- 
ous protective coating of aluminum does not raise the 
total expense of the material to nearly the extent as 
would be the case if the product were made entirely of 
expensive material such as nickel, chrome or cobalt. The 
heat resisting cast alloys of chrome, nickel and iron in 
use to-day are far more expensive. 

Because calorizing is ordinarily a surface treating 
process, the cost is based upon the number of square feet 
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of exposed area. Size, shape and amount of material 
to be calorized in a given length of time are factors 
also brought into consideration in determining the cost 
of calorizing, just as in other heat-treating processes. 
It is safe to assume that the price of calorizing is mate- 
rially reduced where a regular and large volume of 
material is involved. 

The secret of the successful use of calorized ma- 
terial is to preserve the aluminum oxide surface un- 
broken, so that no oxidizing gases may come in contact 
with the metal being protected. This means that cut- 
ting, machining, hammering, riveting, drilling, thread- 
ing, bending, welding or other mechanical working is 
best done before the calorizing process. If this rule is 
followed, uniformly dependable results will be obtained. 

What bending or working is reguired after caloriz- 
ing, should be done when the material is heated to a 
bright red, at which heat the working will not affect 
its resistance to oxidation. Any threading required, 
should be done before calorizing and the thread chased 
after the process, so that the part can be readily screwed 
into place, without marking the surface unnecessarily 
by using wrenches. 

It is not to be assumed from the above that caloriz- 
ing is a paint or skin that can be readily scraped off; 
on the contrary, it will withstand all ordinary handling 
without destruction of the calorized surface. 


Parts May Be Protected from Calorization 


Sometimes it is desired not to calorize the entire 
surface of an object; finished surfaces or parts that are 
to be welded, rolled into headers, bent, or machined, 
and which are not subjected to high temperature con- 
ditions. Such parts are protected during the processing 
so that they will not be calorized. 

It should be borne in mind that material in the re- 
torts being calorized is exposed to a temperature of 
approximately 1600 deg. Fahr., and the warpage due 
to this heat should be taken into account. Calorized 
material cannot be readily welded, owing to the pro- 
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tective oxide film on the surfaces which prevents a 
welding contact. The dimensions and weights of the 
metal treated are slightly increased by calorizing. 

The alloy coat produced by calorizing has a lower 
heat conductivity than the metal itself. If the calor- 
ized part is but a small portion of the cross section of 
the piece, the conductivity of the piece is not appre- 
ciably affected. The same is true with regard to e‘ec- 
trical conductivity. Observance of the above sugges- 
tions will go a long way toward obtaining highly suc- 
cessful results from calorizing. 


Effect of Calorizing on the Metals 


In the process of calorizing, aluminum alloys with 
the metal without injury to the base metal. This is 
due to the fact that the aluminum enters into solid solu- 
tion with the metal, forming a graded penetration. On 
the outside is alumina, which is the protective coat; 
next comes aluminum, which upon exposure to heat 
oxidizes to alumina or soaks into the base metal form- 
ing more alloy; next is a band of aluminum alloyed 
with the base metal, which is very hard and which can 
be converted into the protective coat, should the outer 
coat be destroyed or worn through; and on the inside 
is the base metal unchanged except being annealed from 
the calorized process, This formation is clearly shown 
in one of the illustrations. 

The following are physical tests on calorized steel 
tubing: ‘ 
Elastic Ult. Reduc- 


Limit, Strength, Elong. Elong. tion 
Test Lb. per Lb. per 2 In., 8 In., of Area, 
No. Sq. In. Sq. In. Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
1 29,660 47,150* Paes Shae 51.6 
2 28,750 45,310 $0.5 23.0 42.9 
3 26,290 49,020+¢ 12.0 pets 46.6 
4 27,450 46,180 40.5 28.9 40.3 
5 24,750 46,400 38.2 27.2 50.2 
6 24,720 40,040 46.0 29.6 60.0 


*Punch marks pulled off. 
+ Broke in grips. 


From this it is evident that the calorizing process 
gives results which compare favorably with those ob- 
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(Left) Photomicro- 
graph (50 Dia.) of a 
Transverse Section of 
Steel Tubing Calorized 
Completely Through. 
The tubing had been 
subjected to 2012 deg 
Fahr. for 195 hr. and 
at 1832 deg. Fahr. for 
263 hr 
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(Right) Steel Tubing 
Calorized Almost Com- 
pletely Through, Show- 
ing a Narrow Band of 
Unealorized Steel in 
the Center. The grada- 
tion from the outside 































































to the center is as fol- 
lows: Alumina, protec- 
tive coat: aluminum, 


which upon further ex- 
posure to heat will 
either become alumina 
or will alloy further 





with steel; aluminum 

B steel alloy steel The 

b magnification is 50 dia 
| by a soft anneal. meter depends directly upon the condition of the thermo- 


The reduction of tensile strength due to calorizing couple. Unless the thermocouple is properly protected, 
is dependent directly upon the cross-sectional area of the readings are inaccurate and the instrument worth- 
the part under consideration. For instance, on a %4-in. less. Calorized pyrometer protection tubes are now 
rod, the percentage of cross section which is affected by sold as standard equipment by the various instrument 
calorizing is obviously greater than in a 1-in. rod, so companies and can be had by specifying them. 


/ hat the effect would show up more markedly on a \4-in. Thermocouples.—Recent tests conducted on caloriz- 
rod ing thermocouples indicate consistently satisfactory re- 
Various Applications sults. These thermocouples are used either with or 


without calorized protection tubes. The increased life 
of the couple and the assurance of dependable pyro- 
metric readings warrant the assumption that the use 
of calorized thermocouples is a growing one. 

One of the most serious and costly phases of plant 
operation is the shut-down. Quite frequently this is 


Iron, Steel and Metal.—Retorts, carbonizing and an- 
nealing boxes, pyrometer protection tubes, furnace parts, 
etc. The increased life of calorized parts has been 


ba caused by failure of a part subject to heat action. For 
oe example, a retort burns through, a tube in a still blisters 
a badly and starts to leak, a metal support burns through 


and the material being processed is ruined, a thermo- 
couple becomes badly oxidized and breaks off, throwing 
the pyrometer readings out; or a host of other source’ 
of failure arise from a similar cause. The economy of 
calorizing as a factor in insuring continuous plant opera- 
tion will stand very close scrutiny. On this basis alone 
the cost of calorizing is frequently the best invested 
money in a plant. 


Calorizing by the Dip Process 


There are many pieces or parts for which protec- 
tion against heat action is desired, and where service 
conditions are of such nature that there is little if 
any abrasion or handling when the part is once in ser- 
vice. Stove burners, lighting fixture parts, nozzles, 
grids, etc., in ordinary usage scale and burn through 





ie 


nm of Calorized Copper Tubing, Actual Size and are frequently the shortest lived part of the equip- 
Bs ment. For such parts, the dip process of calorizing has 
essfully demonstrated in a wide variety of applica- been used. This gives a light protective coat of alumi- 
ind conditions. num alloy, very serviceable but less expensive than the 
Oil and Gas—Tube stills for oil cracking and top- Powder process. 
— vaives, retorts, condenser tubes, etc. This has 
FE * I i to be one of the largest fields of calorizing 


to the high temperatures encountered and the 
| for continuous service without shut down. 

Engines.—Valves, piston heads for Diesel en- 
preheating coils, vaporizers, hot balls for igni- 


on and Coke.—Retorts, capsules, pipe and other 
mperature parts. 

Calorized metal as a substitute for clay 
mnection with hot molten glass. Parts where 
metal is needed because it does not throw off 
' rust as does ordinary untreated iron. Also 
onveying molten glass. 
eling.—Furnace parts used to support mate- 
enameled. 
ineous.—Oil stove burners, conveying ap- 
tgker parts, roasters, rotary dryers, kiln 


ile rolls, seamless drawn steel pots, furnace 













fh plates ete Annealing Box Which Has First Been Cut in Two, One 

, ‘ oa ie ; Half Having Been Calorized and Then the Two Parts 

er Protection Tubes.—Because pyrometers Welded Together. The box was then tested at 1500 deg 
ich a wide variety of industries, they are Fahr.. the calorized part being unaffected and the 


of special mention. The accuracy of a pyro- uncalorized portion badly scaled 
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SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 


Changes in Mahoning Valley Include Two Eight- 
Hour Shifts at Tube Plants of Steel 
Corporation 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Leading iron and 
steel executives in the Mahoning Valley believe that 
liquidation in the industry has about run its course 
and that an improvement, though gradual, may be 
looked for. This sentiment is reflected in improved 
operating conditions for the current week, ingot ca- 
pacity averaging 50 per cent. A leading fabricating 
interest reports that it has received an encouraging 
number of orders in the past 10 days from the build- 
ing industry. Loss of pipe business is compensated by 
revival in other lines, temporarily felt at least in the 
sheet and tinplate markets. Tubular departments of 
the leading interest have been put on a two 8-hr. shift 
basis. Sheet steel production is at the rate of 25 per 
cent of the capacity of the 105 mills in the Mahoning 
Valley, as compared with 20 per cent the week before. 

Major producers are fast working into their inven- 
tories and reducing them to ore, a minimum of coal 
and miscellaneous supplies. Semi-finished materials 
stocks are low. One company which started its plate 
mills to work off an accumulated tonnage found that 
it was so low on slabs it was necessary to commence 
steel production before the finishing mills could be 
operated. Reduction in iron ore prices for next season 
is forecast, inasmuch as consumers are well supplied 
and it is likely that the navigation season will open 
with one of the largest stocks on hand on record. 


More Hopeful Feeling 

There is a*more optimistic feeling in the trade that 
buying’ will resume in fair volume in the spring. Val- 
ley manufacturers look in the main to three domestic 
quarters for their business, railroads, automobile in- 
dustry and agricultural implement trade. Predictions 
ot the motor car industry will experience a revival 

| $He’'Spring, in face of an under-production, are 
peinZvdiced by Valley sheet makers. 
“fhe whole, the independents are adhering to 
thé *Stéé1 Corporation base price level, though undoubt- 
edly some business is being booked, for small tonnages, 
‘at a cut. Most of this business is confined to small 
sheet tonnages. Inflow of orders during the past week 
to one of thé leading Valley interests is reflected in a 
substantial betterment in its operating rate. 

There has been a steady decline in pig iron produc- 
tion by both steel-making and merchant furnace inter- 
ests. Rather than pile their output, makers are sus- 
pending their stacks. What iron stocks are in furnace 
yards are largely to the account of customers asking 
suspensions and not on the account of the furnace 
operators. Though the nominal basic iron quotation 
is $30, this price could be shaded $1 per ton, with still 
more of a reduction for off-grade material. Foundry 
is quotable $2 per ton above basic. 


Semi-finished Steel 


A -250-ton inquiry for forging billets was recently 
before the trade. An order for 1000 tons of open 
hearth sheet bars is reported to have been placed with 
a Valley maker at a price slightly under the $47 
quotation. 

Under a new price range on coal announced by a 
leading Pittsburgh company, gas coal for industrial 
uses may be bought from $3 to $4, depending on grade 
and quality, and steam coal from $2.75 to $3.75. Coke 
is quotable from $5.50 to $6, though small tonnages 
have changed hands at lower figures. 

Whereas the Carnegie Steel Co. continues to oper- 
ate its Youngstown district plants at an average of 90 
per cent, the average with the independents is 40 per 
cent. Thirty of the 66 open hearth furnaces are 
melting. 

Declines by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. are 
more than offset by gains by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Brier Hill Steel Co. and Trumbull Steel Co. For 
the first time during the current slump the Bessemer 
department of the Sheet & Tube company is inactive. 
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Six of its 12 open hearths are operating, eight of :), 
11 tube mills as compared with 10 the week before, :);, 
plate mill on part time. Bar, rod and wire depart. 
ments are idle and suspension of another blast furn 

is likely. 


o 


Tool Builders Discuss Cost Accounting 


To gather information regarding the cost of man»p- 
facture of machine tools, the National Machine Too! 
Builders’ Association has concluded a series of five dis- 
trict meetings, the last of which was held on Thursday, 
Jan. 20, at the Hotel Astor, New York. Previous meet- 
ings were held at Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Worcester, Mass. 

Ernest F. Du Brul, the newly appointed general man- 
ager of the association, presided at the cost meetings. 
The work of arriving at approximate uniform cost 
figures was conducted by C. H. Scovell of the firm of 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., Boston, cost accountants. 

The executive committee of the association recently 
authorized this cost investigation with a view to estab- 
lishing a uniform method of cost findings As soon as 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. have made their report a 
cost system will be devised, which probably will come 
up for consideration at the spring meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City in May. 


New Installations of Detroit Electric Furnaces 


The Detroit Electric Furnace Co., Detroit, announces 
the sale in the last 30 days of 5 Type C Detroit fur- 
naces of one ton melting capacity each per hour, all 
for immediate delivery, and of two more of the same 
capacity for deferred delivery later in the spring. The 
companies purchasing these furnaces are as follows: 


—_— 

Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Homestead, Pa. Furnace to 
be used for melting gray iron. 

Sarachan & Rosenthal Co., Rochester, N. Y. Melting red 
and yellow brass scrap and pouring composition ingot. 

Standard Underground Cable Co., Perth Amboy, N. J 
Furnace for melting pure copper. 

Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, Detroit, Mich 
Furnaces to be used for melting yellow brass, pouring fiat 
metal for rolling into sheet brass. 


Of the above furnaces, those going to the Standard 
Underground Cable Co. and the Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills are to be equipped with, direct pouring 
device especially designed by the company for pouring 
directly from the furnace into molds, thus eliminating 
the double pouring involved in the use of a pouring 
ladle. The latter firm has used four furnaces of this 
type during the past year. The furnace now being 
built for the Homestead Valve Co. is equipped with an 
automatic electrode control. 


Bids on Brass Rejected 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Rejection of all bids on 
47,758,838 brass cartridge cases offered for sale by 
the ordnance salvage board of the War Department 
was announcd last Wednesday by the director of sales. 
The award to the highest bidder, previously announced, 
consequently has been withdrawn, the reason giver 
being the failure of the successful bidder to execute the 
terms and conditions of sale as outlined by the War 
Department. The board will receive and open bids 
again on Feb. 15. While it was originally stated that 
the material involved 56,250,000 cartridge cases, this 
proved to be an error and revised figures show the sur 
plus to be 47,758,838 cases instead. 


The Acme Machine Tool Co., Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of turret lathes, has increase¢ 
its capitalization from $150,000 to $300,000. No exten- 
sions to its plant or equipment are contemplated 4° 


the present time. 


The Savanna Proving Ground, Savanna, IIl., 4 sub- 
station of the United States arsenal, Rock Island, I!l., 
has organized a procurement department which will 
handle all purchases direct, instead of through the 
Rock Island arsenal as was the case heretofore. 
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Heating System Features New Tube Mill 


Building Proportions for Tube Mill No. 11 of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—Underground 
Ducts Deliver Hot Air at Building Columns 


“ HE following is a general description of tube mill 
‘| Jo. 11 erected by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
o., at its East Youngstown plant. The mill, 
was put in operation July 15, 1920, is designed to 
{-in. to 10-in. lap-weld pipe. The distinctive fea- 
f the mill are the heating system, the absence of 
machinery, the elimination of all exposed wiring 
grouping of controlling apparatus at a mini- 

imber of points. 
total floor space occupied is approximately 59,000 
in one continuous building 100 ft. wide by 475 
There are two departments as follows: The 
department, 100 x 228 ft., containing both the 
welding furnaces, .the conveying ma- 
chill and size rolls, cross rolls, 


and 
chargers, 


Mill No. 11 of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Shortly 


furnished with shower baths, clothes hangers and sani- 
tary equipment. 

As the floor of the mill building is 7 ft. above the 
ground level, large concrete platforms, ramps and 
walks were built around the mill to facilitate the 
handling of the finished and unfinished products. On 
the west side the platform is 36 x 60 ft., equal to 2160 
sq. ft., extending out into the skelp yard runway which 
is at right angles and adjacent to the mill. The old 
skelp yard runway, which has a crane span of 77 ft. 
2 in. and a length of 292 ft. 6 in., was extended 123 ft. 
together with the mill building: This crane runway 
is equipped with two 10-ton cranes. 

The platform on the east side extends out into the 
present warehouse which is also at right angles and 


After the Mill Was Started. The equipment on the 


floor could not, at first, take care of the output of the welding furnaces, which accounts for the large quantity 
of pipe stacked just beyond the furnaces 


ind welding rolls, draw bench, buggy, turning 
ar pullers and cooling racks; the threading 
' x 247 ft., comprising skids, scales, threading 
et screwing machines, pipe conveying ma- 
ester, intensifier and pipe straightener. 
| building is equipped with two 10-ton Cleve- 
It is of steel and brick construction, 
y the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. The 
ntilating and heating arrangements are out- 
The roof has the Pond type inverted moni- 
equipped with Lupton top-hung sash 
1 the monitor. United Steel sash, furnished 
issed Concrete Steel Co., forms the side walls, 
* two Tows of continuous sliding sash, each 
the full length of the furnace building. The 
floor, having brick walls, is provided with 
ntilating sash. 
north side of the mill building and adjoining 
covering a floor space of 2530 sq. ft., 55 
16 ft. long, built entirely of brick and also 
led with sliding and pivoted ventilating 
s building are rooms for millwrights, elec- 
, and for lockers and for washing; also 
both furnace and threading floor foremen. 
ement the heating and ventilating apparatus 
ind also the cooling station for the cooling 
¢ water. The wash and locker rooms are 


adjacent to the mill. It is 36 ft. 4% in. wide and 100 ft. 
long, equal to 3637 sq. ft. The crane span of the ware- 
house is 85 ft. by 483 ft. 6 in. long. It is equipped 
with three 10-ton cranes. 

The concrete walk on the south side is 6 ft. wide 
and runs along the length of the building for 380 ft. 
The walk on the north side is 6 ft. wide with a length 
of 113 ft. 

Furnaces and Machinery 


The two furnaces are of a regenerative type and of 
a special design of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
to operate on coke oven gas. The bending furnace is 
24 ft. 5 in. wide by 26 ft. 3 in. long; the welding 
furnace is 19 ft. 7 in. wide by 28 ft. 3 in. long. 

All machinery used in the mill is of a heavy stand- 
ard mill type, with the exception that several special 
features were incorporated in the design of some of 
the machines which were furnished by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. to meet requirements. These ma- 
chines were built by the Taylor-Wilson Co., and the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 

Electric power for operating the company’s mills 
is generated at 6600 volts, of 3 phases and 25 cycles, 
at various generating stations. Substations located 
throughout the plant receive the power at this voltage 
and by means of step down transformers or motor~ 
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generator sets transform to 220 alternating or 240 
direct current, at which voltage the power is delivered 
to the individual mills. All motors are controlled 
through automatic control equipment at centralized 
points, each group of controllers operating motors 
within a given range. The wiring from control equip- 
ment to motor is in steel and fiber ducts embedded in 
concrete under the floor. 


Heating System 


The heating system is of a hot air type and is 
unique in many respects. It was patented by L. Lee, 
consulting engineer of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 

The furnace of the system is 11 ft. 3 in. wide, 33 ft. 
4% in. long and 7 ft. 10 in. high and designed to burn 
coke-oven gas; in its construction the best quality of 
fire and silica brick is used. The furnace is mounted 
on two concrete air ducts (running the full length of 
the furnace), one for cold air and the other for hot air. 
The air is heated by drawing the cold air from the 
floor of the threading building by a large turbo-conoidal 
Buffalo air fan, which forces it into the cold air duct 
and then through the inside of a series of 4-in. steel 
pipes (bent in the shape of a large U) and finally into 
the hot air duct. The hot gases in the furnace are 
meanwhile being drawn over the outside of the pipes 
by an exhauster. These gases continue through the 
exhauster into the stack which is located on the out- 
side of the building. 

The pipes are placed four in a row one above the 


CALDER BILL OPPOSED 


Organized Labor Joins in Protest Against Pro- 
posed Control of Coal Industry 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Opposition to the Calder 
bill to license and regulate the coal industry has come 
from organized labor. This action, unexpected by the 
Senate committee on manufactures, which prolonged 
hearings on the measure instead of rushing it for 
presentation to the Senate and then attempting to dis- 
pose of it there within a few days, has put a damper 
on the proposed legislation. While efforts still are 
being made to pass it, the attitude of organized labor 
has further weakened its chance of being passed. It is 
the contention of organized labor that if the Govern- 
ment, through the powers carried in the bill, should 
ever take over the coal mines, it would be in a position 
to prevent strikes. The situation has come about, 
therefore, of the coal and other industries being in 
accord with organized labor in opposing the bill, though 
through diverse reasons. Both sides, however, are in 
agreement that the natural laws of economics are now 
controlling prices and that there is no need for such 
legislation, and this opinion has been expressed by sev- 
eral members of the committee. The bill has attracted 
considerable attention because it is claimed that it, like 
that to control the meat packing business, is designed 
as an entering wedge for federal supervision of all 
basic industries. 

Regardiess of the matter of what prices of coal 
have been or are, or the thought prompting proposed 
legislation to regulate the industry, it is maintained 
that the plan would be an utter failure and that the 
organization which the Government and the coal in- 
terests would have to build up to operate a permit sys- 
tem, with its vast amount of red tape, would result in 
costs of fuel rising even higher than those which ob- 
tained when they were at the peak during the summer 
of 1920. 

High Prices Explained 


These high prices indeed, which, after all, applied to 
a comparatively small amount of tonnage, are explained 
as the result of an unnatural situation arising from 
Federal control through the Fuel Administration. As 
is well known, approximately 80 per cent of the coal 
is sold on contract. When the Fuel Administration as- 
sumed control of the industry, these contracts were 
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other. There are 60 rows, making a total of 240 4-ip. 
bent U pipes. The pipes are set with a rust joint into 
large cast iron plates which are placed on top of the 
cold and hot air ducts underneath the furnace. The J 
shape of the pipe as it extends from the cold to the 
hot air ducts allows for any excessive expansion or 
contraction which may take place. Both the exhauster 
and air fans are coupled together with an intermediate 
shaft using flexible couplings. On this shaft a pulley 
is mounted, the pulley being belted to a motor and the 
whole driven as a unit. 


In the coke-oven gas line which is piped to the 


furnace, an automatic valve is so arranged that should 
by chance the supply of cold air be interrupted in the 
U pipes, gas is automatically shut off, thus preventing 
the overheating of the pipes. There are several simi- 
lar types of this furnace now in operation which are 
giving excellent results. 

The hot air duct which leads from under the furnace, 
as before stated, in the basement of the building an- 
nex, continues into the threading building underground 
and encircles it, making a complete loop. Two small 
branches are led from the main duct to the floor jn 
the corner of each building column, which are spaced on 
19 ft. centers. Mounted on these branches are special 
designed castings giving an ejector effect; that is, as 
the hot air is forced out it tends to establish a vacuum 
on the floor, which condition draws in the cold air, 
causing diffusion of the hot and cold air throughout 
the building. All the engineering work on the instal- 
lation was done by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


destroyed under the plea that economy and expedited 
delivery, together with necessary diversion of ship- 
ments, could be brought about by making purchases on 
a different scale, the object being to avoid long or so- 
called duplicate hauls through delivering to consumers 
from the mines nearest to points of destination. Prices 
were fixed and the plan operated. The coal and coke 
industries, it will be recalled, were subjected to Federal 
eontrol until March, 1920, because of the coal strike of 
November, 1919, and fuel was sold in the spot market, 
rather than through the customary contracc pian, al 
fixed prices. But when Federal control was lifted, and 
there was frantic demand for coal and coke arising 
from the prosperous condition of business, car shortage 
and the switchmen’s strike of the spring of 1920, con- 
sumers bid vigorously against each other, with the in- 
evitable result that prices mounted to high levels. With 
the let-up in industry in October of last year, prices 
began to break rapidly and are down to a relatively 
low point at present. In other words, with the lifting 
of Government control and recovery from the natura: 
reaction from its effects, the regular laws of trade pre- 
vail. 


The Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, is 
developing plans for converting its Mansfield, Ohio, 
plant, built during the war for making munitions, 1nto 
one for the manufacture of 16-in. armor-piercing shells. 
This will require electric melting and heat-treating 
furnaces and foundry equipment. It is stated that the 
carrying out of this plan will depend on the policy 
the incoming administration in respect to curtailing the 
naval program, but that should such a curtailment re- 
sult in abandoning the plans for a shell-making plant, 
the company will probably equip this plant for 4” 
electric steel foundry and install a 3-ton and a 1'2-ton 
Greaves-Etchells electric melting furnace. 


A number of standards issued in 1920 by forelsn 
national standardizing bodies have been received by ‘ ; 
American Engineering Standards Committee, 29 Wes 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. They are now on fc 
and copies may be reviewed at the office of the com 
mittee or photostat copies obtained. The new standards 
came from England, Canada, Belgium, Holland, &e™ 
many, Switzerland and Sweden. 





The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Ind. 
has reduced the prices of its products 8 to 20 per ce? 
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“Scale-Proof” Locomotive Crane Boiler 


comotive crane boilers equipped with an annular 
» chamber placed between the tubes and the shell 
- are now manufactured by the Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. The feed water is slowly passed 
ough the scale chamber (at about 1/200 of the speed 
ch the intake pipe) and attains a temperature at 
the scale-forming impurities will be liberated 
<olution. The impurities are then carried in sus- 
» and as the movement of the water is slow, these 
nded precipitates settle down readily to the bottom 
: chamber. This settling is accelerated by the 
ise in density of the water as it is heated and by 
lecrease in its fluid friction. 
Details of the design are indicated in the accom- 
nanying sectional view. The purifier consists of an 
annular scale chamber extending completely around 
the tubes with a 1-in. water space between this chamber 
nd the boiler shell. The outlet into the main portion 
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View 


Scale 


of Boiler Showing 


the Position of the 
Chamber and the Method of Admitting 
ter into the Main Portion of the Boiler 


W 


he 


boiler is a slot guarded by an apron. The feed 
vater is admitted directly to the scale chamber at a 
point farthest from the outlet slot. It travels slowly 
i this chamber to the outlet and reaches, approxi- 
e boiler temperature before overflowing. The 
of the apron is to keep any floating impurities 
* grease, oil, ete., from being discharged into the 
er. 

explained that the hardest of the scale forming 
s to get rid of are the sulphates of calcium. 
precipitated at 280 deg. Fahr., corresponding 
temperature when holding steam at only 35 lb. 
ire. The carbonates and magnesia are pre- 
_lower temperatures. These, it is stated, 
ignt in the scale chamber together with mud, 
‘act all solids except common salt, for the 
‘tion of heat is what causes the liberation 
is in the boiler over the crown sheet as 

4 e scale chamber. s 
forming impvrities left in the scale cham- 
inted out, do not bake into scale, as they 
into contact with the hot furnace sheets, 
left in the bottom of the scale chamber as 
ere they may be readily removed by blow- 
ng out. This type of boiler was designed 
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and patented in 1919 by Thomas T. Parker, for a num- 
ber of years chief boiler inspector of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. ; 


Statistics as to Unemployment 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24.—After a long period of sus- 
pension, the United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor has resumed activities in pre- 
senting reports as to unemployment and to-day an- 
nounced its first survey, to be followed by monthly 
reports. The data announced concern the estimated 
volume of unemployment in 182 principal industrial 
cities and a comparison of industrial employment be- 
tween January, 1920, and January, 1921, in 36 states, 
indicating the reduction in employment; also supple- 
mentary employment information gathered by the dis- 
trict directors, one located in each of nine geographical 
divisions of the country. It is stated that the material 
is based on figures of State labor departments, State 
commissioners of manufacturers, State and municipal 
employment services, workmen’s compensation bureaus, 
employers’ and employees’ organizations and other 
sources. 

The survey shows that in January, 1921, there were 
3,473,446 fewer workers employed in industry than in 
January, 1920, a reduction of 36,9 per cent. Dealing 
with the unemployment situation by groups and indus- 
tries, the report gives figures to show that in group 
1, including metals and products, machinery, electric 
goods and foundry products the number employed in 
these industries in January, 1920, was 2,870,956, as 
compared with 1,997,862 in January, 1921, the total 
now engaged being 69.5 per cent of the number em- 
ployed one year ago. 

The largest reduction in employment is indicated 
in Michigan, which shows a decrease of 82 per cent. 
Ohio and Indiana follow with 50 per cent reduction, 
{llinois third with 44 per cent, Connecticut 43 per cent, 
Massachusetts 38 per cent, New York 28 per cent, 
Wisconsin 32 per cent, and New Jersey 22 per cent. 
The largest percentage of reduction in specific indus- 
tries occurs in automobiles and accessories, which in- 
dicated about a 69 per cent decrease. Second in rank 
is the Wilding trades with about 52 per cent. Metals 
and products, in which class fall iron and steel; ma- 
chinery, electric goods, and foundry products ranked 
fourth in reduction of employment, showing, a de- 
crease of 30% per cent. It is estimated in the survey 
that in January, 1920, there were 11,278,308 gainfully 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical. industries 
of the country. 

The employment situation industrial group No. 1 as 
it relates to the more important iron and steel pro- 
ducing States is as follows: 


Persons Persons Percentage 
Employed Employed Now 
January,1921 January,1920 Employed 

New York ..... 333.000 412,000 80.8 
New Jersey ... .. 127,000 157,000 80.8 
Pennsylvania . 560,000 655 000 85.3 
Cee a es 233.536 424,611 54.9 
Illinois ...... 152,076 245,234 61.9 
Indiana i 65,772 117,450 56 
Alabama (estimated) ‘ &5 


The Cincinnati Association of Purchasing Agents at 
a dinner meeting held at the Hotel Gibson, Jan. 18, 
listened to an address by L. A. Ault, of the Ault & 
Wiborg Co., describing his experiences on a recent trip 
through Europe, the Far East and South America. 
Speaking of conditions in Europe, Mr. Ault said that 
Belgium was making the fastest progress towards re- 
covery from the effects of the war. He did not expect 
that foreign countries will be heavy customers of the 
United States until the rate of exchange shows ma- 
terial improvement. 


At the January meeting of the Cincinnati chapter 
of the American Society for Steel Treating, on Jan. 
14, R. A. Mitchell, superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Works of the Pollak Steel Co., gave a very interesting 
talk on “Forging Practice and Heat Treating.” 
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TO REGULATE LOBBYING 


Proposed Legislation May Have Important 


Effect on Union Labor 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Bills introduced by Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa, Senator Overman of North Carolina 
and Representative Weltz of Ohio to regulate lobbying, 
do not promise to be acted upon at the current session 
of Congress. That they may actually be passed at the 
special session, however, and thus bring about legisla- 
tion long-talked of, but never put into effect, seems to 
be probable if apparent sentiment now prevalent finds 
expression. So far as known, no protest against the 
measures has come from business interests, while some 
of them are said to actually favor them because it 
would discourage what are called pernicious practices 
designed to unduly influence legislation, while it would 
be no bar to the continued representation of legitimate 
interests in favor of or in opposition to legislation. To 
use a common phrase, the legislation is said to be aimed 
directly and solely at the “gumshoe lobbyist,” and not 
at representatives on legitimate missions. 

The measures differ in several respects, but each 
requires all so-called lobbyists, a general term that 
often carries an odium which it does not deserve, to 
register in dockets to be kept by the secretary of the 
Senate and the clerk of the House, giving complete de- 
tails of their connections, such as their purposes, their 
compensation, and the legislation in which they are 
interested. The Kenyon bill goes further in this 
direction and would require that such data be filed with 


PITTSBURGH BASING CASE 


New Member of Commission May Cast the 
Deciding Vote 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Decision by the Federal 
Trade Commission as to whether it will or will not 
issue a complaint in the Pittsburgh basing point case 
apparently is not to be reached at an early d#te. This 
is based on a statement made to THE IRON AGE by 
Chairman Thompson last week that the commission still 
is occupied in going over evidence adduced at the recent 
rehearing and the briefs subsequently submitted. As is 
known this represents a large volume of material and 
considerable time is expected to be required in studying 
and analyzing it and in preparing findings and for the 
attention that is to be given the case by the board of 
review. Not only is the commission said to be giving 
a great amount of consideration to the case because of 
its important bearing on the iron and steel industry, 
but it is recognized, said Chairman Thompson, that it 
also affects business of the country generally and meth- 
ods of conducting trade. 

The case takes on added interest by reason of the 
fact that, since the rehearing was completed, former 
United States Senator John F. Nugent of Boise City, 
Idaho, has become a member of the commission, suc- 
ceeding William B. Colver, whose resignation has left 
four of the frve members who are intimately acquainted 
with the involved proceeding. Because of the attitude 
of these particular four members on the case after it 
was passed upon originally, the position of Mr. Nugent, 
should he participate in a finding, may be a decisive 
factor. Of the four mentioned, two, Commissioners 
Murdock and Gaskill, voted against the issuance of a 
complaint, while the other two, Commissioners Pollard 
and Thompson, voted for the issuance of a complaint, 
the vote having been 3 to 2 not to issue complaint 
because of the vote to this effect by former Commis- 
sioner Colver. While necessarily it is not known what 


the attitude of the various commissioners is at present, 
repetition of their previous position would mean a tie 
vote and should this eventuate it is known that Com- 
missioner Nugent will participate and consequently be 
the determining factor as to whether a complaint will 
or will not be issued. His participation would require 
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heads of the respective departments when appesring 
before the latter to present to them matters “to secure 
or resist orders of any kind.” The Overman and Welt, 
measures would make it unlawful for any one “to 
attempt to influence any member of Congress person. 
ally and directly otherwise than by appearing before 
the regular committees of the Congress or sub-commit. 
tees thereof, or by newspaper publications, public ad. 
dresses or printed statements, arguments or brie/s de. 
livered to members of Congress.” This feature of the 
Overman and Weltz bills makes them more drastic ¢» 
far as personal contact with individual members of 
Congress are concerned than is the Kenyon bil!, for 
apparently the latter would permit such interviews. 
while the other bills would not. This is held by many 


to be entirely too severe, if not an actual encroachment 
on the Constitution giving the right of petition. 

While obviously the bills are“not designed particy. 
larly to affect organized labor or certain other well- 
known interests, it is contended that it is these identica| 


elements which would be concerned most. Hence, inter. 
est is manifested as to whether they will observe the 
probability of legislation of this character affecting 
them and seek the customary exemption. It is claimed 
that, for quiet though aggressive lobbying, rather than 
open efforts made before committees or individua! mem- 
bers of Congress to influence legislation, organized labor 
and certain associations, other than those connected 
with manufacturing interests, are the most active of 
all. Supposedly Washington is filled with lobbyists 
these days and it is certainly true that organized labo: 
has taken its usual attitude of preparing to favor or 
resist legislation which is in anticipation or under way 


him to go over the entire case from its beginning to 
the end of the hearings, which would be a big task and 
one involving much time and study. This was done, 
however, by two other commissioners so far as it related 
to the first case. 


New Paint From Titanium-Bearing Ores 


There is said to be some apprehension in Swede! 
which hitherto held an exclusive position as a pro- 
ducer of high quality iron, at the rapid increase in the 
production of steel in the electric furnace, says the 
London Ironmonger. It is feared that the electri 
steel, which can be made of very high quality by care- 
ful manipulation of the process, will to a large extent 
entail a serious reduction in the demand for Sweden's 
pure pig iron. Similar fears, however, were enter: 
tained upon the advent of the Bessemer and oper: 
hearth processes, but Sweden has successfully adapted 
them to local conditions, and there is now every like- 
lihood that she will take advantage of the possibilities 
of the electric steel processes in relation to her iro! 
trade. It has long been known that enormous deposits 
of iron ore exist in southern and middle Norway and 
Sweden, but profitable working has not been possible 
on account of the high percentage of titanium 1t co! 
tains, necessitating twice the quantity of coke in smelt: 
ing compared with pure iron ore. A promising ne\ 
electrolytic process has been introduced, in which th 
titanium is separated as oxide of titanium. This pro¢ 
uct will probably replace white lead in the manufac- 
ture of paint, etc., as it is non-poisonous, insoluble |! 
acids and alkalies, of a pure white color, and ve! 
durable. Titanium white has, in fact, all the go 
properties of white lead without any of its defects, a0 
it is hoped that the new by-product will enable 
ore deposits to be worked profitably. 


The Foundry Trade Journal, London, Eng!ané, ® 
monthly publication since 1898, commences its 19*' 
career as a weekly journal. The proprietors have 4 
combined with it the Iron & Steel Trades Jowrne ® 
weekly publication which has appeared since 184. 
The Foundry Trade Journal continues as th¢ officia! 
organ of the Institution of British Foundryme”. 
comprehensive weekly market report will be a feature 
of the new paper. 
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Automatic Hobbing Machine 


aw No. 5 automatic hobbing machine designed 
for the rapid production of helical and her- 
e gears is announced by the Newark Gear’ Cut- 
hine Co., Newark, N. J. It is for the produc- 
street railway and electric locomotive gearing, 
bone gears’ for mill drives, and a range of gen- 
istrial gearing. Worm wheels and spur gears 
ourse, also be hobbed on the same machine. 
feature emphasized is that the machine is de- 
+o hob helical gears of comparatively fine angle 


Angle Can Be 
Facility as 


Fine 
with the Same 


Gears of Great Ang.e 


ttom, a cast-iron gear with 
7 deg. right hand, 47.78 in 
h diameter, is being cut 


irawing shows the combining 
control mechanism with 
ratio mechanism by 


ng or 


f differential gearing 


ame facility as gears of what 
alled great angle, that is, heli- 
with angles of 3, 4 or 5 deg. 
axis, for example, may be hobbed 
ame facility as gears with an- 
to 90 deg. with the axis. 
ain true bearing between helical 
running on parallel shafts, the 
employs a method of helical 
through the use of differential 
ntroduced in the ratio or divid- 
n before the power passes through 
‘ing change gearing. Thus the 
in of the motion for the “one 
‘in the ratio train is multiplied 
on to the number of teeth de- 
e finished gears. 
rm “one tooth lead” is literally 
listance from one tooth to an- 
sured along the axis. Mathe- 
t is the full helix lead divided 
ber of teeth. The machine, 
loes its own multiplying for 
; of teeth and obtains the full 
n correct “proportion” for all ratios, regard- 
‘light error in lead gears. For example, a gear 
, having 100-in. full helix lead, has a “one 
of 1 in. The machine then automatically 
s lead to 100 in. for 100 teeth, or to 79 in. 


+ 


gears having 18, 37, and 16 teeth resnec- 
n are to be cut to run together on parallel 
machine is geared up for the “one tooth 
train, and this lead gearing remains con- 
ng the cutting of the whole train, thereby 
y producing the same angle and conse- 
‘rue bearing along the teeth of all the gears 


in the train. A chart, furnished, gives the one tooth 
lead change gearing for most of the commonly used 
angles and normal diametral pitches, thus eliminating 
calculation on the part of the operator. A chart is also 
furnished in which the one tooth lead change gearing is 
arranged numerically. This enables gearing to be 
readily chosen to duplicate or match gears cut on older 
types of machines. It is explained that satisfactory 
bearing surfaces between gears cut on this machine and 
those cut on metric machines have been obtained. 
The accompanying line drawing shows the combining 
of the helical control mechanism with the indexing or 
ratio mechanism, by means of differential 
gearing. It is pointed out that the driv- 
ing shaft revolves at twice the speed of 
the driven shaft upon which the index 
gear is placed, thus increasing the power 
and smoothness of action of the index- 
ing worm train. 

The machine, when belt driven, re- 
ceives power through constant speed tight 
and loose pulleys mounted on the ma- 
chine, no countershaft being required. A 
flywheel is mounted on the cutter spindle 
pinion shaft, instead of on the cutter 
spindle, thus permitting the use of a 
light weight flywheel. 

Ten changes of cutter speed are pro- 
vided. Feed motion is controlled by one 
lever, which connects with the index- 
ing train for feeds governed by the revo- 
lutions of the work, or with the constant 
speed driving train for feeds per minute. 

The latter feeds are used 
with ordinary disk cut- 
ters for cutting helical 
gears, for which no hob 
may be available. This 
is a semi-automatic op- 
eration, the indexing be- 


ing done by hand with a special attachment. Fifty-five 
changes of feed are provided, and in changing no extra 
calculation is required. 

The machine has a quick return motion to the cutter 
carriage whereby hobs can be returned to the top of the 
gear blank for a second or finishing cut, if found de- 
sirable, and again passed through the cut without any 
special resetting of hair lines or zero marks; that is, 
the machine automatically holds the hob in the work, in 
the proper helical path. 

The clutch lever, controlling the vertical feed screw, 
is locked in the operative position when set for cutting 
helical gears, so that accidental disconnecting of the 
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helical train of motion by the operator is avoided. 

The work table is arranged to take solid pinions, 
where the teeth are cut solid on a shaft, in one piece. 
Such pinion shaft shanks up to 10 in. in diameter can 
be accommodated. Regular taper shank work arbors 
are held in a rigid flange bearing or adapter which 
sets in the work table. 

For the rapid cutting of pinions and wide face gears 
up to 28 in. in diameter, an outside support bearing is 
provided for the outer end of the work arbor. This 
support is designed so that gear blanks can be mounted 
or removed without disturbing the vertical adjustments 


John Fritz Medal Awarded to Sir Robert 
Hadfield 


The John Fritz Medal has been awarded this year 
to Sir Robert Abbott Hadfield, chairman of Hadfields, 
Ltd., Sheffield, England, an engineer and scientist, best 
known as the discoverer of 
manganese steel, but also as 
a frequent contributor to en- 
gineering literature, 
cially on iron alloys. The 
award is made annually by a 
board composed of 16 mem- 
bers, four from each of the 
national societies of civil, 
mining, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers, “for notable 
scientific or industrial 
achievement.” 

Sir Robert Hadfield, who 
was born in Sheffield’ in 
1859, entered his father’s es- 
tablishment, the Hecla Steel 
Works, on graduation from 
the Sheffield Collegiate 
School. He devoted himself 
largely to laboratory work. 
In 1888 the firm was reorgan- 
ized under the name of Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Sir Robert becoming its chairman and managing 
director. The discovery of manganese steel was an- 
nounced in 1893. The Hadfield works at Sheffield have 
long been conspicuous for their production of armament 
and projectiles, and one form of projectile fully 16 in. 
in diameter was ready for use for the navy when the 
war came to a close. One of the particular contribu- 
tions made by Hadfields, Ltd., to the war was the pro- 
duction of manganese steel helmets, which were found 
to have a remarkable resistance to the penetration of 
rifle bullets. In respect to the astonishing amount of 
technical papers contributed to various engineering so- 
cieties by Sir Robert Hadfield, it need merely be said 
that an index of the fact is shown by the recognition 
made by several societies, notably the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. In this he is credited with the Bess- 
emer gold medal in 1904, the George Stephenson gold 
medal and premiums, the Telford gold medal and pre- 
mium, and the Howard quinquennial prize and premium, 
besides the Trevithick premium, and his selection as 
the deliverer of the James Forrest lecture before that 
association. He was president of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1905-1907 and has held official positions in 
the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 
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SIR ROBERT HADFIELD 


Engineers Will Form Steel Works Section 


At the annual meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on the evening of Jan. 18, George H. Dan- 
forth, structural engineer of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., was elected president; Morris Knowles of Morris 
Knowles, Inc., vice-president; A. Stucki, treasurer; L. 
F. W. Hildner, vice-president of the Pittsburgh Bridge 
& Iron Co., and George T. Ladd of George T. Ladd & 
Co., directors. The society voted favorably on a pro- 


posal to form a steel works section of the organization. 
W. C. Hawley, chief engineer and general superinten- 


of the support as set for the job at hand; the support 
arm is unclamped and swung to one side. After mount- 
ing a fresh blank the arm is swung back in place and 
again tightened. Larger gears ugyto 60 in. in diameter 
are supported by height blocks and jacks. Automatic 
trips to the vertical cutter movement and the horizontal 
work movement are provided, and the vertical trip 
operates to stop the entire machine. 

The machine is rated for cutting 2% diametral 
pitch in steel or 2 diametral pitch in cast iron at a 
rapid production rate and with a minimum grinding 
of hobs. 


dent of the Pennsylvania Water Co., retiring presider 
of the society, in his final address touched upon th 
various activities of the society during the year and 
also read a paper illustrated by lantern slides or 
problems encountered in water works engineering. 


t 


Fires at Worcester, Mass. 


On Jan. 19 Worcester, Mass., was the scene of sev- 
eral fires which caused an aggregate loss of about 
$2,000,000, according to the latest estimates. The fires 
were in various sections of the city, but at no time wer 
any of the large machine tool plants located in that 
city in danger. The R. P. Power Co. foundry on Albany 
Street was destroyed with a loss of $50,000. Other con- 
cerns which suffered losses included: Worcester Gear 
Works, $7,000; Beacon Enameling Co., $8,000; Larkin 
& Seaver, machinists, and the Mackin Oil Gauge Co., all 
in the building at the corner of Union and Foster 
streets. The Worcester Machine Screw Co. sales office 
in the Knowles Block was burned out. Leslie G. King- 
horn, manager, Northway Motor Co., Natick, Mass., 
had an apartment in the same building, and lost every- 
thing there. 


Expansion of Industrial Cost Association 


Two new directors have been added to the Industrial 
Cost Association as follows: J. W. Stannard, secretary- 
treasurer American Autoparts Co., Detroit, and C. A. 
Tupper, president International Trade Press, Chicago. 

The association has endorsed the standard form of 
invoice of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents and has also approved the proposal that articles 
of commerce now commonly packed by the dozen or 
gross should be packed according to a decimal system; 
in other words, in lots of ten and multiples of ten. 


List of 360 Graduated Shop Apprentices 


A list of graduated apprentices, with the address 
and position held by each, a list which reflects the effee- 
tiveness of the apprenticeship courses of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., has been published 
by the company in booklet form. The list includes 360 
names, but it is explained that because of the death 
or retirement of many of the older graduates, and fail- 
ure to locate some of the more recent ones, the list 1s 
necessarily incomplete. Graduates whose names do not 
appear can be included in subsequent editions by notity- 
ing the company. 


Electrochemists Spring Meeting 


The spring meeting of the American Electrochemical’ 


Society will be held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic 
City, April 21 to 23. A symposium on corrosion © 
metals will be participated in by half a dozen of the 
leading authorities on the subject, and electric furnaces 
will occupy at least one session. 


Reflecting the slightly better automobile industrial 
situation, the American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., on Jan. 17, after a long period of 
inactivity, started some of its departments, and by the 
end of the month expects to have all departments func: 
tioning. Production at first will be held down to small 
figures, and then gradually increased. 
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Special Motor Drive for Cleveland Milling 
Machines 


A new development of the Clark-Mesker Co., 
Cleveland, is a motor drive for its Nos. 1 and 2 Cleve- 
land milling machines. This drive is claimed to possess 
al] of the advantagés of the belt-driven machine, as a 


friction clutch is provided in the drive between the 
sprockets and chain and the main drive shaft. The 
«prockets and chain run in oil. The pulley housing on 
the belt-driven machine can be readily removed and a 


bracket to support the motor 
substituted in its place. 

A constant speed motor is 
used, running at about 1200 
r.p.m., and the speed of the 
main drive shaft is 400 r.p.m. 

| A 5-hp. motor is recom- 
mended for the No. 1 ma- 
chine and a 744-hp. motor for 
the No. 2 machine. The 
Morse silent chain drive is 
provided, a 2-in. chain being 
used on the No. 1 and a 2%- 
in. chain on the No. 2 ma- 


Line Drawing of Sprockets 
and Chain, Note the con 
struction of the bracket 
and location of the clutch 
(At Right) An Elevation 
View from Which the 
Position of the Motor 


Bracket Can Be Seen 


The motor is located well up from the floor, 
away from dirt and chips, but not high enough to make 


the machine top-heavy. An adjustable nut is provided ° 


at the back of the motor drive housing for adjusting 
the friction clutch for the main drive. 


Preferential Rail Rates 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Recommendation against 
the use of preferential rates on American goods shipped 
t gn markets in American vessels was made by 
\lexander Legge, general manager of the Interna- 
Harvester Co., in speaking at the convention 
t week of the National Merchant Marine Asso- 
A directly opposite recommendation was made 
Representative George W. Edmonds of Pennsyl- 
1 member of the House committee on merchant 
and fisheries. Mr. Edmonds urged abrogation 
nercial treaties by the United States, as pro- 
the merchant marine act, and the use of 
tial railroad rates on shipments in American 
Enforcement of preferential rates, said Mr. 
is, is retaliation by the United States for for- 
en discrimination against American commerce. 
W) preferential rail rates on export shipments 
a weapon of defense for American business 
discrimination against American trade in 
markets, declared Mr. Legge, it would be a mis- 
ise preferential rail rates for the development 
intry’s foreign trade. Retaliation by foreign 
nterests against American trade would result, 
speaker, possibly to the serious injury of 
trade abroad. 
essential to the growth of American foreign 
‘ir. Legge said, is a better understanding be- 
vernment and business. Such an understand- 
mB, is declared, does not contemplate Government 
regulation or control. 


( 


Chicago Building Prospects Not Bright 
: prospects in Chicago suffered a severe blow 
was announced on Jan. 20 that business agents 
ee affiliated with the Chicago Building Trades 
;\ voted unanimously to oppose any reduction 
: present wage of $1.25 an hour for union 
“ workers for the next three years. In a state- 
Waves v.. ® Press the business ‘agents asserted that 
re ap lagged behind the cost of living. Wage in- 
“ses in the building trades, they said, had increased 


» 
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from 66 to 70 per cent since 1914, whereas living costs 
in Chicago in December, 1920, were 93.3 per cent higher 
than six years ago. Another recent development hav- 
ing a bearing on building in Chicago was the announce- 
ment on Jan. 21, of the indictment of 47 lumber and 
building material manufacturers, union lahor officials 
and local contractors on charges of violating the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. An agreement alleged to have 





been entered into by the accused in 1918, formed the 
basis for the grand jury action. The indictment states 
that “the defendants manufacture practically all of 
the building material manufactured in Chicago, and in 
order to monopolize the business of supplying builders 
and building contractors in Chicago with such building 
material, and to secure excessive prices for their build- 
ing material, they engaged in a conspiracy among 
themselves and with the unions and contractors. As a 


direct result of the conspiracy, many manufacturers 
of building materials outside of Illinois were excluded 


from the markets in which they sold materials for years 
prior to the spring of 1916.” 


New Sheet Mills in Operation 


Four new sheet mills at the Zanesville plant of the 


American Rolling Mill Co. were put into operation on 


Monday morning, Jan. 17. D. S. Dodds, who rolled the 


first sheet at this plant, in 1901, officiated in a similar 
capacity. The starting up of these mills nearly com- 


pletes a $1,000,000 building program which has been 


under way for some time past. Included in the im- 
provement is a sheet mill building, 90 x 200 ft., a 
power plant extension to house a 750-k.w. turbine en- 
gine, with provision for the installation of a second 
unit, a new pump house, with an electrically driven 
centrifugal pump capable of delivering 3500 gallons a 
minute, and an annealing building, 180 x 135 ft., in 
which eight annealing furnaces have been installed. A 
warehouse, 92 x 138 ft., is about completed. The new 
mills will roll electrical sheets. 


At the stockholders’ meeting of the Bridge & Beach 
Mfg. Co., stoves, Jan. 18, the following directors were 


re-elected: Hudson E. Bridge, Leo. H. Booch, Henry C. 


Hoener, John F. Shepley, Louis H. Riecke, Laurence D. 


Bridge and George Leighton Bridge. The board elected 
the following officers: Hudson E. Bridge, president and 
treasurer; Leo. H. Booch, vice-president and manager; 
Henry C. Hoener, vice-president; Louis H. Riecke; sec- 
retary; George Leighton Bridge, assistant secretary; 
A. F. Gammeter, assistant treasurer; Laurence D. 
Bridge, assistant treasurer. 


William S. Higbie, electrical engineer, has instituted 


an inspection and purchasing service for buyers of 
power equipment, with offices at 114 Liberty Street, 
New York. He was formerly with the Chile Exploration 
Co., New York. 
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A Proposed New Ingot Mold of Steel 


Cracks in Ingots and Their Causes— 
Effect of Heavy Molds—Advantage of 


Thin Steel Walls 


Cooled by Water 


—— BY ROBERT C. WOODWARD* ———- ——__ 


N the manufacture of large forging ingots with the 

use of chilled molds, one of the most prolific sources 

of trouble, both from a metallurgical and from a 
financiai standpoint, is the frequent occurrence of 
cracked ingots. 


Causes of Cracks in Ingots 


For a number of years the writer was associated 
with the manufacture of forging ingots and has given 
much thought to the causes of these cracks, as well as 
to the causes of piping and segregation in large ingots; 
and to ways in which these very objectionable features 
may be eliminated, or at least reduced to such a mini- 
mum as will eliminate them from consideration as the 
principal hazard to the commercial success of the 
process of their manufacture. 

The constant production of a high percentage of 
cracked ingots is the bane of the manufacturer’s ex- 
istence. There are numerous clever theories as to 
the causes of these cracks. Most of the men in charge 
of such operations have each several explanations. It 
is thoroughly agreed, for instance, that the melting 
stock must be carefully selected and only the cleanest 
of stock, with a low percentage of phosphorus and 
sulphur, should be used. It would seem that with 
regard to temperature there are almost as many dif- 
ferent opinions as there are observant melters. 

Several years ago, in a few notes which were 
published in THE IRON AGE of May 11, 1916, the writer 
advanced the argument that the proper pouring tem- 
perature is most essential and should not be unduly 
high, and advocated the use-of. large nozzles to insure 
the successful pouring, as an offset to the risk of having 
occasional heats subnormal in temperature. Since then 
a number of open-hearth men, with big ingot ex- 
perience, have stated to the writer that they regard the 
refining temperature as being equally critical. They 
substantiated this conclusion from well-kept records 
which showed that those heats which were unduly hot 
during the refining period, even if they were tapped 
at a correct temperature, nearly always made cracked 
ingots. 

Yet it is not the ingots that crack from known 
causes that entail the greatest risk and losses. It is 
the ingots that crack with no reasonable explanation at 
all, when there is no fault to be found in any respect 
with the heat from start to finish. Any person with 
much experience in this line will bear witness that 
they have seen these ingots made where all conditions 
were seemingly correct and yet the resultant ingot was 
eracked. But since many ingots are made and forged 
without a sign of a surface crack of any kind, there 
must be some reason, aside from that of mere size of 
the ingot, for this frequently occurring defect; and 
one common belief is that the type of mold used is 
often at fault. It is held that molds are too often 
designed to make a long, slim ingot with a view to 
saving time at the forge, but with a greater resultant 
loss in the making of the ingot than can possibly be 
offset by the saving in forging it. It is to the forge- 
man’s advantage on a tonnage basis to have many in- 


*Chief chemist Lycoming Motors Corporation, Williams- 
port, Pa 


gots poured long and slender. It is clearly to the 
advantage of the purchaser to see that there is ample 
reduction in the cross sectional area of the stock from 
which his important forgings are made and where re. 
ognized specifications are followed, this matter re. 
ceives proper attention. 


Shape of Cross Section of Ingot 


It is not proposed to dwell upon other factors, such 
as forging temperature, thermal treatment of the 
forging and rate of reduction of area, although there 
is considerable to be said from the ingot man’s point 
of view on these subjects. The writer has witnessed 
reduction of area accomplished in such barbaric fashion 
that a well-annealed casting would be preferable to the 
forging, so far as safety and service were concern 

The general shape of the cross section of large 
chilled molds is quite important. Many of the larg: 
molds are corrugated, and with regard to the function 
and importance of these corrugations, the writer quotes 
from his notes referred to before: 

“After the steel is teemed into the container the 
part to solidify first is naturally the surface of the in- 
got, which is chilled by the mold, and crystallization 
is started at right angles to the ingot’s surface. If 
this is a plane surface it follows that the axes of 
crystallization are parallel lines. This results in the 
formation of cleavage planes, injurious to the ingot. 
But if the surface of the ingot is circular and cor- 
rugated, the axes of crystallization are crossed and 
inter-woven, and leave no cleavage planes. The writer 
observed from experience that the sharper the corruga- 
tions, the better were the average results.” 

One other way is noted in which the corrugations 
function in the prevention of lateral cracks. The metal 
in the convex corrugations of the ingot presents such 
a high ratio of surface in contact with the mold that 
it chills much more rapidly than the rest of the ingrt 
and acts in the manner of reinforcing bars, binding 
the ingot together from top to bottom. 

While there is no doubt as to the purpose of the 
corrugations and their value in the prevention of de- 
fective surfaces, there is another cause of surface 
cracking, upon which corrugations have relative!y little 
or no effect. After the steel is poured into the mold 
and the surface of the ingot has started to solidify, 
the cooling contraction draws it slightly away from 
the supporting mold walls. At this particular time 
the newly forming thin walls of the ingot have very 
little strength, with an added weakening in certain 
areas caused by the washing effect of the currents that 
are set up in the liquid steel by the stream flowing 
from the ladle, until the pouring is completed. The 
result is that when the ingot first draws away from 
the supporting mold, the ingot wall does not have suf: 
ficient strength to resist the liquid pressure of the 
terior. This pressure ruptures the weak ingot shell, 
and either pushes it back against the mold or allows @ 
small amount of the liquid inner steel to flow out and, 
of course, chill between the mold and the ingot shell. 


These runouts somewhat resemble splashes for which 
they are frequently mistaken. 
pushed out to the mold when this rupture oc 
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;s a hair crack, but if a runout occurs there is 
sure to be a serious crack. 


Effect of a Heavy Mold 


m the above it would seem that the present 
of casting large ingots in metallic molds can 
roved if some way is devised by which the nas- 
ils of the ingot can be supported or strength- 
‘oy a short time just after they pull away from 
ginal support, the mold. One way of getting 
sult is by increasing the thickness of the mold 
" thereby adding that much more chilling effect, 
adding to the weight and cost of the mold. 
\) who has had the opportunity to observe the 
of two large ingot molds of the same capacity 
’ nal cross section, but of unequal outside dimen- 
S probably will have noted that the ingots pro- 
the heavier mold averaged considerably better 
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i Fig. 1 (Left) and Fig. 2 (Cen- 


ter) Represent Different Designs 
of Steel Molds. Fig. 3 is a steel 
mold and coil assembled for use. 


——“ 


ird to freedom from cracks and other surface 
nan did the ingots cast in the lighter mold. 
ing the thickness of the container wall is 
effective. One objection to it is that it at 
es the mold cost. This may be offset by the 
shop efficiency and increased life of the 
Hut on account of the uncertainties and risks 
isiness generally, it is often difficult to in- 
e men whose funds are involved to see be- 
wilderness of first cost to the “pramised land” 
ultimate profit. A second objection is that 
f cooling is fixed. The condition sought is 
vhich the rate of cooling can be rapidly ac- 


ic | immediately after the’ pouring, until a solid 


ll is formed, and then tapered off to an an- 
" ne nperature in which the internal stresses can 
themselves. 


\ Water-Cooled Thin Light Mold 


in mind the desirability of accelerating and 


a , x the rate of cooling of the surface of the 


nay a 


out increasing the weight and cost of the 
would appear that the obvious step is to 
i. W a thin light mold. But because it is neces- 
‘ mold to be much hotter toward the top 
i the bottom, and because the average tem- 
the mold must be allowed to increase, after 
ooling period, sufficiently to allow the heat 
terior of the ingot to slowly raise the tem- 
‘ the chilled shell, and thus avoid excessive 
ins, it follows that an iron casting of light 
tion to give these thermal results will not 
enough to give service. 
‘ which is a steel casting of ordinary analysis 
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will combine the qualities of lightness, toughness and 
strength, and will surpass cast iron many times in 
resistance to thermal and mechanical shock. The cast 
iron mold is subject to failure, aside from the ordinary 
wearing and cutting away of its interior surfaces, 
chiefly from cracking, due to violent temperature 
changes and mechanical shock. A sharp change in 
temperature is brought about when the molten steel is 
poured into the comparatively cold mold. It is a com- 
mon occurrence for molds to crack just at this period. 
The majority of molds are broken by meghanical shock 
in handling, generally due to bumping gnd stripping. 
They commence to crack at the bottom corners, and 
once these cracks are started they extend rapidly up- 
ward and soon result in the mold being scrapped. 
Usually, temperature cracks are lateral and mechanical 
cracks are vertical and located in the corner radii. 
With a steel mold of comparatively thin walls, the ten- 
dency to crack from either thermal or mechanical shock 
is very greatly reduced, somewhat on account of the 
greater tensile strength, but principally on account of 
the much greater toughness of mild steel as compared 
to cast iron. 

The writer’s thought of cooling and regulating the 
temperature is to surround the mold with a heavy pipe 
coil, fed from the bottom, with valves at convenient 
intervals, and perforated to throw small jets of water 
against the mold. Figs. 1 and 2 show different designs 
of steel molds; Fig. 3 shows a mold and coil assembled 
for use. 

Mo!ds embodying this principle can be used either 
with or without hot top brick. By cooling the lower 
part of the ingot more than the top the purpose is to 
insure freedom from pipe throughout the greater length 
of the ingot. This will do away to some extent with 
the need for special hot top brick. The mold is not pro- 
posed exclusively for forging ingot practice but for the 
manufacture of any large ingot. It is believed that 
large ingots for plate mill work can be cast in this type 
of mold to better advantage than by the bottom pour 
method now used so extensively throughout the East, 
and that this practice will be found superior to any 
other in giving a workmanlike finish to plates and in- 
suring freedom from cracks, pits, snakes and blisters, 
in as far as these defects are attributable to the ingot. 

This is a radical departure from any existing prac- 
tice. The mold, as shown in the several drawings, con- 
sists of a shell of steel instead of being a heavy iron 
casting. It is designed in several different types and 
may be made in any shape or size to meet the trade’s 
requirements for corresponding ingots. For instance, 
the molds may have an internal cross section that is 
neither square nor rectangular, with round corners, 
hexagonal, octagonal, circular or corrugated. This 
steel mold would weigh only about one-half as much 
as do those which are used at present, and for this 
reason would greatly reduce first cost. 

Because this mold is made of comparatively thin 
steel walls, when water is applied to its external sur- 
face directly after an ingot is poured therein, it is thin 
enough that the rate of cooling of the surface of the 
ingot can be accelerated and controlled; and the mold 
will also be tough enough to resist the severe thermal 
shock involved in the process. Water may be applied 
by means of a bath, spray or any mechanical device, as 
the idea involved is not for any particular scheme of 
applying water, but rather the use of water in any 
way upon the exterior surfaces of a mold to accelerate 
and control the rate of cooling of an inclosed ingot. 


The Thomas Iron Co., Hokendauqua, Pa., is keeping 
its local furnace in blast, stocking up a large propor- 
tion of the pig iron production at its local storage 
wharves. The company has announced a 20 per cent 
wage reduction for employees at the plant. 
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LOWER PRICES IN BELGIUM 


Steel Manufacturers Concerned Over Luxem- 
burg’s Advantage—Labor Favors 
Shop Councils 
(Special Correspondence) 


> 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Jan. 3.—The iron and steel 
market continues to show a downward tendency, bars, 
beams and rails maintaining their old prices with diffi- 
culty. In fact, quotations are beginning to leave but 
tittle margin of profit, and producers are vigorously 
demanding the re-establishment of the pre-war basis 
for the transport of ore from the frontier to the centers 
of consumption and for finished products from the 
centers of consumption to Antwerp. 

Special rates which permitted the production in Bel- 
gium of pig iron and steel under conditions practically 
identical with Luxemburg and Lorraine competitors 
were suppressed. Producers are compelled to pay full 
tariffs of the fourth class increased 125 per cent, which 
represents for the transport of ore toward centers of 
consumption 440 per cent increase and for finished 
products to Antwerp 600 per cent. Iron and steel men 
say it is unjust that their transportation charges should 
be augmented to this extent while for other industries 
they are only a little more than doubled. 


Belgian Steel Makers Protest 


Still another menace to the Belgian iron and steel 
industry is the economic entente with Luxemburg which 
puts Luxemburgians in a much better situation with 
regard to production to prices than Belgian plants. 
This caused a deputation composed of 14 leading repre- 
sentatives of the Belgian steel industry to call on the 
Government. Messrs. Trasenster of Ougrée-Marihaye, 
Greiner of Cockerill, Germeau of La Providence, Stouls 
of Esperance Longdoz, de Lellio of Angleur, and 
Vauthier of Monceau-St. Fiacre gave an account of the 
present state of the Belgian industry pointing out its 
handicaps in view of the increase in ore carrying 
charges and the labor policy of the Grand Duchy. The 
advantageous price of coke Luxemburg receives from 
Germany also was examined. 

Furthermore, the important French railroad lines 
have just realized that the iron and steel industry 
should be fostered and have accepted reductions of 15 
per cent in tariffs for shipments of raw materials from 
the French frontier to pig iron producing centers and 
from these centers to the French frontier for the ex- 
port of finished iron and steel products. It is argued 
that if French railroads can make these concessions, 
the Belgian state railroad can do likewise. The Gov- 
ernment, represented at the audience of the Belgian 


steel men by two of its ministers, showed by their 


answers that they appreciated the situation. Without 
making any agreement they let it be understood that 
they would support the demands of the steel men. 

With the drop in prices, there is talk of a reduction 
to the basis of a four day a week working basis. Al- 
ready in Charleroi some plants are operating on this 
time. The year 1920 was exceptionally good for the 
3elgian coal industry. Prices never attained such high 
levels nor had miners received such high wages. The 
new year does not promise to be as prosperous. Al- 
ready a reduction in prices is announced for March 1 at 
the latest. The reconstruction of the mines in the north 
of France and in Pas-de-Calais and the competition of 
American coal in European ports has created a new 
situation which is strongly influencing the Belgian coal 
market. The Government as heretofore remains the 
best customer of Belgian collieries. While before the 
war Belgium paid from 42 million to 45 million francs 
for coal used on the railroads it is now spending 322 
million frances a year for the same object. 

The Cockerill company proposes to build a new 
blooming mill and a rail mill. 

The balance sheet for the fiscal year of the Esper- 
ance Longdoz company represents 45 per cent of pre- 
war production. Active work is going on in the re- 


construction of a third blast furnace and Cowper stoves 
which were entirely destroyed and it is hoped to have 
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the furnace ready in March. The reconstruction o/ 
three mills demolished by the Germans is slow. 
hoped to have a bar mill in operation by April. 

A congress of metallurgical workers (unio: 
has just been held at Liege. The organization is 
brating its 15th anniversary and counts to-day | 
members. Last year the federation gave its support 
to 73 strikes involving 26,000 men. Most of the con. 
flicts involved increases of wages. The economic : 
ation was discussed and several speakers said that th 
present depression might put in peril the union cop. 
quests. A resolutiom was adopted stating that “the 
plan of ‘factory councils’ has been admitted by Belgiay 
legislators to be the best means of trying to get out of 
the present disturbed situation and to permit producers 
to control the product of their labor and to prevent 
employers from realizing unwarranted profits. The 
executive committee is charged to begin a campaign to 
popularize and to procure a practical realization of 
‘factory councils’ and the organization of ‘contracts of 
enterprise,’ first steps toward the socialization of in. 
dustries.” 


the 


Production and Prices 
Production statistics for November just issued show 
the following results, the figures representing metri: 
tons: 


Percentage Co 
pared wit } 
Cet., Nov., Oct., N 
1920 1920 1920 2 
ee Ev dw vinccndale 124,692 118,410 60 
Finished iron ....... 17,422 16,419 69 f 
Steel ingots, ete..... 121,642 119,664 59 
Finished steel ...... 93,433 96,445 60 62 


Coke production for November was 170,460 tons, or 
3000 tons less than in October, though an increase over 
all other months of the year. In October 3059 workers 
were employed in this industry and in November, 2883. 

Prices to-day are as follows: Merchant steel, f.o.b. 
Antwerp, 72.50 francs; ordinary sheets, 87.50 francs; 
sheets 3 mm., 90 francs;. rails, 70 frances; beams, 67.50 
francs. Coke sells at 132.50 francs, the official price of 
Syndicat des Cokes Belges. 


Activity in Luxemburg 


ESCH-SUR-ALZETTE, LUXEMBURG, Jan. 3.—The « 
pression which is affecting the iron and steel indust 
of France and Belgium does not seem to have touch 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. On the contrary, 
is announced that several blast furnaces are to 
lighted. A fifth blast furnace has just been put 
operation at the Adolphe-Emile division of the So 
Metallurgique des Terres Rouges at Esch-sur-A 
La Societé Anonyme des Hauts Fourneaux (blast tw 
naces) et Acieries de Differdange-Rumelange at Diff 
dange has four out of ten furnaces in operation a! 
Societé Anonyme des Acieries Réunies de Burbac! 
Esch-Dudelange has also just lighted a third blast fur- 
nace out of six. 

Although the situation seems to improve at 
works, it is the contrary with regard to the commer 
in ore. Merchant Mining companies—those not tk 
hands of the iron and steel companies—are beginning 
to feel the effect of the depression in Belgium. Ord 
are rare and owners are forced to restrict prod ict 
and dismiss workers. The Rhenish-Westphalian p!ant 
have just cancelled a series of contracts owing to 4 
abundance of ore which they are receiving from 
French mining comptoirs. 





The Robesonia Iron Co., Lebanon, Pa., is arranging 
for the relining of its blast furnace, recently >! 
out. A number of improvements and repairs W!! 
made at the plant, including the installation of a ne 
hoist. The work is expected to require several mont! 
for completion. 


new 





The Logan Foundry, Logan, Ohio, operated — 
25 years by the late Scott Braddock, has been so'¢ 


nt 


the Buckeye Supply Co., which will operate the p!an 
in the future. 


The Nagle Steel Co., Seyfert, Pa., closed down 
Jan. 21, throwing about 200 men out of employme 
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German Iron Trade Fears Depression 


Readjustments in Other Countries Point the 
Restrictions 


Prevented 


Large Exports—New Iron Trade Control 


(Spe cial Corre sponde nee) 


ERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 4.—Reports from the iron 
since my last letter have been rather scanty. 
tendency toward weakness mentioned then has 
ied, and it has been encouraged by what is going 
outside markets. A fortnight ago Luxemburg 


é lucers reduced foundry iron by 155 marks to 1,500 
ks per ton. More recently reports from Belgian 
4 ters indicate that the downward movement there is 


uing. A great many inquiries regarding prices 

received by steel producers, but no orders are given, 
prices continue to yield ground. 

Weakening in Export Prices 

the German trade a further weakening in bars 

‘port is mentioned, and it is probable that home 

s are also able to place orders at easier terms 

hitherto. While the export price is nominally 130 

there is considerable selling at lower figures; 

es as low as 112 gulden are mentioned. Price con- 

Be. essions in thin plates are also made where large orders 

wre offered but, says one report, sales are almost im- 

possible. This corresponds with a marked dullness that 

has prevailed in that product for some weeks. Plates 


+ of greater thickness, however, are still in good demand. 
4 Commercial forms of steel are in lighter demand, and 
r st of the works can fill orders in two months. 

2 Toward the end of the year the Iron Industry Union 
Er, ished price restrictions in export business, and this 


nproved the prospects for foreign business. From 
Upper Silesian district it is reported that this has 
in a considerable increase of foreign orders. 


Looking for Depression 


in iron men, however, tend to take a rather 
tic view of the prospects of the trade. Many 
see a general world crisis coming on, which 
nevitably react unfavorably upon the German 
Thus at a recent meeting of the Lothringer 
hich ratified the amalgamation with the Has- 
Geheimrat Peter Kléckner gave the following 
; rloomy forecast of coming events: “We are 
be nmencement of a great business crisis which 
ng in America and England and is already 
at the doors of Belgium and France. There 
no question that this crisis will also reach us 
bring a great money stringency and lack of 
ent for labor.” 
ter who has recently spent some time in study- 


5 litions in the West found similar pessimism 
the leading iron men of that region. After 
that production in the German trade is now on 


Z nd basis, he continues: “And the view is not 
E> eard that we can only get upon a sound basis 
er we shall have gone through the purifying 
a severe business crisis.” 
innual report of the Deutsch-Luxemburg Co., 
: leading member of the Rhein-Elbe Union, 
just been published, contains the following 
passage: “As regards the prospects for the 
ir nothing definite can be said. The restric- 
al allotments, particularly after the Spa agree- 


sed great reductions in production. Of our 


irnaces only five remain in operation. The 
' orders in our various divisions is satisfac- 
lemand has slackened in both home and for- 
ness. The exceedingly troublesome regula- 
reed by the authorities inflicted great damage 
business life. In the spring we could have 
our sales of iron and steel abroad by hun- 
thousands of tons at high prices. But the ex- 
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port regulations made it impossible to take full advan- 
tage of the boom in the world’s markets. The tempo- 
rary scarcity of iron products misled buyers to place 
orders far beyond their requirements; and warnings 
as to the artificial character of our home boom were 
disregarded. Only now have alleviations for the export 
trade been granted; but in the meantime the foreign 
price of iron products has fallen by about 180 gulden 
per ton. German business lost billions through the un- 
intelligent, rule-of-thumb treatment of economic prob- 
lems.” 
New Plan for Iron Trade Control 


The Government’s project for overhauling the or- 
ganization of the Iron Industry Union, referred to in 
my last letter, has now been laid before the several 
ministries concerned; to ascertain their views. Accord- 
ing to press reports the new measure greatly extends 
the powers of the union. Whereas hitherto it had only 
the power to decide as to prices, it is now to regulate 
the trade in scrap, to decide questions connected with 
imports and exports, to guarantee the home require- 
ments, and to declare expropriations in certain cases. 
Hitherto it could only make recommendations in these 
matters. 

A partial reconstruction of the organization of the 
union will also be carried out. Hitherto there was an 
equality of representation as between producers on the 
one side and consumers and dealers on the other. Now 
it is proposed to give producers and consumers equal 
representation, so that the casting vote, in cases of dis- 
agreement, will rest with the dealer members, whose 
number apparently remains unchanged. The consumer 
group, again, is to be sub-divided into manufacturing 
consumers and ultimate consumers. This latter sub- 
group will embrace railroads, tramways and street car 
lines, ship owners, and the united consumers’ organiza- 
tion. The representatives of the Metal Workers’ Asso- 
ciation are to be elected by the General League of Ger- 
man labor unions. The Government’s right of veto 
will continue, according to its own wish, to be confined 
to “matters of public interest,” while the manufactur- 
ers wanted to have it restricted to matters of “purely 
private-economic import”; and the Government is left 
an entirely free hand in deciding what is of public 
interest. 

At two points iron men will make a fight on the 
measure: the Governments’ ill-defined right of veto 
and the instalment of the dealer grovy as umpire be- 
tween the equalized groups of producers and consumers. 
These two points counterbalance by far the extension 
of functions for the union already noted, so the iron 

en hold; and they will undoubtedly use their full in- 
fluence to defeat the proposed bill. 


Silesia Hopes for Russian Business 


In the Upper Silesian machinery trade an increase 
of foreign orders has been registered, but home buyers 
are still holding back. An overproduction of agricul- 
tural machinery is mentioned there, and although 
prices have been repeatedly reduced in order to attract 
buyers they continue to hold aloof. Notwithstanding 
the increased foreign orders mentioned it is asserted 
that Silesian machine shops can now scarcely compete 
in outside markets, though Silesia has hopes of doing a 
big business in Russia later on. While all such hopes 
point to an indefinite future, the Silesian shops are just 
now encountering sharper and ‘sharper competition 
from the shops of Czecho-Slovakia. At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Maschinenfabrik Schiess, of Diis- 
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seldorf, it was stated that new orders have fallen off 
considerably. 


Iron Making Moving Eastward 


A certain migratory movement in the western Ger- 
man iron trade is noted. Several of the big companies 
in the Ruhr region are planning to move their mills 
for the more highly finished goods eastward into what 
is called the Sauerland, a predominantly agricultural 
district adjoining the great coal and iron region. This 
movement is partly dictated by the wish to get access 
to new labor supplies, and partly to get out of the 
crowded and trbulent population of that region, per- 
meated with communistic principles. The growing im- 
portance of lignite, or brown coal, is also tending to 
break up the old iron industrial centers. Just now it 
has been reported that the Siegen-Solingen Gusstahl 
Verein is about to begin the erection of an electric 
steel works in the central German lignite region. There 
appears to be a two-fold purpose in this case: one is 
to escape the high taxation at Solingen; the other is 
to resort to lignite in order to avoid the uncertainties 
now connected with the bituminous coal supply. 

How real those uncertainties are may be seen from 
the fact that some of the big mixed concerns of the 
Ruhr district now get an allotment of less than 10 per 
cent of their own coal product. The car shortage has 
not been relieved, and several days ago it was reported 
that non-deliveries of empty cars reached 5000 to 6000 
a day in the Ruhr district. The prospects for better 
water transportation, however, have been substantially 
improved through copious rains. 


Coal Allotments to Iron Groups 


After the numerous re-groupings and consolidations 
of coal mines with iron companies carried out within 


HIGHER RAIL RATES 


Railroads File Schedules Increasing Charges for 
Hauling Iron Ore 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Schedules increasing rail 
rates and dock charges on iron ore hauled from the 
mines in Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin to the 
upper lake docks have begun to reach the tariff section 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. They are 
filed to become effective Feb. 25 and carry advances 
outlined in THE IRON AGE of last week. The Duluth & 
Iron Range Railroad, a supsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has filed a tariff to become operative 
Feb. 22, maintaining the rate of $1 from mines in Minne- 
sota to Duluth, but carrying changes in rules govern- 
ing reconsignment and combination rates. The tariff 
of the other Steel Corporation line, the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern, had not reached the tariff section of the 
commission to-day, but it is presumed it has been pre- 
pared and also will make only the change proposed by 
the Duluth & Iron Range. 

Other tariffs which have become available for in- 
spection include the following: Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic Railroad increasing the rail rate from the 
Gwynn, Princeton and Republic districts of Marquette 
range to Marquette, Dollar Bay and Newberry, Mich., 
from 70c. to 75c. and the dock storage and handling 
charge from 5c. to 10c.; from the Ishpeming and Ne- 
gaunee districts of the Marquette range to the same 
point from 60c. to 65c. and the dock storage and han- 
dling charge from 5c. to 10c. 

Soo Line, increasing the rail rate from Wisconsin 
and Michigan mines of the Gogebic range to Ashland, 
Wis., from 80c. to 90c., and the dock storage and han- 
dling charge from 5c. to 10c. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, increasing the rail 
rate from the Menominee range to Escanaba, Mich., 
from 80c. to 90c., and the dock storage and handling 
charge from 5c. to 10c. 

It has been announced that, as soon as all the tariff 
numbers are available a protest against the proposed 
increases will be filed in behalf of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, asking for suspension of the ad- 
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recent months the production of coal and coke allot 
to the different groups under the old syndicate dist 
bution is as follows: 

1. Rhein-Elbe Union (Deutsch-Luxemburg, Gels: 
kirchen, Bochum, etc.) 16,113,000 tons of coal, 3,191, 
tons of coke; 

2. Harpen, with two sub-companies, 9,126,000 
coal, and 2,414,000 tons coke; 

3. Funke-Lothringen Group 
tons coal, 1,672,000 tons coke; 

4. Gutehoffnungs-Hiitte, with three others, 
000 tons coal, 1,398,000 tons coke; 

5. Hoesch, with three mines, 6,171,000 
1,073,000 tons coke; 

6. Hibernia (Prussian State) 
1,512,000 tons coke; 

7. Phénix, with “Zollverein,” 5,140,000 
1,302,000 tons coke; 

8. Mathias Stinnes, with six mines, 4,818,000 
coal, 959,000 tons coke; 

9. Thyssen, with two other mines, 3,650,000 
coal, 35,000 tons coke; 


(14 mines), 8,361 


~] 


tons 
5,813,000 tons 


tons 


10. Lothringer Verein, with two others, 3,630,000 
tons coal, 846,000 tons coke; 
11. Mannesmann, with two others, 2,697,000 ; 


coal, 550,000 tons coke; 

12. Rheinische Stahlwerke, with two others, 2,515 
000 tons coal, 350,000 tons coke; 

13. Stumm Brothers (4 mines), 2,438,000 tons coal, 
893,000 tons coke. 

Thirty-six other mines and minor groups have total! 
allotments of 41,861,000 tons of coal, and 9,210.000 tons 
of coke. It is an interesting fact that Rhein-Elbe has 
13% per cent of the allotments in coal and about 12! 
per cent in coke. 


vances until a hearing can be obtained on the petitio: 

filed last month by the shippers asking for decreases 
under existing rates. In view of the fact that the new , 
tariffs have been filed practically two weeks only afte: ' 
the petition was served on the carriers, it is thought 

to be probable that the commission will treat the new 

schedules as part of the protest against present rat 

This will present an unusual situation because, u! 

the ordinary proceeding simply protesting against 

posed advances, it will be an instance on the part of th 

railroad of asking higher rates than those now preva 

ing, with the shippers asking lower charges than | 

in effect along with protest against the proposed ad 

vances. 


Increased Production of By-Product Coke 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Increase in the productio! , 
of by-product coke as related to beehive fuel is show! } 
by preliminary returns made to the Geological Su 
by operators of by-product plants indicating that 
total output of by-product coke during the calenda! 
year 1920 was approximately 30,680,000 net tons. 
total production of all coke in 1920, excluding £as- 
house coke, was 51,505,000 tons, of which 40.4 pe t 
was made in beehive ovens and 59.6 per cent | 
product ovens. The output of by-product coke in 
was an increase of 5,500,000 tons, or 22 per cent 
the output reported in 1919, when 25,143,542 tons wa 
produced. Nearly every state reported a substa 
increase in production. More than 850 new by-pro: 
ovens were put in operation and 580 more were "* 
ported under construction at the close of the year. 
the basis of 1919 practice, the coal charged to product 
by-product coke recovered would be 43,800,000 net tons ; 
Details covering the industry in 1920 will be pub! 
in a later bulletin. 


1990) 
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“Modern Developments in Metallurgical Resear } 
will be the subject of a paper to be read at a meet! 4 
of the Pittsburgh section of the American Electro 
Chemical Society at Mellon Institute, Friday evens. 
Jan. 28, by Colin G. Fink, manager of laboratories ©! 
the Chile Exploration Co., New York. 









Promoting Efficiency in Industrial Plants 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Publishes 


Results of Survey of Six Hundred Companies 


and Study of Profit Sh 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 21.—The value of Cleveland indus- 
neentive plans for promoting efficiency and har- 
in employment relations during the present period 

isiness readjustment is strikingly illustrated in a 
100-page printed report, “Employees’ Incentive 
in Cleveland Industries,” made public to-day by 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. This report, 
was prepared by the chamber’s committee on 

r relations, W. B. McAllister, chairman, outlines the 

typical Cleveland plans for employees’ profit shar- 
onuses, individual premiums and incentives, and 
ownership. Its publication is in line with the 

eland chamber’s plan of illustrating various recom- 
lations of its declaration of principles of labor rela- 
ssued April, 1920. 


Employees’ Incentive Plans 


far as is known, this is the first survey to be 

if all employees’ incentive plans in any one city. 

e course of the survey, 600 leading Cleveland indus- 
employing normally about 210,000 people were 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce, of which 19 per 
t were found to maintain some form of profit sharing, 
is or stock sales plan, classified by the report as 
sup incentives.” The report also cites prominent 
mples of local individual incentive plans, whereby 
nancial incentives are offered individual employees 
d on their production compared with a standard out- 
The number of such plans in Cleveland is excep- 


nally large. 
The chamber’s committee on labor relations, by 
; h the report was prepared, does not attempt to 


ss an opinion as to the merits of any particular 
ntive plan, but in the introduction to the report 
its conviction that the principle of offering em- 
es individual incentives based on individual effort 
omplishment is fundamentally correct. The pur- 
f the committee in making this study is stated to 
; rst, to ascertain the policies underlying local profit 
| , bonus and stock ownership plans and the meth- 
mployed, and, second, to determine what results 
eing obtained. Each plan described is presented 
standard subject heads, for instance, employees’ 
lity to participate, extent of participation, method 
termining funds available for distribution, pay- 
of incentive, conditions of forfeiture, reasons for 
lation of plan, results reported. This method, 
panied by summaries of plans by classes, enables 
‘yers to study the points in each plan in relation to 
particular problems. 


Successful and Other Attempts 


addition to describing many Cleveland incentive 
n detail, the report gives a complete list of Cleve- 
firms having successful ptofit sharing, bonus and 
sales plans for their employees. A résume of un- 
sful and discontinued incentive plans with the 
: for their discontinuance is also included in the 


valuable feature of the report is the Cleveland 

ver’s announcement of certain basic principles, 
n its opinion, should underlie an incentive plan 
r to Insure success, as follows: 


entive plan should have as its fundamental pur- 
ncreasing of the value of employees’ services both 
ves and to their employer. 
a plan should serve to promote confidence and 
ling between the employer and employees 
that end, the benefits of the employees should be 
\l and in addition to the current rate of wages. 
plan should not represent paternalism or philan- 
n the employer's part. 


aring in Various Forms 


>. The participants in the plan should be informed as to 
the factors affecting the payment and the amount of the 


incentive. 


6. They should, preferably, be represented in the adminis- 


tration of the plan 
7. The plan should be dt signed to meet the needs of each 


enterprise and to accomplish the worthy objects of the 


employer 

8. The success of any plan is particularly dependent upon 
the effectiveness of its management Any plan, no matter 
how admirable may be its features, will fail unless it is 


properly managed 


Throughout the report, many results of employees’ 
incentive plans are illustrated. They include increased 
productive efficiency, reduced labor turn-over, prompt 
and regular attendance, loyalty, interest in the work, 
thrift and self-development. The report states that, 
wherever under existing wage systems these factors 
are not given due weight, it is the proper function of 
incentive plans to remedy this situation. 


December Employment Statistics 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Figures prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, show 
that 98 iron and steel establishments carried 132,616 
workmen on the payroll in December, as compared with 
145,565 in November, 1920, a decrease of 8.9 per cent. 
The amounts of the respective payrolls for semi-monthly 
periods were $9,879,643 and $11,274,346, a decrease of 
12.4 per cent for the later month. An opposite position 
is shown when comparison is made between December, 
1920, and December, 1919. Based upon the reports from 
97 iron and steel plants, during the former month the 
number of employees was 132,390, with a semi-monthly 
payroll of $9,850,831, while for December, 1919, the 
number of employees was 128,041, with a payroll of 
$8,643,903, the increase for December of last yéar being 
3.4 per cent as to number of employees and 14 per cent 
as to money paid out in wages. 

A decrease of 4 per cent, or from 61,156 in Novem- 
ber, 1920, to 58,681 in December, was made in the num- 
ber of employees of 54 car building and repairing 
plants, the semi-monthly payrolls being $4,437,994 and 
$4,393,173 respectively, a decrease of 1 per cent. In 
December, 1919, there were 48,908 employees engaged 
in the 53 car building and repairing plants as compared 
with 55,640 engaged in the same plants in December, 
1920, the semi-monthly payrolls being $3,088,160 and 
$4,156,206 respectively. 

The better showing made as to number of employees 
and wages paid in December of last year as compared 
with December, 1919, is explained by strike conditions 
during the latter period. On the other hand, the better 
showing for November, 1920, as compared with Decem- 
ber of that year is accepted as a more accurate condi- 
tion of industry inasmuch as it reflects the further 
letup in production, which began to make itself felt in 
the iron and steel trade in October. 

Commenting on wage rate changes during the period 
from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 1920, as it pertains to iron 
and steel, the bureau says: 

“One-half of the force in one establishment was 
granted an increase of 12 per cent. Another estab- 
lishment gave a 4 per cent increase to 8.6 per cent of 
the force. Following a period of idleness, the puddlers 
in six mills resumed work at an increase of 4.8 per 
cent. In one plant, time and one-half, or approximately 
13.7 per cent was eliminated. A decrease of 15 per 
cent to 95 per cent of the employees, was reported by 
one concern, while another concern made a 10 per cent 
decrease, but the percentage of employees affected was 
not stated. The per capita earnings reported for this 
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payroll period, as compared with the payroll period for 
November, 1920, show a decrease of 3.8 per cent, owing 
to a general lack of work.” 


Strike in Boston Building Trades 


Effective Jan. 19, the United Building Trades Coun- 
cil, Boston, called a strike of all its members employed 
on building jobs in greater Boston and on one hotel job 
at Miami, Fla., building by a Boston contractor. It is 
estimated 10,000 workers failed to report at their re- 
spective places of employment the following morning. 
No disturbance or picketing has been reported. The 
strike is a purely local affair. The strike of union mem- 
bers at Shawsheen Village, Andover, Mass., employed 
on buildings erecting for the American Woolen Co., is 
not associated with the Boston trouble. Altogether 
there are about 30,000 building employees within the 
jurisdiction of the United Building Trades Council, but 
practically two-thirds this number has had no employ- 
ment, new construction work in greater Boston being 
at a minimum. The present strike involves all crafts, 
including the metal working and fabricators. 

The strike is the first general one called since 1886. 
In the spring of that year, there was a general strike 
that lasted 12 weeks and ended with defeat for the 
union. At that time the union demanded a reduction in 
working hours from 10 to 8 per day. In the fall of that 
year the Building Trades Employers’ Association 
changed the method of payment for labor, from a day 
to an hour basis, and of its own initiative reduced the 
day’s work from 10 to 9 hours. This was the first time 
that any such organization took such a progressive 
step. Some years later, the association reduced the 
day’s work from 9 to 8 hours. 

The present trouble is the outgrowth of demands 
made by the various building crafts for an increase in 
wages from $1 to $1.50 per hour. The Building Trades 
Employers’ Association had first stood willing to con- 
tinue the $1 per hour wage with certain other modifica- 
tions, but when demands for $1.50 per hour were made, 
it gave notice that the wage is to be reduced from $1 
to 90c. per hour with an increase in working hours 
from 40 to 44 per week. Under its plan the workman’s 
net loss per week is less than 50c. The strike was 
-alled as a result of this action. 

L. P. Soule, president Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, also is president of the L. P. Soule & Son 
Co., contractor, which is building the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank, John Hancock Building, new National 
Shawmut Bank Building and has two other large jobs 
under way. All work on these projects is stopped. The 
present strike was clearly anticipated, for engineers 
and architects of Boston for some time had advised 
prospective builders to withhold operations pending a 
clearer labor situation. 

An effort on the part of union officials to inject 
politics into the trouble so far has not proved very suc- 
cessful. It also has been suggested that an investiga- 
tion similar to that held in New York in connection with 
the building trades may be started, but no definite 
action has been taken. 


Employees on a Par With Stockholders 


Every time the stockholders receive an extra divi- 
dend on stock, the employees will be given a correspond- 
ing bonus, in cash when the stockholders receive cash, 
and in stock when the stockholders get stock. This is 
the principle of the profit-sharing system just installed 
as an experiment by the Mahr Mfg. Co., oil burning 
equipment, Minneapolis, Minn. The first bonuses will 
be awarded on Feb. 1, 1922, to workmen who have been 
in the employ of the company a year. The amount of 
the bonus will be based-on the salary of the employee. 
The system applies to office help and salesmen as well. 
For instance, if the stockholders receive a 10 per cent 
extra dividend, a workman, who receives $1,000 a year 
wages, will receive a bonus of $100. 

The plan was outlined before the entire force by 
Warren M. Horner, president of the company. He said: 
“Wages, at best, are only guesses and it is impossible 
to guess exactly the actual worth of any individual or 


several individuals in any department. Therefore, 
must follow that a wage is either too high or too loy 
If all wages were too high, a business would becon 
bankrupt. Consequently, wages taken as a whole mu 
be less than the individual actually earns. Hence, ¢ 
only way in which the wage earner can be prope 
rewarded is to assume that his yearly wage is a fa 
measure of what that individual has contributed 
production or success of the business for that year, a; 
each unit of $100 or $1,000 of wage can be justly co 
pared to each unit of $100 or $1,000 of capital invested 

The president announced that the company recent): 
acquired several acres on which to create a mode 
factory site. “The amount of land secured was th 
result of a definite plan, not alone to take care of 2 
enormous growth in the next five years, but to provid: 
room and light and playground for employees.” 





Employees Hosts to Officers and Directors 


The customary roles of hosts and guests were 1 
versed when the employees of the American Pulley ( 
Philadelphia, gave a banquet to the officers and dir 
tors of the company at the Germantown Cricket Club 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the company. The employees proposed, 
financed, arranged and conducted the banquet through 
the workmen’s committee. At one long table sat 
officers and directors of the company; at tables paral| 
sat the workmen, pressmen, machinists, clerks and 
stenographers. 

The chairman of the workmen’s committee presented 
a beautiful testimonial book, signed by the 520 en 
ployees, to the president of the company, C. E. Brinley. 
The demonstrations of loyalty, good feeling and genuine 
co-operativeness were most spontaneous. The follow- 
ing greeting appeared on the testimonial book: 

We, your employees, whose names appear on the fol 
ing pages, have thought this twenty-fifth anniversary dat: 
fitting occasion to express to you our appreciation of 
manner in which the administrative end of the business 
being conducted 

It is a great satisfaction to us to be associated in 
various capacities with men in whose business judgment 
friendship we have the fullest confidence. 

Your efforts in establishing the cost price store, cat 
teria, dental clinic, dispensary, etc., are particularly appré 
ciated because they are evidence of your desire to be of r¢ 
assistance in upbuilding the health and prosperity of the 
organization. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure to us to pledge to you our 
continued co-operation, support and loyalty in assisting you 
in the further upbuilding of this institution which was created 
SO many years ago. 


President Barr on Immigration 


William H. Barr, president of the Lumen Bearing 
Co., Buffalo and Youngstown, and also of the National 
Founders’ Association and the Inter-Racial Council, 
was the speaker at the noon luncheon of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, Friday, Jan. 21. His subject 
was, “A Constructive Immigration Plan,” in which he 
made a strong plea for the retention of present immi- 
gration laws, claiming that if they were properly ob- 
served they were sufficient. He decried newspaper 
stories that from 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 people in 
Europe were already to immigrate to this country and 
asserted that actually the emigration to Europe in the 
year ended June 30, 1919, had exceeded the immigra- 
tion to this country. Pointing out that immigration 
before the war was prompted by a desire for religious 
cr political freedom or economic advantages, he said 
that since religious and political freedom was at hand 
for European peoples, future immigration would be 
guided by such economic advantages as this country 
could provide. The poverty of the people, not to men- 
tion the high passage rates, was against anything like 
an exodus from Europe. He argued for selection at 
point of origin for immigrants and for the adoption 0! 
proper methods both for the reception of new citizens 
and their introduction to the American ideals. Mr. 
Barr declared that there still was a shortage of un- 
skilled labor in the country and that the abundance at 
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was more apparent than real, pointing out that 
skilled or semi-skilled workmen now were seek- 
:killed work to have something to do during the 
readjustment, which was creating so much 

. 


Readjusting on Pacific Coast 





rrLE, Jan. 27.—Employers of steel labor here 
nounced to-day that they will take immediate 
compete with other shipbuilding and repair 
r the business that comes to the territory by 
the handicap that has existed against this 
e Nov. 1, 1919, when the wage scale of the 
rades was the highest in the United States. 
000 men will be affected by the readjustment 
1k effect to-day in the Washington district, 
to an Official statement issued by A. F. 
chairman of the district. The reduction will 
sdc. an hour for mechanics in the metal trades 
an hour for helpers. The readjustment re- 
wages 8c, an hour and restores the competitive 
Plants affected are located at Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Sedro-Woolley and Grays Harbor. 
rohibitive wage scale here was a heritage to 
s shops from the shipbuilding industry, for 
hipyards were the only ones on the Pacific 
iccept a scale higher than the Macy award. 


Open Shop Adopted 


ELAND, Jan. 24.—An important step in the 
movement in Cleveland has been taken by 
ss and aluminum foundries that have decided to 
n open shop basis when their agreements with 
lders expire Feb. 1. No decision has been made 
as to wages. There are 16 of these foundries 
maintain a separate organization from the 


ndries that manufacture plumbers’ brass goods. 
ree of the latter adopted open shop Jan. 1 and in- 


ised their work day from eight to nine hours with- 


Str 


hanging the day’s pay, this amounting to a wage 


it from 90c. to 80c. an hour. 
Developments are expected this week in the situa- 


respect to Cleveland gray iron foundries which 
w nearly all operated as closed shops. The 
ment between the gray iron foundries and their 
expired Jan. 1, but the foundries decided to 
onditions to continue under the 1920 agreement 
1, because the wage agreement between the 
ind aluminum foundries and their molders did 
re until that date. With the recent adoption 
open shop by the Grabler Mfg. Co., all of the 
illeable foundries in -Cleveland are now open 
The employees of the Grabler company went on 
ke when the open shop policy was adopted, and 
still out, but their places have already been partly 
outside molders, the company at present hav- 
60 to 80 men at work. Of the four steel 
es in Cleveland, two are now operated as closed 
nd two as open shops. 





Alleged Cause of Many Strikes 


‘ ASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Employers of the United 
te e been “bled” of many hundreds of thousands 
and 75 per cent of the strikes by machinists’ 
ns during the past two years have been 
the operations of a nation-wide organization, 
» a statement made by E. C. Davison, general 
easurer of the International Association of 
He charged that the body, which he de- 
“super-private detective agency,” has been 
the fears of employers regarding the 
tivities of radicals and then collecting sums 
rers which did not exist. The statement 
n was made following an investigation 
nave conducted, and which was confined 
organizations. He said he had no doubt 
have been pursued in other trades. 
per cent of the so-called I. W. W.’s,” said 
“are in the employ of an agency I can 
similar organization. 
hinists don’t want to fight capital. We 
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want to co-operate with capital. We know that strikes 
and lockouts are wasteful, and we are trying to stop 
them. In 1919, machinists in this country lost $92,- 
607,000 in wages -because of strikes and lockouts. The 
loss to employers in profits was about $207,000,000. 
And the public, of course, lost through the shutting off 
of production.” 

It is claimed by Mr. Davison that a strike of ma- 
chinists in Akron, Ohio, in the summer of I919 was 
due to the activities of 14 employees of a private de- 
tective agency and that eight of them were proved to 
be members of the I. W. W., who had worked their 
way into the ranks of organized labor to stir up 
trouble from within, a condition like the one which is 
generally believed to have brought about the steel 
strike in the fall of 1919. Similar results, it was said 
by Mr. Davison, were obtained from an investigation of 
the strike of the marine machinists at Norfolk, Va., in 
1919. Other cases of the kind which he mentioned in- 
cluded the Bridgeport, Conn., controversy between 
munition workers and employers during the war, lead- 
ing to the revocation of the charter of one union of 
the machinists’ organization and the “unauthorized” 
strike of railroad workers last year. 

In order to combat the work of these agencies, Mr. 
Davison stated, the International Association of Ma- 
chinists has employed secret agents of its own, who 
have gained admission to the ranks of private detective 
agencies and are keeping the organized labor leaders 
informed of the plots to stir up labor controversies. 





Foundry Conditions in Cleveland 


A survey of the foundry situation in Cleveland, made 
the past week, in which data were obtained from 20 
foundries, including some of the largest gray iron, mal- 
leable and steel, and a few brass foundries, shows that 
the plants reporting are operating at 28 per cent of the 
normal capacity. 
some of the foundries now operating in a very limited 
way will shut down within the next week or two. Re- 
ports indicate that competition for business is bringing 
out some very low prices for castings, particularly from 
the Chicago and Milwaukee districts. 

Leading malleable iron foundries recently reduced 
prices 8 to 10 per cent, but a report that the Ford 
Motor Co. secured a quotation of 6c. per lb. on hubs 
from a Western foundry, as compared with 9c. quoted 
by a Cleveland foundry, would indicate that some mal- 
leable foundries are making deeper cuts in prices. 


Unless conditions improve shortly, 


Frick Coke Company Operations Increased 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Jan. 24.—The week continues to 
indicate a “marking time” situation in the coal and 
coke industry in the Connellsville bituminous region. 
With the single exception of the Washington Run 
Company, no contracts have been made for the first 
half of the year for coke although many inquiries are 
being: received. So far no negotiations have been 
opened for new coal contracts, old coal agreements 
expiring on April 1. There is no “spot” production nor 
demand either for coal or coke this week and any 
price quotations would be nominal. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co., which operated its coke 
plants only five days last week, has increased slightly 
this week. About half the coke plants operated five 
days this week and the other half a full six days. All 
coal plants are operating on a full six-day basis. 

The Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio, re- 
cently advised its employees that its plant could keep 
in operation for several months, were they willing to 
accept a 10 to 20 per cent cut in wages. The employees 
agreed to accept the wage reduction. 

The Colorado Foundrymen’s Association has filed a 
petition with the Colorado State Industrial Commis- 
sion for permission to reduce the wages of employees 
20 to 25 per cent. In Denver eight foundries will be 
affected by the proposed change. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHAOS 


Many Idle Metal Working Plants in Russia—No 
Freedom for Unions 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Bolshevist restrictions 
against freedom of meeting and of speech, together 
with its general policy of paternalism, have thrown 
Russia into industrial chaos. Indicative of the result 
is the fact that metal working, the backbone of indus- 
try in that country, is in such a state of confusion that 
only 69 per cent of the concerns are in operations. The 
others are down on account of lack of fuel, raw ma- 
terials and workers. 

The foregoing facts are part of a summary of a 
secret report received direct from investigators in Rus- 
sia by the International Association of Machinists and 
made public here by Secretary-Treasurer E. C. Davison. 

From a total of 1300 metal working concerns, a spe- 
cial so-called “shock group” is formed, including 21 
transport workshops and 148 other enterprises. Work- 
shops belonging to the “shock groups” are in a priv- 
ileged position as to supplies of raw materials, fuel, 
labor, etc. This group is meant to form the stabilizing 
basis of the metal industry. 

The wage situation, which has left workers almost 
in a starving condition, is set forth strikingly by refer- 
ence to rates paid to the metal worker. He gets 27,000 
rubles a month. At one time this was the equivalent of 
$13,500 in American gold. To-day it means $135. 
Sugar in Petrograd costs 4000 rubles or $20 per Rus- 
sian pound, while in 1916, one ruble would buy prac- 
tically six and one-half pounds, or equivalent to 4 cents 
a pound. The scale from top to bottom ranges in pro- 
portion, the report says, with the result that metal 
workers are eating nothing but rye bread as a staple. 


REFRACTORY MARKET 


Second Cut in Prices of Fire Clay and Silica 
Brick Announced 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 24.—Another cut of $5 per 1000 
in prices of fire clay and silica brick has been made 
effective as of Jan. 17, and applying against both new 
business and on unshipped orders. Some business on 
the books of makers carrying a fixed price escapes the 
reduction, but since the great bulk of orders is taken 
on a basis of price at time of shipment, most users 
benefit by the decline. This is the industry’s second 
contribution to the readjustment in iron and steel prices, 
the first having been made as of Dec. 1, 1920. There 
were, however, three advances each of $5 per 1000 in 
fire clay and silica brick during 1920 and present prices 
are about $5 per 1000 above those of April 1, 1919, 
when high duty Pennsylvania fire clay brick were quoted 
as low as $35 per 1000 f.o.b. works. Only a few of 
the larger manufacturers with low costs, however, could 
produce profitably at that price and there is a tendency 
to combat the idea that a drop below the present mini- 
mum of $40 on this grade is likely, though the inde- 
pendent steel companies argue that since their prices 
are back to the Industrial Board levels they should not 
be obliged to pay more than the prices current at the 
time those prices were established in 1919 for their 
requirements. 

It cannot be said that the latest price cut has been 
followed by many releases against unshipped orders, 
nor are new orders materially larger than they have 
been. The Steel Corporation subsidiaries still are 
specifying freely against their orders and there is a 
fair demand for small lots from scattering sources, but 
that business as a whole is small is evident from the 
fact that with the plants of the country averaging 
only slightly more than 50 per cent operations, most 
manufacturers are obliged to put some brick into stock. 
The effort is to keep production within bounds of live 
orders, but in spite of this, production is exceeding ship- 
ments. Excess of production is especially noticeable 
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The reign of “the people” as conducted by Bo) <)he- 
vist rule is illuminatingly described in the report 

“The whole policy of the communist Governme: 
ward the Russian working classes and their orga 
tions,” it says, can be summed up as follows: 

“The freedom of the unions is abolished. The 
unions are established and work under the cont) 
the Soviet authorities, and can only act in the way pre- 
scribed by the Soviet authorities; freedom of me: jy 
is abolished. A decree has been issued in accor ance 
with which meetings can only be arranged by ). 


sion of the Soviet authorities. Freedom of spe ig 
abolished. It is a crime to utter a word agains: the 
communists. 

“Strikes are declared counter-revoluntary acts 
Workmen who go on strike are punished with brutality 


unheard of in Western countries. Strikers not only are 
imprisoned but deprived of their rations. 

“Almost all branches of industry are under martia! 
law. Workers cannot change from one factory 
cupation to another. They are forcibly enlisted 
called ‘labor armies’ and overtime is compulsory 

“Trade unions do not exist as independent lies: 
they are subordinated to a central organizati and 
thus changed into a compulsory Government apparatus, 

“As a result of this policy the Russian industria] 
workers, being put in a desperate position, and 
to obtain help from their own organizations, desert the 
cities and go to the villages. 

“A tariff which provides a definite form for wages 
has been established since last August and a premium 
for production also has been set. If a worker produces 
more than is required on the average, he gets additional 
compensation for the extra output. The basis for the 
premium is 60 per cent of the production of the aver- 
age worker in 1916. 


in silica brick. Margin of profit is not seriously affected 
by the cut in prices, for coal is plenty and cheap, while 
a wage cut of 10 per cent was made by several makers 
coincident with the reduction in selling prices. If costs 
are high now it is because of the rather low rate of 
plant operations. No change has been made in prices 
of magnesite, chrome or bauxite brick. Magnesite brick 
cannot be expected to decline much until a normal sup- 
ply of Austrian magnesite again is available and that 
may be prevented by the imposition of an import duty. 


We quote per 1,000 f.o.b. works: 
Fire Clay: High Duty 
PORBETIVARID 66.00 coer cnc $40.00 to $50.00 35.00 to $40 
eS ee 40.00 to 45.00 30.00 to 
Kentucky 40.00 to 45.00 35.00 to 40 
Llinois 40.00 to 50.00 30.00 to 40 
CEE. Sawin 6 ac ea wae 50.00 to 55.00 35.00 to 4 
Silica Brick: 
IID. hina o Sond ice od ala ees wane pe etna er 
asi. lan Wrlerin did aawriesh ay aye eve 2,0 ERS sR 
I Fo das ka Sains Sp: 5 Sid AE SRS 56.00 to 
Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton 
Bauxite Brick: 
GE DOr CORE-DOE WOE BORia. oc 5 occ ccc ct dsen ess s% : 
716 per COME POF WOE COR... oie ii ec eMe eC oe e's S 


Moderate Dut 


45.00 to 5 


SO.00 t 


Inclusion of the Birmingham district in the reduceé 
iron and steel rail rate of 71lc. per 100 lb. to Puget 
Sound has greatly stimulated the movement of stee! ™ 
export through Seattle, Wash. This rate was cut off 
by the meeting of railway traffic officials, who mac 
the rate to apply only to Chicago and west. Since te 
Chicago conference, Seattle exporters and carriers hav’ 
been urging Eastern lines to co-operate for the redut- 
tion, 


The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., manufacturer of 
flour mill machinery, and other machinery and pat 
has arranged for life insurance for employees, rang!" 


from $500 to $2,000 in amount, depending on length of 


service. About 300 men are affected. The T. B. Wood’ 
Sons Co., same city, manufacturer of pulleys, hangeT™ 
bearings, etc., adopted a plan of the same charactet 
last year. 
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Advice to the Buyer 

“In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” Of the sort of counsel that is being freely 
given just respecting and the 
things needful for its revival, confusion seems 
the more likely result than safety. On the one 
hand, the buyer, be he manufacturer or dealer or 
only the individual consumer who stands at the 
end of the line, is told by the National Prosperity 
Bureau to “buy now.” 
edition, our contemporary, the Railway Age, raises 
“Buy and ship now.” Buying now, 
it argues, would start the wheels of many a fac- 
tory, and shipping now would help to take up the 
slack in railroad equipment represented in idle 
cars by something like a quarter of a million. 

Various other agencies have lent themselves 
to propaganda urging the striking buyer to end 
his strike and to go into the market for what he 
needs. The movement bears the same relation to 
the situation as the exhortations of the 
Department of Labor at Washington bore to that 
which developed just after the armistice. The 
Department of Labor said then in effect that, as 
had that to think of a 
to pre-war prices was to think in terms of a dead 


now business 


In a very creditable special 


the slogan, 


present 


economists shown return 
larguage, there should be no waiting for lower 
levels, but a general effort all along the line to 
keep trade and industry going by continued pur- 
chases at then existing prices. 

Alongside of the Prosperity Bureau’s campaign 
there has been another, advertised and pushed 
with particular energy in New York, commonly 
called the “national thrift drive.” The leaders of 
this campaign say that thrift, as they contemplate 
not mean hoarding, but means wise 
spending, either for the comforts of life or for in- 
surance or bank reserves or investment.” The 
National Prosperity Bureau considered the thrift 
campaign and the “buy now” movement to be an- 
tagonistic. In writing to a leader of the thrift 
campaign, the director of the National Prosperity 
Bureau said: 

We do not believe the panacea which you propose 
will reopen mills and replace three million men back 
on their jobs. That we realize to be only capable of 
accomplishment within a reasonable time by an inten- 
sive campaign to educate the public to the urgency of 


it, “does 
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keeping up the normal buying of its needs and by t 
ing manufacturers, traders and retailers the nec 
for attracting the public into the market place. 

A thrift campaign at any time is admirable 
In no atmosphere could it flourish better than i 
that of a time of comparative inactivity following 
one of extravagant spending and uneconomical 
production. The “work and save” that has bee: 
falling on unheeding ears in the two years 
the armistice will get some hearing now. Th: 
there be those who will not have a living wage in 
this time of increasing unemployment, ther 
certainly less irony in preaching economy even to 
such than in preaching a resumption of spending 
on the scale of 1920. There is also much to think 
about in the suggestion of the thrift campaigners 
that “‘we do not want to doctor this patient 
is suffering from overeating by further forced 
feeding.” 

There can be no controversy in the present 
situation over the desirability of maintaining 
fidence in every department of business. There 
are many evidences of the ability of indust: 
cope with all the problems growing out of thé 
developments of the past eight months. Th: 
lief that the worst has been seen on the credit 
side of the situation is widespread and that 
to further confidence. An admirable spirit has 
been shown, for the most part, both by employers 
and employees in the readjustments made thus 
far. All that is good. But along with it goes the 
feeling that the interruption to the unnatural an¢ 
uneconomic business conditions that followed th 
war was salutary and that before business ge 
on again on a large scale some changes must be 
brought about that will be good for the count’) 
There is a widespread feeling that to put business 
back where it was, let us say, in the spring 
1920, with all the conditions just as they were 
if by any magic that could be accomplished 
would not be a good thing for the country, DU 
quite the reverse. 

There have been prosperity campaigns !! all 
depressions. Generally they have come and gone 
long before the country was ready for the sort ° 
prosperity contemplated. Much can be done ! 
and ought to be done, to prepare the countr) 
real prosperity. But to preach that “prices ©4" 


ow, 


for 
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lower” and that “people never will buy for 
will not go very far in bringing about the 
; dt | conditions. Nor will it help to say that 
ie has been changed but a state of mind,” 
conditions that existed when times were 


much can be done in persuading the people 
ime buying on the old scale while munici- 
refuse to buy water pipe, for example, and 
authority widely publish their intention 
until pipe can be had based on $25 pig 
Che “savings to taxpayers” involved in that 
d in the failure of scores of municipali- 
nitiate public work in this critical time 
‘weighed many times by the losses to com- 
and to the country at large due to con- 
employment of men whom such public 
ts would put at work. The payment by the 
ent of the millions it owes the railroads 
io much not only for the roads but for 
editors in the steel, coal and other trades. 
mmon-sense action in these directions 
farther toward quickening business than 
pamphleteering addressed to the indi- 
iver, reiterating in entirely familiar ac- 

it “now is the time to buy.” 


France’s Surplus Steel and Iron 

blem which is receiving no little atten- 
rance is the disposition of that country’s 
iron and steel output. Before the war 
nade about 5,000,000 tons of pig iron and 
tors of steel. The increased production 
sible as a result of the war would give 
timated at 10,000,000 tons of pig iron 
0,000 tons of steel. This would put 
ctically on a par with the British steel 
s to output. Ability to produce on such 
a matter of considerable time, but 
duction is already in excess of home 
n and the most optimistic estimates of 
leave 1,250,000 tons of pig iron and 

.000 tons of steel to be sold abroad. 
steel exports have been steadily rising. 
st nine months of last year the average 
four times that of 1919 and nearly 50 
rger than in 1913. To Sept. 1, 1920, 
average was 77,750 tons against 
per month in 1919 and 48,200 tons per 
1913. June, July and August of last 
d an average of 92,600 tons per month. 
ir Belgium has been the best customer, 
de is in a fair way to be lost because of 
‘{ the Belgian industry. There is also 
lered the competition from Germany 
which there are many rumors of ac- 
3 'w prices, due to the depreciated mark. 
power as an exporter of steel before 
ild not be entirely lost sight of, the 
having been 479,800 tons per month 

that of any other country. 

esting proposition for dealing with the 
ition referred to is that of a closer or- 
ith in production and selling. A con- 
petus is said to have been given to the 
‘ra formation of groups which will 
my in production through specializa- 
‘er commercial service that will en- 
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able French manufacturers to compete success- 
fully in the world’s steel markets. Because of the 
expansion of the industry due to the war and the 
proverbial thrift of the French workman, the fu- 
ture of France as an exporter of steel and iron 
will need careful attention from competing coun- 
tries. 


Blast Furnace Performance 


In various quarters of late attention has been 
called to the fact that blast furnace stacks are 
makirg much better individual records of output 
than even a few years ago, and this fact deserves 
widespread attention since it has some important 
bearings. 

THE IRON AGE blast furnace report in the first 
issue of this year showed that 201 coke and an- 
thracite furnaces were in blast on Jan. 1, with a 
daily capacity of 76,540 tons, the capacity rating 
being based upon the latest performance of these 
stacks. On June 1, 1911, the report showed 279 
stacks in blast, with 76,846 tons daily capacity. 
Thus the average capacity per stack is greater by 
33 per cent than the average capacity of the 
stacks in blast a trifle over ten years ago. Of 
course the comparison cannot be regarded as an 
exact one, since it was not in all instances a case 
of the same stack being in blast or of the stack’s 
immediate successor. It is to be considered also 
that in the slump of the final months of 1920 
many of the smaller merchant furnaces dropped 
out, so that the larger type steel company furnaces 
were a greater percentage than usual of the active 
stacks. Nevertheless, the comparison directs at- 
tention to two well defined tendencies in the 
blast furnace situation. One, of course, is the 
rradual abandonment of old and small furnaces 
and the building of larger furnaces, while the 
other is the introduction of the wide hearth, the 
principle of which has been elucidated in tech- 
nical papers. Then there is the general trend of 
harder driving year by year, a trend which was 
more or less interrupted by the war and the re- 
laxation afterwards, but which is certain to be 
practised in future. 

An influence in the opposite direction is the 
gradually increasing leanness of the Lake Su- 
perior ores that must be used; but in the total 
showing of the country this is counterbalanced to 
an extent by the tendency of the production of 
Lake Superior ores, as of rich imported ores, to 
increase at a more rapid rate than production in 
the districts that depend upon local ard lean ores. 

The influence of coke over a period of years is 
a debatable question. The official statistics of 
coke consumption per ton of pig iron lump the 
results of the whole country, and do not extend 
far enough back for a conclusive comparison. It 
will probably be admitted that the average 
quality of the Connellsville coke of to-day is not 
altogether as good as the average of 10 or 15 
years ago, while on the other hand claims are 
made that by-product coke is giving better results 
in pig iron output per stack than beehive coke 
used to give. 

In the new period into which the iron and 
steel industry is entering, when there will be op- 
portunity to control.operations and see that good 
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work is done all along the line, further progress 
in outputs per unit of equipment is certainly to 
be expected. The days of relaxation after the war 
effort have been passed. It costs a great deal of 
money to build a blast furnace, and every effort 
will be made to secure maximum outputs from the 
stacks in existence. 


Coal Mine Ratings 

When Chairman Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission told the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures last week that the car ratings of 
the coal mines are too high, in relation to their 
actual capacity, he pointed out a fact that has 
been well known in the steel industry for years. 
Mr. Clark insists that these ratings should be re- 
duced, and he has good reason for his stand. In 
the comfortable and steady times before the war 
it was commonly thought that it made no great 
difference how the coal mines were rated so long 
as the system was uniform. If, to select a definite 
figure, a car supply 70 per cent of the ratings en- 
abled the coal mines to operate at capacity, and 
at the same time the demand was supplied, it was 
considered a mere detail that the requisite figure 
was 70 instead of the accepted 100. 

The experience of last summer introduced a 
new angle. The general public took an interest 
in car supplies, and did not have the key. Any 
supply below 100 per cent was regarded as poor, 
and the psychological influence in encouraging 
buyers to pay fancy prices for coal was a great 
one. The flight of coal prices is ended, but in- 
vestigation is active and the daily newspapers are 
exclaiming about the “profiteers.” There is a 
strong desire to know their precise identity, 
whether they are operators or dealers, for in- 
stance. 

It is an interesting evidence of our still being 
far from normal mental attitudes, that there is 
no inquiry as to why buyers paid such fancy 
prices. Before the war flights of prices such as 
have been witnessed not alone in coal but also in 
various other commodities were regarded as im- 
possible. Buyers were believed quite incapable of 
playing the requisite part. In the philosophy of 
those days there was no particular thought that 
sellers would not be so wicked as to “profiteer.” 
The thought was simply that buyers would not 
pay. Now it seems to be the philosophy that the 
buyers’ capacity and willingness are unlimited 
and the only check upon prices soaring and then 
soaring more is federal restraint of the sellers. 

In this coal situation there is more that needs 
to be aired than the partly fictitious “car short- 
ages” made to appear by the car ratings of the 
mines being too high. The next item in the ter- 
rible restriction of coal output last year, by which 
only 556,563,000 tons of bituminous coal was pro- 
duced, an increase of 162 per cent in 20 years 
when the population had increased 39 per cent, 
is the so-called “labor shortage.” It was well 
understood last summer that if at any time the 
supply of cars had been slightly greater than it 
was, “a labor shortage would have been uncov- 
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ered,” to use the common expression in the trade. 
As long as the men were ready to load all the cars 
furnished the restriction, from mine ratings, was 
due to “car shortage,” but with more cars, sti]| 
far short of 100 per cent, the men would not have 
been willing to load all the cars. The “labor 
shortage” would not have been, in most cases. 
shortage in number of men on the payroll, but an 
unwillingness to work the full eight hours every 
day. That is the result of high wage rates pe: 
ton. The public should welcome a full presenta- 
tion of our coal situation in all its aspects. 


The National Foreign Trade Council is right 
in protesting against the action of the House 
Committee on Appropriations at Washington 
reducing from about $1,500,000 to $900,000 the 
amount asked for by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. There is no question of the 
overwhelming sentiment of the people in favor 
armament reduction, and the enormous outlays 
proposed for the Navy should be cut down, but 
at this particular juncture in the building of for- 
eign trade, it is short-sighted policy to skimp on 
Government outlays for trade promotion and trade 
information. The Foreign Trade Council points 
out that 60 per cent of the Federal revenues for 
1919 came from commercial activities and that our 
foreign trade produced more than 13 per cent of 
the total revenues. It is pointed out that our 
foreign commerce in 1919 amounted to $11,824, 
790,000. To develop and maintain this trade the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
granted only 2-100 of 1 per cent of the value of 
the country’s exports and imports. With mone- 
tary exchange everywhere unfavorable to exports 
from the United States and with private capita! 
making large ventures that other countries ma) 
be able to buy from our manufacturers, the Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to tighten up with small 
economies on the one department that is charged 
with the extension of our trade interests abroad. 
In Government as in individual expenditure, 
“there is that withholdeth and tendeth”— if not to 
poverty, certainly to contracted operations in mar- 
ket which are learning the way to our factory 
doors. 


UUUMAAUEN ATE ENANAaagNAAMAA TTT 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


If this space were used weekly for no other 
purpose than to call attention to notable articles 
in preceding or following issues of THE IRON AGE, 
it would be worth while. We realize that no one 
number is likely to get a 100 per cent reading, 
and that it is a service to emphasize contributions 
of outstanding interest and value. 

A highly informing letter on the day’s absorb- 
ing topic of price and cost relations was printed 
last week from William W. Hearne. The use of 
green wood in the blast furnace, described in the 
issue of Jan. 13, may be of great economic impor- 
tance in countries such as Brazil, rich in iron ore 
but without coal. This same issue supplied the 
details of a galvanizing plant, incidentally illus- 
trating the length to which one engineering 
exporter went to insure satisfaction to the unil- 
formed foreign buyer. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


Chairman Gary Says Employees Have Been Fair 





—Hopeful As to Business 


report of the United States Steel Corporation 
last quarter of 1920 shows that the net earnings 
242.877,862. While this shows a sharp decrease 
‘he earnings for the third quarter, which were 
1.540, the fourth quarter earnings were, with the 
of the third quarter, the largest since the 
iarter of 1918, when they were $62,657,391. 
‘st significant part of the report for the fourth 
of 1920 was the decrease from earnings of 
442 in October to $12,099,500 in December. The 
nings for the past four years were as follows: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
$42.089.019 $33,513,384 $56,961,424 $76,756,018 
$3,155,705 34,331,301 62,557,391 90,579,204 
$8,051,540 $0,177,232 $2,961,589 68,243,784 
13,877,862 35,791,302 36,354,165 59,724,125 
$177.174.126 $143,813,219 $198,834,569 $295,305,131 


isual dividends of 1%% on preferred and 14% 
yn were declared. The statement of the earn- 
the quarter ending Dec. 31 is as follows: 


Earnings 


Earnings Before Less: 
rging Interest on Interest on 
Subsidiary Com- Subsidiary Com- Balance of 
panies’ Bonds panies’ Bonds Earnings? 
$17,471,093 $695,650 $16,775.44 
15,691,386 688,467 15,002,919 
2,793,357 693,857 12,099,500 
$45,955,836 $2,077,974 
gs aa aco aeeia . $43,877,862 
ind allowances for depreciation... 12,175,046 
; Shcaueeneae ae $31,702,81¢ 
for the quarter on 
= Ss ( rporation bonds $4,986,675 
redeemed... 200,611 
187.28 
° . 4 $26 915.5 ) 
iiry charges and receipts 624,618 
Sate hee er . $27,140,148 
of the United 
( I ion, ViZ 
+ pe ent $6,304,920 
‘ 6,353,782 
12.658.702 
quartet ; ; ath .. $14,481,446 


Judge Gary’s Remarks 


ving the issuing of the statement of earnings, 
Gary said: 
usiness is running about the same as it has 
ng during the last 60 days. Those who have 
g a sudden and satisfactory revival of 
probably be disappointed, but others who 
into account all the conditions throughout 
| which have a bearing upon business conditions 
pects should be well satisfied with the develop- 
h have been shown. 
ems to me the two important factors to be 
n trying to prognosticate the future relate to 
sts of production and the high costs of living. 
been some readjustments in respect to one 
| are appreciable and tend in the right direc- 
the wage rates, I think, generally speaking, 
s have been fair and reasonable. Of course, 
lude the rates paid to those who have sud- 
le experts, including men working at the 
trade at the rate of $1 to $1.50 an hour, or 
‘ar trades, influenced by special conditions 
‘ary to mention, having nothing to do with 
supply and demand; nor to the retailers who 
& not more than 50 per cent of former prices 
ting upon as high or even higher prices 
they sell. The inexorable law of supply and 
_oring all different lines of activity to a 
f what must be done before we can expect 
‘ume of business on a fair and reasonable 
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ll think that with the elimination of ex- 
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travagance and waste in all public and private depart- 
ments, and disposition to economize and save, and a 
resonable effort to co-operate, we shall, as the days 
go by, see a continued, if slow, improvement in business 
conditions in the comparatively near future. All that 
I see in my connections with industry, and particularly 
concerning the attitude of the masses of the workmen, 
leads me to be hopeful. There will still be seen pessi- 
mists, self-appointed agitators and others who are of 
no particular benefit to the general community.” 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Steel Prices Weakening—Low Offerings from 


Belgium—Pig Iron Market Stagnant 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 24. 

Steel prices are weakening all around and cuts have 
Northeast There is but 
little business and only a small revival of Eastern in- 
quiry. The Palmers Shipbuilding & Iron Co., Ltd., con- 
templates closing its Jarrow works entirely and John 
Lysaght, Ltd., 
workers to Australia. 

3elgium 


been made by coast works. 


is sending whole families of Newport 


£12 5s., 


United 
Lisbon 


angles at 
£13 and pig iron at £6, all c.i-f. 


Belgian works are quoting £31 c.i-f. 


is offering beams and 
channels at 
Kingdom. 
against £50 c.if. 
hoops. 

In the tin plate market there is a little revival in 
Dis- 


asked by British works for cold rolled 


European inquiry and China is buying wasters. 
cussions regarding a central agency continue, the idea 
the hands of the 


required to make pe- 


being to concentrate business in 
agency; merchants will thus be 
riodical affidavits that they have not purchased from 
works not comprised in the agency scheme. A meeting 
Feb. 1. Meanwhile are 
sellers at basis of 33s. 6d., f.o.b. 


lower than 36s. f.o.b. 


is scheduled for some works 
though others agreed 
not to sell Second hand sellers 
of galvanized sheets, ex stock, are reported at basis 
of £25, f.o.b. 

3uying of pig iron remains in abeyance, consumers 
for further reductions in prices. Additional 


Cleveland makers 


waiting 
curtailment in output is inevitable. 
of pig iron have restored the fluctuation clause in con- 
tracts, giving the purchaser the benefit of any reduction 
in the expection of stimulating business, Prices are 
unchanged. Domestic demand for hematite iron is eas- 
ing off owing to the slackness in steel output and the 
anticipation on the part of buyers of lower prices owing 
to falling ore freight charges. East Coast producers 
have withdrawn the export premium and mixed num- 
bers are now quoted at 240s. for both domestic and 
export shipments. 

The foreign iron ore market is stagnant. The freight 
from Bilbao to Middlesbrough is lls. There are sell- 
ers of best Rubio at 42s, ex-ship Tees. 

We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.78 for £, as follows: 


Midland coke £2 19% $11.25 
Cleveland basic a 0 41.58 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry 11 §to£l2 5 42.53to $46.30 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 1012%,to1017% 40.14to 41.08 
East Coast mixed is 6 32 5 45.36 to 46.30 
Ferromanganese 32 Oto 33 0 120.96 to 124.74 
Ship plates .. 22 10to 24 0 83.16to 90.72 
Boiler plates = ae Oto 32 0 113.40 to 120.96 
Tees .. oo 3B Ote 34 © 85.05 to 90.72 
Channels as .. 21 bto 23 5& 80.32to 84.10 
Beams SA Cee FB SC 79.328 to 86.94 
Round bars, % to 3 in... 22 Oto 25 0 83.16to 94.50 
Rails, 60 lb. and up...... 21 Oto 23 0 79.38to 86.94 
Billews a — 15 10to 16 10 58.59 to 62.37 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

WHE: awileuan beans 16 Oto 17 10 60.48 to 66.15 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g.. 25 Oto 27 0 94.50to 102.06 
Tin plate base box 1 14 6.42 
Steel hoops / ‘ 27 0 102.06 
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AUSTRIAN IRON INDUSTRY 


German Exporters Active—French Capital 


Acquiring Plants 
(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 6.—Broadly speaking, the 
condition of the Austrian iron and machine industry 
is more hopeful than it was six months ago. Output 
of pig iron in Styria is increasing, and supply of the 
works with semi-finished and finished products on a 
more liberal scale is possible. However, despite an im- 
provement in this respect, available supplies prove still 
insufficient to satisfy the demands of the home market, 
with the result that foreign iron has to be imported. 

An increased activity on the part of German iron 
exporters is noticeable of late in the Austrian market 
and fairly large shipments of semi-finished and finished 
products, particularly bar iron, have been made during 
the vast two months. Austrian bar iron was quoted at 
1200 kioacn per 100 kilos during October, but has just 
been advanced to 2000 kronen, ex-works Donawitz. 
Regarding the situation of the iron working industry, 
no uniform statement can be made. Fairly large and 
profitable orders have bcen booked in some lines while 
in others business is less satisfactory. The coal and 
raw material shortage, making a prompt execution of 
orders rather difficult, is still a problem of paramount 
importance to the industry. Steel works are still 
largely in arrears with deliveries. 

The re-establishment of commercial relaticns with 
Roumania and Jugo-Slavia proved a boon to the mach- 
ine tool and other metal working industries, the Jugo- 
Slavian market in particular displaying a marked in- 
terest in Austrian products. Exports to Czecho- 
Slovakia, however, register a considerable drop owing 
to the embargo placed upon the import of Austrian 
goods and it is rumored that the Austrian Government 
contemplates some sort of reprisals. On the whole, the 
year 1920 showed a distinct improvement over 1919, al- 
though prices have increased by 300 per cent and, for 
some articles, are now 80 to 100 times the pre-war basis. 

Old government orders having been completed, the 
Railroad Administration has just placed another order 
for 76 locomotives and 700 cars. The car works are 
fairly busy on export orders and repair work, the lat- 
ter being shared to a certain extent with some general 
engineering works. Parenthetically it. may be re- 
marked that the great volume of repair business done 
is a special feature of the present situation of the 
Austrian engineering industry. 

The principal export markets are the eastern terri- 
tories and the new border states, where, however, Ger- 
man competition—particularly in tools—is making 
strong efforts at capturing the market. 


Foreign Capital a Factor 


In reviewing the general situation of the Austrian 
iron and machine industry, two factors stand out: The 
tendency to concentration and the so-called “ueber- 
fremdung” of the industry, 2.e., the “penetration” and 
subsequent control of some branches by foreign capi- 
tal. As an instance of the former, the fusion of the 
two principal car and truck works, the Maschinen und 
Waggonfabrik A. G. at Simmering, and the Grazer 
Maschinen und Waggonfabrik Gesellschaft vorm. Joh. 
Weitzer, may be cited. Negotiations are pending be- 
tween the Austrian Daimler works and the Austrian 
Fiat works and the Puchwerke A. G. for the formation 
of a community of interests. 

The “ueberfremdung” of the industry is progressing 
apace which, in view of the fact that the raw material 
shortage and the necessity for opening up new markets 
is of paramount importance to the industry, is hardly 
surprising. French capital in particular shows a 
marked activity in its attempts to gain control of the 
Austrian industry. Among the principal firms in which 
French capital is invested are the Berndorfer Metall- 
warenfabrik Artur Krupp A. G., the A. G. Brevillier- 
Urban (Japy Fréres at Paris) and the Veitschen Mag- 
nesitwerke while negotiations between a French group 
and the Magnesitindustrie A. G. which, like the Veit- 
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schen Magnesitwerke, possesses magnesite mines in 
Styria, are proceeding. in the metal industry, it is ;), 
“Austria,” Kmaillier and Metallwarenfabrik A. ( 
whose new shares a French group has taken ove; 
half while Italian capital is interested in the A 
Montangesellschaft and the Ternitzer Stahl und F)-cy. 
werke. 


he 


Chances for American Machinery 


Regarding the possibilities the Austrian mark: 
fers to the American machinery export industry 
following may be of interest: 

Steam and gas engines’are turned out by the hon 
industry in sufficient numbers and, especially the latter, 
of excellent design and workmanship, so that |ittle 
business could be expected in these particular es, 
The same applies to locomotives, cranes, hoisting wear, 
conveying plants and devices, etc. Very little 


textile machinery is manufactured and here, providing 
prices and terms of payment are right, profitable )usi- 
ness should result. This holds also true for mining 


and smelting works equipment in which practically no 
inland competition will be met. Demand is keen, 

fresh discoveries of coal deposits are almost daily be- 
ing made though their profitable exploitation is often 
open to doubt. The demand for machine tools is any- 
thing but active and the industry, though capable of 
turning out high-grade products, reports a scarcity 
both of foreign and inland orders. In foundry equi; 
ment the industry is almost exclusively dependent upon 
the foreign market. Pumps, compressors, ventilators 
and exhausters are also produced by the home industry, 
though the quality of the products cannot compare with 
American and German makes. Another field for the 
American industry is refrigerating machinery, the pro- 
duction of which by the inland works is almost ' 


Record-Breaking Imports and Exports in 
1920 


The largest exports, as well as imports, in any 
‘alendar year, are shown in a statement by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Exports in 1920 were $8,228,000,000 against $7, 
920,000,000 in 1919, an increase of 4 per cent in the 
last year and three and one-third times the exports in 
the calendar year 1913. Exports in December, 120, 
amounted to $720,000.000 against $677,000,000 in No- 
vember, 1920, and $681,000,000 in December, 191). 

Imports in 1920 amounted to $5,279,000,000 against 
$3.£04,000,000 in 1919, an increase of 35 per cent over 
1919 and nearly three times the imports in the 
year 1913, the last year before the war. Imports 
amounted to $266,000,000 in December, 1920, compared 
with $321,000,000 in November and $381,000,000 in De- 
cember, 1919. 

The excess of exports over imports amounted to 
$454,000,000 in December and $2,949,000,000 in the cal- 
endar year 1920, compared with an excess of $301,- 
000,000 in December and $4,016,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1919. The excess of exports has averaged around 
$3,000,000,000 in the calendar years 1916, 1917, 1918 
and 1920, this amount having been exceeded by $1- 
000,000,000 in the year 1919. 


Railroad Bill Favored 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Favorable report has been 
ordered by the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce on the Winslow bill to amend the trans 
portation act so that prompt settlement of obligations 
owed to the railroads by the Government may be made. 
The committee intends to bring the measure before the 
House in the near future and hopes that the legisla- 
tion may be enacted at the current session of Congress: 
The calendars of both the House and the Senate are 
crowded, and some doubt has been expressed a5 
whether the Winslow measure will be acted upon at the 
present session, but every effort will be made by "S 
supporters to have this done. 























President Campbell Talks on Wage Problems 


Does Not Favor General Eight-Hour Day, but 
Says Eight Hours Are Enough in Some Plants 
—Tells of Reductions and Says More Must Come 
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\UNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 25.—President James A. 
bell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has in- 
| representatives of employees in the representa- 
ystem that he is opposed to a general 8-hr. day 
e he believes that, as a general proposition, men 
t earn more than a living by eight hours of work, 
at every man should have an opportunity to put 
hing by for emergencies and old age. He cited 
«perience of Sweden, where, something more than 
ago, the Socialist Parliament passed a general 
day law, which has since led to the Socialists los- 
trol of that body as well as to the admission, even 
friends, that the 8-hr. day system is a failure. 


lr. Campbell admitted, however, that there are two 


to the question and exceptions in which eight 
ire long enough for men to work. In the sheet 
for instance, where operations must be contin- 
order to keep the rolls at an even temperature 
ere the work is constant as well as hot and hard, 
eves that the 8-hr. day is necessary. He is also 
ed to the long hours in some other departments 
continuous operation, such as the blast furnaces 
oke works, and suggested that some arrangement 
| be made by the management and men employed 
se departments for a 60-hr. week. The work in 
lepartments being to some extent intermittent, he 
the opinion that a 60-hr. week would not be ex- 


r. Campbell stated further that he would not be 


eriously opposed to the 8-hr. day in other continuously 


ted departments, provided no effort is made to put 
ile industry on that basis. In case such an ar- 
ent is made, however, the men must expect to 
s than at present, or on a 12-hr. basis, he points 


Readjustment of Various Industries 


sident Campbell brought up the matter of a re- 
nent of wages, speaking on this subject at con- 
ble length. Among other things he said: 
veral months ago the automobile and rubber in- 
was practically suspended for lack of orders. 
ces of cars were reduced, pure rubber dropped 
$2 per lb. to 13¢., and radical cuts in wages were 
This was followed by the textile industry, in 
plants were closed for several months and wages 
1 22% per cent. 
products of the farmer suffered serious reduc- 
price, wheat falling from $2.50 per bushel to 
$1.50, and other farm products in proportion. 
ner, therefore, lost his purchasing power and 
s had a serious effect on all kinds of business 
it the country. 
railroads have recently had an advance in 
rates of 40 per cent east of the Mississippi 
nd it was thought that they would be able to 
rails, cars, locomotives and other supplies 
ey needed; but as this was followed by increase 
to their employees, and as the tonnage which 
lle has been greatly reduced, they have been 
make any purchases, and in fact do not need 
nal equipment now. Besides the Government 
large sums of money on guarantees during 
‘ of the war, when it operated the railroads, 
has left them without funds to pay their ma- 
vations or to buy new equipment. 


Reductions by Steel Companies 


~ ‘s a world condition and the aftermath of the 
vid War. It has brought about wage reduc- 
ines of industry ranging from 15 per cent to 

» and has now reached the steel industry. 

“ Concerns east of the Allegheny Mountains, in- 
ie Bethlehem Steel Co. at South Bethlehem, 


Sparrows Point, Lebanon and Steelton, have reduced 
wages to 30c. per hr., straight time, with no extra for 
overtime. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. at Coates- 
ville and Philadelphia, and the Lukens Steel Co. have 
made the some reduction. The Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. at Johnstown, Pa., has reduced wages to 35c. 
per hr., with time and a half for overtime. The Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. at Buffalo reduced wages 15 per cent. 
on Dec. 15 and has posted notices of a further reduction 
on Feb. 1 to 33c. per hr., with time and a half for over- 
time. 

“The Pullman Co., Chicago, the Inland Steel Co., 
the Steel & Tube Co. of America, and the Interstate 
Steel Co. have all reduced wages about 20 per cent. 
The Stark Rolling Mill Co. at Canton has reduced wages 
21 per cent for the month of February, with the un- 
derstanding that a new scale will be made on March 1. 
The Whitaker-Glessner Co. of Portsmonth and Wheel- 
ing, the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., and the La Belle 
Iron Works of Steubenville, Ohio, have reduced wages 
about 20 per cent.; so that the companies having prac- 
tically 75 per cent of the capacity of all the independent 
steel companies have reduced wages. 


Must Meet Competition 


“We are obliged to compete with these companies, 
and therefore, sooner or later, we will be compelled to 
reduce wages in order to meet competition for busi- 
ness to keep our plant in operation and to take care of 
our customers. Just when we should make this reduc- 
tion is a problem which we are giving very serious con- 
sideration. If we put it off too long we are likely to 
lose some business which we otherwise could secure. 

“We have always operated our plant to as large an 
extent as any of our competitors and would like to do 
so in the future. We cannot make dividends for our 
stockholders or find employment for our employees un- 
less we operate our plant, and at the same time we can- 
not continue to operate on the present basis, because 
our costs will not permit us to meet the ideas of the 
purchasing public as to values. 

“T want to keep our company on a competitive basis 
with the other steel companies and it is up to me to 
decide when to reduce wages in order to keep in that 
position. I feel it is a very grave responsibility. I 
would like to know what you would do if you were in 
my position. I want to do the right thing by our stock- 
holders and by our employees. I feel, myself, that if I 
put this reduction off too long, I will be doing a great 
injustice. to both, for if we could immediately get our 
operating costs on a basis to compete with the com- 
panies which have already reduced wages, we could se- 
cure at least our share of the business to be had, and 
might be able to safely manufacture some material for 
stock in order to give the men more employment dur- 
ing the winter months. But as there is little business 
at present at any price, I hesitate to do anything now. 
It is bound to come, however, in the near future, and I 
will have to be guided by business conditions from day 
to day.” 


The Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle, Wash., resumed 
operations Jan. 17 at half capacity after a shutdown 
of two weeks. The plant will operate until some back 
orders are filled, when it will close until about Feb. 1. 
The new addition, which will practically double the 
capacity, will be ready about March 1, when the prop- 
erty will be operated at capacity. 

The Federal Machinery Sales Co., 12 North Jeffer- 
son Street, Chicago, has taken the exclusive agency in 
Chicago territory for the line of radial drilling ma- 
chines manufactured by the Carlton Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati. 10 
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SOME MILLS STARTING 


Will Work Off Recent Accumulations 


Steel Companies Slow to Reduce Wages—Pig 
Iron More Active and Lower 


After four weeks of restricted operation, 
amounting in some cases to almost complete shut- 
downs, various independent steel companies are 
starting up on orders that will keep their plants 
going on a 50 per cent scale for two weeks or more. 
Such an alternation with idleness is likely to be the 
rule for the next few months. 

Thus the Chicago district shows better opera- 
tions than in several weeks, the independent com- 
panies running this week at 30 to 40 per cent of steel 
works and 50 to 60 per cent of blast furnace ca- 
pacity, while the Steel Corporation’s finishing mills 
were at 80 to 85 per cent. The merchant bar output 
of the latter was curtailed, while its rail output 
increased. 

Pittsburgh and Ohio districts show a slightly 
lower average of plant operation, the independents 
increasing somewhat, while the Steel Corporation 
fell off slightly in sheets, tin plate and wire. How- 
ever, the Carnegie Steel Co. has started up another 
blast furnace and now has 48 in blast, while steel 
ingot output is 95 per cent. 

At Johnstown, Pa., the Cambria plant will start 
next week on a 50 per cent basis, after being prac- 
tically shut down since late December. Two weeks’ 
orders are ahead. The Alan Wood works in the 
Philadelphia district will run about 50 per cent full 
next week. Other Eastern mills plan to run in part 
early in February. 

While the lowering of wages is much discussed, 
the steel companies are slow to act, the reductions 
thus far made affecting a relatively small minority 
of mill workers. It now seems likely that general 
wage reductions will be rather in consequence of 
lower prices than as a preparation for market 
declines. 

Railroads, shipyards, fabricating shops, automo- 
bile plants and implement works—the ordinary out- 
lets for plates, shapes and bars, the heavy products 
that are the backbone of the industry—give promise 
of but moderate consumption in the first half of 
the year. Farmer buying of wire products has been 
affected also by the declines in grain. 

Other producers of light rails have gone below 
the Steel Corporation’s price of 2.75c., a contract 
for delivery in the Central West being taken at 
2.68c. 

The opening of bids on 5000 tons of plates for 
the Navy on Jan. 28 will aid in locating that mar- 
ket. A 2.50c. Pittsburgh price was recently made 
on tank plates, or $3 per ton below the established 
price, and much plate capacity stands waiting, but 
2.65c. is still commonly asked, seeing that 2.50c. 
did not bring out business. 

A sharp cut on bolts, nuts and rivets has been 
made by Central Western producers, the new ba- 
sis being 121% per cent below that maintained 
by Eastern makers. Recent demand has been 
very unsatisfactory. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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The dullness of the pig iron market, which has 
continued for a number of weeks, has been some- 
what relieved by sales amounting to about 12.000 
tons of various grades in the Philadelphia district 
and transactions of moderate size in the Central 
West. Prices have receded further, especially in 
the South, where as low as $27.50, Birmingham, 
has been done on a sale of 2000 tons to a sanitary 
manufacturing company, but the usual quotation 
in the South is now $30, which is $2 lower than 
that prevailing a week earlier. Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh sales of foundry iron have been made 
at concessions of $1 to $1.50 per ton. No fear of 
competition from Belgian iron, offered for import, 
is expected under present conditions. 

American exporters are actively canvassing 
home consumers as possible buyers of European 
steel and are also trying to sell such steel in dis- 
tant markets, such as the Dutch East Indies. As 
yet home buyers are as indifferent to this foreign 
material as they are to American steel. German 
steel is increasingly offered, though sometimes 
hidden through handling by British, Belgian or 
Dutch exporters. The significance of Continental 
competition is.indicated by our cable report that 
cold rolled steel hoops are quoted at Lisbon from 
Belgian works at £31 against £50 from British 
works. There are reports of German steel going 
into England via Antwerp, through Dutch sellers. 

In two weeks galvanized sheets in Great Britain 
have dropped £5 per ton and are now quotable at 
4.25c. per lb. and tin plate is at $6.40 per box. The 
cuts in ocean freight charges and our own high 
railroad freights lay Atlantic and Gulf ports open 
to imports of European steel. British steel prices 
in general have dropped considerably, but are not 
internationally competitive, most of the products 
involved being not exported ordinarily in large 
quantities from Great Britain. 


Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 25. 
While there has been some slight increase in the 
past week in independent steel plant operations in this 
and the nearby districts, the general average of plant 
occupancy is not so large now as it was a week ago. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has put on an additional blast 
furnace at its Carrie group, now having 48 in blast, 
and claims to have 95 per cent of its ingot-making 
capacity in operation. Finishing mills of this company, 
notably the bar mills, which feel the continued absence 
of buying by the automotive industry and the railroads, 
are not so fully engaged as they were recently, and the 
past week also has seen some tapering off in the activi 
ties of the sheet mills of the American Sheet & Tip 
Plate Co. The American Steel & Wire Co., as a result 
of the fact that buyers are not showing a great deal 
of interest and that releases against suspended ton- 
nages are few and small, is not running nearly as full as 
it did a few weeks ago. The National Tube Co., howeve? 
still is maintaining practically 100 per cent operations 

outside of its seamless and boiler tube capacity. 
Buyers generally are so thoroughly satisfied that 
they can get all the iron and steel they require 


without difficulty that they are inclined to put off or 
chases until the actual need arises. This makes difficu 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Ton: Jan. 25 cc. 28, Jan. 27 
1921 92 92 1920 
$52.09 $33.25 be : $44.35 
30.00 ; 10.00 
34.50 36.5 2.5 43.60 
Birmingham, Ala.7. 30.00 3: ‘ 10.00 
foundry, Chicago*.. 31.00 31. 3: $0.00 
del'd, eastern Pa... 32.50 33.86 3% ) 39.25 
Valley furnace..... 30.00 : 3 40) 
ner, Pittsburgh ... 33.96 33.96 36.96 12 
ible Chicago* . .. 31.50 31.6 33.5 10 
ble, Valley inns: ve. ae 3: 35 11 
forge, Pittsburgh.... 30.96 32.46 35.96 $() 
S. chareoal, Chicago... ¢ Fs 


Pig Iron, Per Gross 
»X, Philadelphiaf.... 
Valley furnacey.... 
Southern, Cin’ti.7... 


» 


£0.50 50 : 52 
manganese 100.00 00 L150 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 
rails, 00 $45. x 5.00 
rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 00 
billets, Pittsburgh... 3.50 ; 3 00 
t Pittsburgh... 3.50 : % 00 
sheet bars, P’gh..... 00 50.00 
ng billets, base, P’gh. 50 f 54.00 
billets, PUG. «.<.sses 9.24 9.2 9: 59.10 
Wire 1 Pittsburgh 57.00 5 § 00 


Wire rods, 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buvers: 
bars, Philadelphia... 
bars, Chicago 
| bars, Pittsburgh 
teel bars, New York 
k plates, Pittsburgh... 
plates, New York... 
eams, ete., Pittsburgh... 
ms, ete., New York.... 
p, grooved steel, P’gh. 
elp, sheared steel, P’gh. 
| Pittsburgh... 


villets, 


IWR 5 
ITIVE MNS & 


Co bo bU DO bo CO DS DO DS Co 
C2 DO DO NS OS Co Co CO PS SO CO 


Ce bo DO DS bo Co PS Pe bo be bo 


hoops, 


‘he average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
‘hieago district is 70c. per ton, 
1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


in the above tables are for domestic delivery 


formulation of production schedules, and it may be 
id that while no radical departure from recognized 
irket quotations on finished materials have occurred, 
; increased curiosity upon the part of producers 
extent of reductions that would have to be 
to bring about more buying. The duration of the 
t dullness also is a matter of considerable interest 
timates run anywhere from 60 days to several 


to the 


Wage 


reductions continue to be discussed, but no 
| action in this direction has taken place, either 
in the Valley district. Generally, the belief 
e that before there are any wage reductions 
prices will be reduced. In other words, selling 
| govern wages rather than wages the selling 


ron prices are stationary as far as the steel- 
‘ grades are concerned, but it is well established 
s at present quotations are impossible and that 
irance of a real inquiry would bring out a sharp 
price of $25 being mentioned as a possibility 
‘ard basic. Foundry iron has slipped off $1.50 
lirect business of scattering sales of small 
The market on this grade in the South is 
‘er than has been supposed, for the Standard 
Mfg. Co. of this city recently was able to buy 
f Alabama iron for its Louisville, Ky., plant, 

, Birmingham. The coke market does not show 
ngth, despite a greatly curtailed production, 
‘| market also remains pretty much in buyers’ 


lron.—Almost nothing is going on at present, 
‘on all grades are entirely nominal and prob- 
i be shaded substantially on the appearance 


and do not necessarily 


Dec. 28, Jan. 27, 
1920 1920 
Cents Cents 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 1.3 35 4.33 4.60 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. i } 5.70 5.95 
Sheets, blue an'l’'d, 9 & 10. 3.55 3.55 3.5 3.80 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ae 3.25 3.25 3.25 4.50 
Plain wire, P’gh } 3.26 3.25 
Barbed wire, galv 
Tin plate, 100-lb 


» 


P’gh = 45 


box, b’gh 3 z $ ; oo 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago «oe 0G eh.09 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 25.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 16.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 14.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 15.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 25.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 23.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 18.00 
No. 1, RR. wrot, Phila. 20.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 14.00 


Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt... $5.00 
Furnace coke, future. 6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt. 6.00 
Foundry coke, future i 7.00 


Metals, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents 
Lake copper, New York 13.25 
Electrolytic copper, N ) 
Zine, St. Louis... 
Zine, New York.. 
Lead, St. Louis i 
Lead, New York 5.00 
Tin, New York ‘ ss $2.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 5.50 
business 


apply to export 


of a real inquiry. Merchant producers have been unable 
to effect sales of basic at $30 Valley furnace, and $32 
Valley furnace equally is without basis in sales. There 
have been suggestions that these grades have been 
offered at concessions of from $1 to $2 per ton, but 
verification is lacking, and there is doubt whether any 
business could be done to-day even at as much as $5 
a ton below quotations. In the absence of real business 
or a public announcement on the part of producers of 
a willingness to accept less money, we continue to quote 
the prices on basic which have been in effect since 
Jan. 1. No. 2 foundry iron can be had at $30, Valley 
furnace, as producers have named that price on recent 
inquiries. Some small sales of No. 2 foundry are re- 
ported made in the past week at $32 and $33 from 
western Pennsylvania furnaces, but to consumers hav- 
ing a favorable freight rate. Less than $30 also has 
been done, but on resale lots. The annual meeting of 
the American Pig Iron Association will be held here 
to-morrow at the William Penn Hotel. Some interest- 
ing developments are expected from this meeting. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 
Basic 00 
Bessemer . : ree 32.00 
Gray forge .- 29.00 
No. 2 foundry ‘ guide on . 30.00 

No. 3 foundry ; 29.50 
Malleable a 32.00 
Wire Products.—The Pittsburgh Steel Co. resumed 

operations in part on Sunday night and plant operations 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. have increased slightly 
in the past week. Activities of the leading interest, 
however, have decreased and there has been a net loss 
rather than a gain in production. Demand is extremely 
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light in all common wire products, as buyers are having 
no trouble in securing what they need and consequently 
are disposed to wait until the need develops before pur- 
chasing. There is much talk of lower prices, but 
tangible evidence of price cutting is lacking. 

We quote wire nails at $3.25 base per keg, Pittsburgh, 
and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $3.25 base per 100 Ib., 
Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Downward tendency of oil 
prices is finding reflection in the demand for oil country 
tubular goods, which has lost much of its recent 
urgency, although specifications against unshipped 
orders are still coming along with a fair degre of free- 
jom. Some of the independent makers openly are 
seeking business in both oil country and merchant pipe, 
and the effect of this is to create expectations with 
buyers of lower prices. As yet there has been no 
change in the discount on wrought iron pipe, but one 
is expected at no distant date, because of the lighter 
volume of new business and the unusual spread which 
exists at present between steel and iron pipe. There has 
been some curtailment of active capacity by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., but all other Valley and Pitts- 
burgh makers are running full and apparently not 
obliged to stock much of the current output. Discounts 
are given on page 290. 


Rillets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—A Beaver Valley 
maker of rivets recently put out an inquiry for 5000 
tons of 2%-in. billets which it was figuring on having 
rolled into rivet rods. This company was to have the 
billets rolled at an Ohio mill, but failure to secure a 
bid low enough to cover freight and conversion charges 
and thus enable it to secure rods for than the 
present market price resulted in the withdrawal of the 
inquiry. The Carbon Steel Co. recently put out an in- 
quiry for 1400 tons of an odd 
size of This inquiry has not been closed 
and is generally regarded merely as a feeler. The 
actual market in a!l forms of semi-finished steel is 
very indefinite. A report has been current that the 

and was quot- 


less 


3600 tons of slabs and 


sheet bars 


Carnegie Steel Co. had revised its prices 
ing the March 21, 1919, schedules to the Steel Cor- 
poration subsidiaries and about $2 a ton over this level 
to outside customers. This report, however, is officially 
denied and it is stated that at present the Carnegie 
Steel Co. is making no quotations whatever. In the 
absence of tangible evidence to the contrary, we make 
no change from last week’s prices. 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open hearth billets 
e 4 0: 2 x 2-in billets, $45.50: Bessemer and open hearth 
shee bars $47 slabs. $46: forging billets, ordinary car- 
bons, $48.50 to $51, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills 


Plates.—It is expected that on Friday the real basis 
of plates will be establisned, as the Navy Department 
on that day will open bids on 5000 tons. Reports con- 
tinue to be heard of sale at 2.50c., but all makers insist 
thet they still are quoting 2.65c. 


) 





ind heavier 
both the 


We quote shexred plates of tank quality 4 in 
2. 65 Pittshurgh, this being the 


Carnegie Steel Co, and the independents 


qut tation ot 


leading 


Ferrealloys—There is an utter lack cf interest in 
the market on the part of buyers, and it 
difficult to definite quotations in the 
important business. Althourh domestic makers of ferro- 
manganese still are nominally quoting 76 to 80 per cent 
material at $110, furnace freight allowed, there are 
intimations that $100, seaboard, or about $105, delivered 
Pittsburgh, could be done. English makers are quoting 
80 per cent ferromanganese at $110, seaboard, but it is 
believed a firm offer of $100 would get serious cons?d- 
eration. Resale lots are rated at about $100, delivered. 
The demand for spiegeleisen is at a standstill, despite 
an expressed willingness on the part of producers to 
take at $45, furnace, or average 20 per cent 
material. The recent price advance in 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon has not stimulated new demand. On such busi- 
ness as is passing, $75 to $80. delivered, is more repre- 
sentative of the present possibilities of the market in 
this alloy. We note a sale of a few carloads at $75 


Is extreme v 


give absence of 


business 


to $76, delivered. Prices asked on silvery and the lower 
grades of ferrosilicon are considerably above the ideas 
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of consumers. Electrolytic ferrosilicon of 14 to 15 per a) 
cent grade is being offered by Niagara Falls makers ed 
$47 at plant, or $50.62, delivered Pittsburgh, which B: 
pares with $68.66, the delivered Pittsburgh price of 12 f 


per cent material from Jackson, Ohio, furnaces on 
present asking prices. 

We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 
to $110 furnace, freight allowed; British, $110 cif. At 
seaboard ; resale tonnages, $100 delivered. We quote av: 
20 per cent spiegeleisen nominal at $45 furnace, on 
business and $40 for resale tonnages, 50 per cent 
silicon, nominal, $75 to $80 furnace, freight allowed. } 
mer ferrosilicon is quoted .f.ob. Jackson County and 
Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces, as follows: 9 per cent, $54 
per cent, $58; 11 per cent, $61.30; 12 per cent, $64.60. S 
iron, 6 per cent, $45; 7 per cent, $46.50; 8 per cent, $ 
9 per cent, $50.50; 10 per cent, $53; 11 per cent, $56.3: 


per cent, $59.60. The present freight rate from Jackso: 
New Straitsville, 


Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is 
per gross ton. 


Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. t 
week averaged 93 per cent operations of its sheet mills 
and this week has more than 90 per cent of its mill 
This is a slight recession from the recent average and 
partially is explained by the fact that the sheet mills 
at the Farrell, Pa., works this week went on a four «ays 
a week schedule. This plant is engaged on sp 
finishes and automobile sheets and curtailment ma: 
ascribed to the lack of improvement in the automobil 
industry. This interest reports a fair amount of new 
business and also daily releases against orders sus- 
pended several weeks ago. However, it is getting 
suspensions and current shipments are running about 
85 per cent of normal, indicating on present operations 
that some material is being stocked. Wage readjust- 
ments have enabled some of the independent mills 1 
resume, but active independent capacity is not believed 
to be more than 30 or 35 per cent of the whole. Re- 
ports of price cutting persist but are not easily verified 
Prices are given on page 290. 


Tin Plate-——The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
on Monday of this week had 92 per cent of its tin plat 
capacity in operation, but this rate, which was due to 
the fact that 46 of the 48 mills at Gary, Ind., were in 
operation, was not expected to be maintained. Last 
week the company averaged 82 per cent operation of 
its mills. It claims to be moving all of its production. 
New business, both with this company and the inde- 
pendents, still is light and not much improvement 1s 
looked for until about the middle of next month, when 
specifications against April quotations are due. Some 
resale tonnages of export tin plate are being offered 
at very low prices in the East, but all makers ar 
hering to $7 per base box, Pittsburgh, on new domest! q 
business. 


Heops and Bands.—Demand is slow and few releases 
are being made against suspended orders. All makers 
are quoting 3 05c. base, Pittsburgh. 


Coal.—A buyer’s market still exists with mine run 
steam coal readily available at $2.25, mines, by-product 
+ 


at $2.75, and gas coal from $2.75 to $3. 


Spikes.—Fair demand exists for small spikes, Du! 
almost nothing is being done in standards. It 
early for the railroads to be laying track and, unt 
work starts not much buying of spikes is expected 
Some makers are holding standard spikes at 4c., ase, 
but no business is possible at that figure with t 
manufacturers quoting $7 per ton less. Prices are give? 5. 
on page 290. Fi 


Cut 
other cut of lc. per lb. in prices, now quoting car 
lots at 4c., base, and less than carloads 4 25c. 1.0.9» 
Birdsboro cr Pottstown, Pa. La Belle Iron Work en? 
has cut prices lc. per lb., quoting carloads at 4c. an 
less than carloads 4.25c., f.o.b. Wheeling. 


Nails.—The Reading Iron Co. announct = 
a 


Coke.—Continued curtailment of production of De 
plants 


hive oven coke, with most of the Connellsville | 





now operating on only five days per week, has been !” 
. . . . . ) ices 
effective in bringing about a strengthening of Ce 
[here 


because of the downward slant of consumption. 
have been no additions to the list of active blast fur- 
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-ince a week ago and one large producing interest 
the suspension of shipments against a contract 
for 19 ears daily, from a furnace interest which 

oing out. This has thrown the tonnage 

his consumer upon the market and has had 
fect on prices. The spot furnace coke market 
not quotable at higher than $5.25, and in a 
vay $5 represents the top and bottom of newly 
ke as distinct from that lying on the ground or 
: cars. On the latter, sales have been made 
se to $4 per net ton at ovens. Some operators 
quoting $7 on spot tonnages of foundry coke, 
, $6.50 is a more representative range as far 

; are concerned. Contracting in both furnace 

ndry grades is at a standstill. All contracts in 
oke are on a basis of 5 to 1 on Valley basic 
but have a minimum price of not less than 

Contract foundry coke is quoted from $7 to 
ut only the smaller consumers are interested 
ficures, the larger foundry interests being in- 

defer purchase in the belief that prices will 


or 
+ 
t 


er Tubes.—Effective Jan. 20, the Parkesburg 
Parkesburg, Pa., has adopted a new list of 
on charcoal iron ,boiler tubes. These dis- 
re as follows: 1% and 1%-'n., list plus 20 per 
list; 2%4-in., list minus 2 per cent; 2% and 
minus 6 per cent; 3 and 3%-in., list minus 
and 4-in., list minus 12 per cent. Other 
hareoal iron tubes have made no change 
heir discounts. The Reading Iron Co. dis- 
1% and 1%-in., list plus 18 per cent; 2-in., 
per cent; 2%4-in., list plus 8 per cent; 2% 
list minus 1 per cent; 3 and 3%-in., list 
per cent; 3% and 4-in., list minus 10 per 
The Tyler Tube Co. is quoting 1% and 1%-in., 
0 per cent; 2-in., list plus 10 per cent; 2%- 
plus 10 per cent; 2%-in. and 2%-in., list plus 
3 and 3%4-in., list minus 1% per cent; 3% 
list minus 8 per cent. With all makers of 
s now at the National Tube Co. discounts, 
ces of steel tubes have been revised down- 
‘ing prices in net prices per foot follow: 
(hareoal Iron Lapwelded Seamless 
20c. 
19¢ 
27% 19¢ 2c 
241g 8c Z21c 
2Se 19%\c 23e 
32c. 22%6c. 27 %c. 
39c. 28e. 33c. 
16¢c 33c. 40c. 
tfc 30'Ke. 42c. 
58$Me 38 4c. 59lQc 
f6e 4c 
s ¢ +t . 0 
ounts are given on page 290. 
Finished Steel Bars.—Demand is dull and some 
far as to describe it as positively stag- 
es against unshipped tonnages are few 
while there is a positive dearth of new 
the bulk of current production is for 
makers are quoting 3.60c. base, but this 
r untested quotation. 


‘led and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Business re- 
xtremely low ebb in both kinds of material, 
‘omplete absence of new demands, and 
1 rather infrequent releases against old 
1 some time ago. The market is still 
0c. base, for hot-rolled and 6.25c. base 
str.ps, but these quotations are purely 
might be shaded if this would result in 
ness. No concessions are being made 
s doubtful if buyers could be interested 

any price. 
ral Material—The McClintic-Marshall Co. 
125 tons for stringers for the Brooklyn 
constitutes the only award of any ac- 
ently has come out and this one is not 
mediate territory. The current market on 
ranges from about $98 to about $110 
represents a considerable concession from 
es of last year, but does not stimulate 
‘ne part of investors, for the cost of labor 
down and the banks still are indifferent 
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about loans for new construction. There is little sign 
of any railroad buying. Shops of both the American 
Bridge Co. and the independent fabricators are running 
at a much reduced rate and this is reflected in the de- 
mand for plain material and in the operation of struc- 
tural mills. Prices are given on page 290. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Lack of much new buying and 
the fact that suspended tonnages are not being released 
with any considerable freedom are beginning to affect 
mill operations of the Carnegie Steel Co. Independents 
are not getting much business and less capacity is en- 
gaged than in more than a year. No important 
deviation from the regular market price is noted. Re- 
fined iron bars also are unchanged, although the demand 
is very light. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 


> rein- 
forced bars, rolled from billets 2 < base refined iron 
bars, 3 


}.50c., in carloads, f.o.b. mill Pittsburgh 


Wire Rods.—Demand is almost nil in keeping with 
the fact that demand for finished products is at a very 
low ebb. All makers continue to quote the base size 
of soft rods at $57, although buyers seem to think that 
$52 is as high as they should pay. Prices are given on 
page 290. 


Old Material.—It is impossible to chronicle important 
changes in either prices or in general market conditions 
from those of a week ago. The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
showing some interest in the market and is willing to 
take on round tonnages of open-hearth grades when 
they are offered cheaply enough. This company is pay- 
ing around $17 for heavy melting steel and is able to 
obtain some railroad material at about that figure. 
Dealers, however, are not interested in the inquiries, 
for they could not sell such tonnages as they have on 
their yards, except at a loss, at less than $18. In 
spite of the dullness, there is a rather strong undertone 
through the market for the reason that present prices 
do not appeal strongly to the railroads or other pro- 
ducers of old material. 

We quote for delivery to ad lers’ yare n the Pittsburgh 


and other districts taking the Pittsbure! freight rate, as 
follows: 

Heavy melting steel, Steubenville 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen 

Midland and Pittsburg! $16.00 
No, 1 cast, cupola size 25.00 to 
Rerolling rails, Newark and C 

bridge, O.; Cumberland, Md P 

ersbure and Huntington, W Va 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 17.00 to 
Compressed sheet steel 12.00 to 
sundled sheet sides and ends. f.o.b 

consumers’ mills Pittsburgh district 11.00 to 
Railroad knuckles and couplers...... 16.50 to 
Railroad coil and leaf springs.... 16.50 to 
Railroad grate bars........ : 17.00 to 
Low phosphorus melting stock, bloom 

and billet ends, heavy plates \-in 

and heavier ere 24.00 to 
Railroad malleable . 16.00 to 
Iron car axles : 36.00 to 
Locomotive axles, steel 32.00 to 
Steel car axles 29 O00 to 
Cast iron wheels . 22.00 to 
Rolled steel wheels 16.50 to 
Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 
Sheet bar crop ends at origin 16.00 to 
Heavy steel axle turnings 13.09 to 
Short shoveling turnings 12.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast 19.00 to 
Stove plate 17.00 to 
Cast iron borings 13.00 to 
No 1 railroad wrought 16.00 to 


Philip T. King, for several years associated with 
J. N. Kinney, consulting engineer, 30 Church Street, 
New York, has resigned to enter bus'ness for himself 
at 30 Church Street, dealing in second hand locomotive 
cranes and other materia!-handling evuipment. Mr. 
King has sold Heyl & Patterson cranes, Ohio locomo- 
tive cranes and overhead traveling cranes of the Bed- 
ford Foundry & Machine Co. 


According to a recent report there are 195,690 tons 
of shipping, numbering 38 ships under construction in 
Japanese yards, says the Bulletin of the American 
Bureau of Shipping. Only three of these ships were 
of 22,000 tons or more. It is stated in Japan that 
owing to the receipt of ten German ships under the 
terms of the treaty and the present state of shipping 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha has reduced its program of 
500,000 tons to the 180,000 tons already built or ordered. 


ey Dae ae a 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 25. 

Pig Iron.—Though the market remains dull the 
feeling in the trade is undoubtedly more cheerful. Re- 
ports received by one agency from a number of con- 
sumers throughout the territory indicate that even at 
the present rate of consumption they will be in the mar- 
ket for pig iron and coke about the first of April, and 
should business conditions improve, a moderate buying 
movement may set in before that time. An encourag- 
ing sign from the furnaces’ standpoint is that a num- 
ber of melters who had suspended shipments have asked 
that part of their iron be sent forward. The market 
feature of the week and one that created a great deal 
of interest, was the purchase of from 2000 to 2500 tons 
of Southern iron for the Louisville plant of the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. It is said that this order went 
to a Southern furnace on the basis of $28, Birmingham, 
the furnace taking the business figuring that it would 
do better by selling at this price for immediate ship- 
ment than topile the iron on the yard and have to pick 
it up again a few months hence. Several furnaces in 
the Southern territory quoted $30, Birmingham, on this 
inquiry and it is reported that one intimated that it 
would shade this price if necessary to get the order. 
On Northern iron, the Ford Motor Co. has notified the 
trade that it would accept orders at $32.25, furnace, for 
the base grade. This represents a drop of $1 a ton 
from its latest quotation. A sale of 400 tons of foun- 
dry iron for shipment into this district is reported at 
$31, Valley furnace, and some small lots of southern 
Ohio furnace iron were disposed of at $33, Ironton 
basis. Resale offerings continue to be made, though 
there apparently is not so much now available as has 
been the case for the past few weeks. We note a sale 
of 150 tons of resale foundry iron, silicon 2.75 to 3.25, 
at $34.75 for shipment from a lake furnace into In- 
diana. 


3ased on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b, Cincinnati 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $34.50 
Southern coke, sil, 2.25 to 2.75 (No 

BPD aia eS ena ome Re BG aig'n 35.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil....... . 47.52 to 51.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil, 1.75 to 2.25 

(No Be ‘igwkerkMeacke wee eee’ 33.52 to 35.52 
RHC OTENCIR 65 i kN 8 so bas aw es $2.52 
BRRBIONONG: oi 362se%tes theese obedin 33.52 to 36.02 


Coke.—There is very little activity in the coke mar- 
ket. Prices on Connellsville foundry coke are off 50c., 
sales having been made at $6.50, ovens. Wise County 
and New River foundry coke remain unchanged at $9 
and $12.50 respectively. No sales of furnace coke are 
reported. 


Finished Material.—The market is quiet, the largest 
order reported being for 300 tons of bars for a manu- 
facturer in the central part of the State. There is some 
demand for sheets, and several manufacturers have or- 
dered part at least of their suspended tonnages shipped. 
The demand for wire products has improved noticeably 
since last report, and several inquiries ranging from 
carloads to lots of 100 tons are being figured on. There 
is a good demand for pipe, and shipments from mills 
are showing much improvement. In the structural field 
it is expected that the contract for the steel work on 
the Herschede office building, involving about 350 tons, 
will be awarded this week. Several inquiries from rail- 
roads in this district are reported, but the tonnages in- 
volved are small. Persistent rumors are in circulation 
of Industrial Board prices being shaded, but confirma- 
tion is lacking. With the volume of business offering, 
sales agencies agree that there is no incentive for quot- 
ing lower than the regular schedules, as they feel sure 
that with conditions as they are at this time buying 
would not be stimulated even if prices were reduced $5 
or $10 a ton. 


Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report a slight im- 
provement during the week, and while the number of 
orders may not have shown an increase, larger tonnages 
are specified. A feeling of confidence is evident, and 
one warehouse reports that in the last two weeks it has 
taken in 10 cars of cold-rolled, so as to be in a position 
to take care of the demand which it is confidently ex- 
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pecting to develop within the next 60 days. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Iron and steel bars, 3.58c. base; shapes, 3.68c. base: } 
and bands, 3/16 in. and lighter, 4.28c.; plates, 3.88¢. base 
reinforcing bars, 3.65c.; cold-rolled rounds, 1% in. and ove; 
%.20c.; under 114% in. rounds, flats, squares and hexa; ne 
5.70c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.78c. base ; 28-gage aj 
sheets, 6c, base; 28-gage galvanized sheets, 7c. base; wire 
nails, $4 per keg, base. 

Tool Steel.—A better inquiry is reported, and a num- 
ber of good orders have been booked. One of these 
calls for 41 bars of high-speed steel, and while an 
order of this size is exceptional during the present 
period of hand-to-mouth buying, it has created the jm- 
pression that perhaps the turning point has_ been 
reached, and that from now on business may be ex. 
pected to improve. While there is some talk of lower 
prices being quoted, 18 per cent tungsten high-speed 
steel is still bringing $1.20 per lb., with a 10 per cent 
discount allowed for orders amounting to 5000 lb. 


Old Material—Scrap consumers have apparently 
abandoned the market for the time being, as dealers 
report very few sales. There is some buying by dealers 
who figure that prices have about reached the bottom, 
but as a rule they are not stocking heavily, and small 
lots to apply on existing contracts constitute most of 
the present activity. The few transactions reported 
have been at lower levels, heavy melting steel, railroad 
cast and steel tails for melting being off $1, and old 
car wheels and machinery cast $3. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices: 


Per Gross Ton 


Pee SEO gi vc ind ee bee We hoes $7.50 to $s 

Ce Se DREN. 5 hice re ewres New as 16.50 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up.. 40.50 to 41.50 
Rerolling steel rails.. 12.50 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 11.50 to 12.50 
Stoel Yas TOP MOIR 0c. wks wees 11.50 to 12.50 
Car Te aoc vacances eee 16.50 to 17.50 

Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought.... ~ 21.0600 12 

Cast borings 6.50 to 7.00 
Steel turnings .... ee ale Gata es : 4.00 to { 

Railroad cast 15.50 to 16.50 
Peek 2 COSY osc cvicck deen 15.50 to 16.50 
Burnt scrap 8.50to 950 


Iron axles .... ; xh ea aa ale as 23.00 to 2350 


Locomotive tires (smooth inside). . 11.00 to 12.00 


Pines ONG HUGS... 06s sesan wed Gwe: Te: 

Pen CR oc eG aia ble ewe ak 10.50 to 11.00 

tailroad tank and sheet......<se0. 6.50to 7.00 
Boston 


BosTON, Jan. 25. 


Pig Iron.—The market is more active, but at lower 
prices. Sales include two cars eastern Pennsylvania, 
silicon 2.75 to 3.25, furnace iron at about $30 furnace 
base, and one car No. 2 X furnace iron, March delivery, 
at around $35 furnace. Nearly all other business as 
been in resale iron on a basis of $29 to $33 furnace for 
silicon 1.75 to 2.25, eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and $30 furnace for Buffalo. No Alabama resales are 
noted and none is offered. One 100 ton lot of Buffalo 
No. 2 X sold at $30 furnace base, and a few cars 4 
$30 to $31 base. Buffalo iron is offered at $27.50 fur- 
nace, presumably canceled iron. Small tonnages He 
eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X were purchased at aroune 
$41 delivered, but the bulk sold brought $35.31, and in 
some instances $1 a ton less. Several cars of Virginia 
No. 2 plain and No. 2 X changed hands at $29 to $32 
furnace base, and one car No. 2 plain at $35.10 deliv- 
ered or $28.52 furnace. All resale iron taken was 0! 
immediate shipment. Report is that Pennsylvania iron 
is offered at $26 furnace, but no sales at that price ar 
noted. The Putnam Machine Works, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass., wants 200 tons 
No. 2 X iron, February delivery. A malleable foundry 
shortly will be in the market for 1000 tons contingent = 
anticipated business. Foundries willing to shade price’ 
are securing business. A Vermont foundry has booked 
a considerable tonnage of large and small machinery 
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mnellsville oven base. 


ngs at 5c. per lb, Delivered resale iron prices fol- 


Penn., St 
Penn., §S 
9 
a 


il. 2.25 45 34.31 to $38.31 
il. 1.75 2.25 33.06 to 37.06 
rf si 25 2. 34.21 to 36.71 
i ~ sil 7 5 2.96 to 35.46 
eitite sil. 2.25 2.7 Q 6.83 to 40.83 
rimta, sil. 1 35.58 to 39.58 
ibama, sil. 91to 49.91 
ibama, sil. 1. 2.2 48.66 


nal 


Warehouse Business.—Norway iron has been reduced 
ewt. by local warehouses, 4 x 5/16-in. round and 
refined iron 15c., all other sizes of refined iron 

ind steel bands 25e. The demand for iron and 
light, the constant readjustment of prices dur- 
past month or so having failed to stimulate busi- 

\ reduction in prices on many standard lines of 

irdware is noted, including one of 5 to 20 per 
bolts and nuts, and 10 per cent on small iron 
the latter now being quoted 40 per cent discount. 
rivets and copper rivet burrs, lag screws, coach 
, pipe taps and Stillson wrenches are included in 


ow quote: Soft steel bars, $3.63 per 100 lb. base; 
to $4.85; concrete bars, $3.63 to $3.75; tire steel, 
0: spring steel, open hearth, $6.50; crucible, $12; 
$4.33 to $5.25; steel hoops, $5; toe calk steel, $7; 
d steel, $5.25 to $6; structural, $3.63 to $4.25; 
8 to $4.82: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $5.20; 
ck sheets, $6.05; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.40; 
1, $3.75 to $5.50; best refined, $5.50; Wayne, $8.50; 
$4.58; hoop iron, $5; Norway, $12. 
Coke—The semi-demoralized Connellsville foundry 
irket noted some time ago is reflected locally. 
New England Coal & Coke Co. has again reduced 
price on prompt shipment coke, this time to a $7.25 
With the $6.20 Connellsville 
eht and the Government tax added, New England 
pany coke is $13.64 delivered where the local freight 
more than $3.40. If the local freight is $1.50, 
ovens is $12.10; when the freight is $1.60, coke at 
costs $12, and so on. The Providence Gas Co. 
; on a $7.25 Connellsville oven base, not having 
anged since early in January. New Jersey coke 
{ at $7.50 Connellsville oven base, or $11.68 to 
lelivered, and Connellsville at $6 to $8 ovens, or 
$14.20 delivered. Large tonnages of prompt 
‘ke can be secured at less than quoted prices, 
to brokers. The New England Coal & Coke 
perating 240 ovens, all on a foundry coke mix- 
xluct not purchased as foundry coke is made 
tic sizes. Its coal pulverizing plant has been 
up to a higher standard of efficiency; 97 per 
sal as it comes from the crushers can be passed 
mesh and 83 per cent over %-in. mesh. 
Old Material—Lower pig iron prices and sales of 
isetts textile machinery cast at 97%c. per 100 
f Rhode Island textile at 92%c. f.o.b. shipping 
dealers, have unsettled machinery cast quota- 
Sales at $24, $24.50, $25, $26, $26.50, $27 and 
cred, in car lots, are reported, which with the 
lucted brings local yard prices down to $21 
inusually wide range. One 100-ton lot sold at 
vered. The Saco-Lowell Works has been the 
iyer the past week. Buyers of borings and 
‘re scrutinizing purchases carefully and re- 
en. A ear of pipe turnings sold at $9 f.o.b. 
int, Was rejected, and later sold at $4.50. A 
nage of heavy melting steel was purchased at 
vered eastern Pennsylvania, but owners gen- 
‘“ more money. A lot of 3,000,000 lb. brass 
ered at 9c. Local yard prices follow. 
melting steel $9.50 
id wrought 17.00 to 18.00 
| wrought 15.00 to 16.00 
pipe (1l-in. in diameter, over 
ng 10.50 
op 00 to 8.00 
rings, rolling mill .00to 8.00 
borings, chemical .00 to 10.00 
turnings 9.00to 9.50 
5.50to 6.00 
00to 8.00 
00 to 8.00 
.00 to 19.00 
00 to 29.00 
00 to 25.00 
.00 to 20.00 
ee .00 to 17.00 
n = 5.50to 16.00 
raus 12.00 to 13.00 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 24. 

Iron Ore.—Four of the leading Cleveland ore firms 
decided during the week to cut miners’ wages 15 per 
cent, the reduction becoming effective Feb. 1, in a large 
number of Lake Superior mines in which these ore 
firms are interested. A number of mining companies 
had previously made wage cuts of from 15 to 25 per 
cent. Many independent mining companies not affili- 
ated with Cleveland interests have not made a change 
in wages, but most of these are expected to fall in line 
with the 15 per cent reduction. No change in wages 
has been made by the Oliver Mining Co., operating the 
Steel Corporation’s mines. The 15 per cent wage cut 
means an average reduction of 28c. per ton in the cost 
of mining ore in underground mines and mine operators 
estimate that with increased efficiency the saving in 
wages will be about 30c. a ton as compared with a few 
months ago. The reduction in miners’ wages is the 
first change made in their wages since February, 1920, 
when they were granted a 10 per cent advance. Wage 
advances given the ore miners since before the war 
amount to 171 per cent. Before the wage rate started 
upward, the average wage cost of mining ore in under- 
ground mines was 68c. per ton, based on figures of one 
of the leading ore interests, and the present average 
wage cost is $1.845 per ton. Some of the mining com- 
panies will make a further reduction in operations 
Feb. 1, putting their mines on a 25 per cent capacity. 
These mines are now operated on one shift, or one- 
half capacity, and these will reduce the one shift to 
half time. The four Michigan and Wisconsin railroads 
which recently prepared new tariffs, advancing their 
carrying charges on ore from the old ranges and the 
dock charge 15c. a ton on ore for Ashland and Escanaba, 
and 10c. a ton for Marquette, have filed their new tar- 
iffs with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and un- 
less suspended, these tariffs will become effective Feb. 
25. The Lake Superior Iron Ore Association has in- 
structed its attorney in Washington to apply for sus- 
pension of the new tariffs, and no difficulty is expected 
in securing such a suspension. Under the rules, a sus- 
pension will be granted for six months, and it is ex- 
pected that before the expiration of that time the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will pass on the entire 
ore rate subject, including the application of the mining 
companies for a reduction in rates on all roads from the 
upper lake ports to the mines. 

We quote delivered lower lake ports Old range Bes- 
semer, $7.45; old range non-Bessemer, $6.70; Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $6 

Coke.—There is a limited demand for prompt ship- 
ment foundry coke, which is offered at $7 for standard 
Connellsville makes, and a few sales of Wise County 
foundry coke are reported at $9. Some of the demand 
is from foundries that are buying good coke to mix with 
poor fuel that they have in their yards. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Cleveland bolt and nut 
manufacturers to-day made a sharp reduction in prices 
and now quote as follows: 

Small rivets, 60 and 10 off. Small machine bolts, rolled 
thread, 60 and 10 and 10 off Cut threads, 60 and 10 off 
Larger and longer, 60 off. Small carriage bolts, 60 off. Cut 
thread and larger and longer, 50 and 10 off. Lag bolts, 65 off. 
Plow bolts, 50, 10 and 5 off. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, 
small, 45, 10 and 10 off. Longer and larger, 40, 10 and 5 off. 
Hot pressed blank nuts, $3.25 off. Same tapped, $3 off. C.p.c. 
and t. nuts, blank, $3.10 off. Same tapped, $2.85 off. Stove 
bolts, 75, 10 and 10 off Same in packages, 2% per cent 
idditional. Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off, 

Finished Iron and Steel.—A slight improvement is 
noted both in sentiment in the trade and in the volume 
of orders, but there has been no improvement in mill 
operations in this territory. Buying is only in small 
lots. Buyers are shopping around in search of price 
concessions and some are asking for guarantees against 
price declines. The improvement seems most notice- 
able in structural material, although plates are a little 
more active than they have been. Shipments of small 
lots of suspended steel are being released, due evidently 
to stocks running low rather than to any noticeable in- 
crease in operation by industrial plants. It is claimed 
that manufacturers’ stocks are rather low outside of 
the automobile field, but automobile companies have 
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such large stocks that a revival in that industry is not 
expected to stimulate much demand for steel for some 
time. Some mills continued to shade the Industrial 
Board price on plates $3 a ton, but this concession is 
apparently limited to tank plates. The only develop- 
ment in the building field is the placing of 350 tons 
of structural material for an office building in Cleve- 
land for the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen with 
the Forest City Steel & Iron Co. Hard steel reinforcing 
bars are inactive with 2.35c. the usual quotation, but a 
good inquiry would probably bring out a 2.25c. price. 
One of the most inactive lines is cold-rolled strip steel. 
A price shading of $10 a ton to 5.75c. is reported on 
cold-rolled strips. Price are also being 
made on nails by some of the smaller mills, which are 
quoting nails out of stock at 3.15c. 


Cleveland warehouses quote 
plates, 3.60c. to 3.64¢ 
No. 9 galvanized wire 


28 black 


concessions 


> 


steel bars at 3.30 to 3.34 
and structural material, 3.40c, to 3.44¢ 
1.70c.; No. 9 annealed wire, 4c.; No 
sheets, 5.60« No. 28 galvanized, 6.95c No. 10 
blue annealed 455 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry for pig iron shows a little im- 
provement, but furnace prices have further declined 
on round lot The American Radiator Co. has 
purchased 1000 tons of early shipment foundry iron for 
its Titusville, Pa., plant, at a reported price of about 
$29 Valley furnace, and the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. has purchased 2000 tons of Southern iron for its 
Louisville and February shipment 


sales. 


+ 


plant for January 


and is understood to have secured this iron on approxi- 
mately a $30 Birmingham base. Foundry iron is now 
freely offered for shipment from Valley furnaces at 
$30 for No. and there seems to be more or less shad 


g his price either by furnaces or on resale iron, 
which is still plentiful. Lake furnace prices have not 


yet dropped down to Valley price levels, but declined 
from $1 to $2 a ton during the week. One lake fur- 
nace reports sales of several smaller lots of foundry 
iron aggregating 800 tons and including 500 tons taken 
by a Michigan melter, all at $32, and a later sale of 
100 tons at $31. Another sale reported is 400 tons of 
malleable iron by a lake furnace to a western Penn- 
sylvania msumer at $32 for March-May shipment. 
While Cleveland furnaces are quoting No. 2 foundry 
nominally at $32 furnace, should any local inquiries 
level p ney would probably quote a price suffici ntly 


ow to shut out $30 Valley iron. A better demand for 
low phosphorous iron has developed, there being sev 
eral inquiries in the market aggregating about 100 tons 
eral inquiri n the market aggregating about 1000 
1s 
‘ i ( vel Cleveland ; follow based ¢ ‘ 
{ ! e | F a 6 witching chars or 
rate nd $6.67 fror Birmingham 
B < ) 
No N 75 to 2.25. .$31.96 to t 
Si ! 0 7 9 67 +9 
() cent Nf 
Stand »w phos., Valley furnace 14.00 
Old Material.—The market is virtually at a stand- 
still, as mills are not buying and there is very little 
trade between dealers. One Cleveland consumer is still 
taking borings and turnings for its blast furnaces, but 


exception no consumers in this territory are 
and dealers inclined to 
except at very low prices. 
prices evidently has stopped, as all 
virtually the same as a week ago. 


accepting shipment Bs are not 
buy scrap for yard 
The decline in 


quotations are 


Stocks 


Le quote delivered at consumers’ yards in Cleveland 
Per Gross Ton 
He v é $14.00 to $14 
St ra under 17.00 to 17.50 
I rerol ig 17.00 to 18.00 
| I 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron car PE, ons ka ce eaeeee cause 33.00 to 35.00 
Low phos. melting scrap..... ... 16.50to 17.00 
( t boring ‘ ss cv tans ection te 11.50to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings...... sali ca 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings... 10.00to 12.00 
Short turnings for blast furnaces 10.00 to 12.00 
Compressed steel .. : ek ; a 9.75 to 10.25 
R Pond: WROURR ccccccvccscccerscisns EROS WO Tee 
Railroad malleable .....ccccees --- 17.50to 18.00 
Beeld Ais STM. occcceccecssecsesers 11.75 to 12.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings...... 6.00 to 7.00 
Dbrop forge flashings over 10 in..... 8.00 to 9.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10 in.... 9.00 to 10.00 
a eS” ae ere 21.00 to 22.50 
Pep: 3 TR, ga ck Kh nnt ae chaebavee 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad grate Dars......ccssccvees 15.50 to 16.00 
Btove PIAS oii nen deer esccsssucses 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast tron car WREEIB.....eccscoceceer 20.00 to 21.00 
Pipes and flueS........seeeveesvees 9.00 to 10.00 
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Sheets.—Inquiries and orders for sheets s| 
little improvement. Some consumers are placi: 
lots and two inquiries have come from the auto e 
industry for 500 tons of automobile body sheets. me 
of the sheet mills still have large stocks on which 
ments were suspended and also good sized war 
stocks on which they are making price conc 
While mill prices on sheets are being fairly we! 
tained, there seems to be some irregularity. Loca 
have found a $3 price concession on blue annealed 
in the East. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan 


Pig Iron.—Realizing that no higher scale wo py 
duce business, one Birmingham furnace interest 
down from $35 to $30 the past week and prompt): | 
a business of 3500 to 4000 tons in the Middle Wes: 
Chicago territory principally. Two lots of 10 
each were booked and the remainder consisted 
from carloads to 100 and 200 tons. At least or 
maker quoted $30 and is believed to have mad 
notice of which will come out more fully th 
Asked why he had come to the $30 base, th« 
openly admitting sales at that level, said: “|! 
the only way to do business. Competing poi: 
offering iron at $31 and $32, and some even at § 
freight of only $2 to $4 to points of consum} 
was ridiculous for Birmingham furnaces to ho} 
business in competitive territory on a base of $5 wi 
$5 to $7 freight added. I would not be surp: 
fluctuations under the $30 base, but I am inc 
believe that this is going to produce real busin A 
cut of 30 per cent in pig iron corresponds to r 
in finished iron products, building materials a: 


basic industrial factors. I do not believe ¢ 
consumer is going to expect blast furnace 
make greater concessions than he has don 


product.” Following the announcement of the § 
inquiries that seem to mean business have beco 
regular and cover a wide territory. They are of 
nature as to indicate to the makers that real eff 

now be made to do business. Charcoal iron ha 

to evoke interest. There is a dearth of inquir 

ales are reported. The base has dropped to $45. 01 
lot of resale iron amounting to 1000 tons is ted f 
to have gone at $30, the seller offsetting the | 
extent by reducing the class under which he w 
income tax officials. Make was further 
duced by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 


1 
t +h 
tO wvwne 


from a two to a one-stack production. Only 

chant furnaces are now active. The leading 

does not appear to be figuring in the fou 

market at this time. The Gulf States Steel ‘ is 
changed back from foundry to basic. Operat 


in iron and steel at the plants of the Tenne 
pany remain at normal, with exception of the st 
mill. 


gross ton 


We quote per fob. Birminghan 
nace. the Tennessee company included, as follow 


Foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


Basic 7 


Charcoal ‘ 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The American Cast Iron 
issued notice early last week of suspension of 0 
to Feb. 1, but, receiving sufficient bookings to 
canceled the stop order and will continue at 
per cent of capacity. Several sanitary pipe 
Gadsden are resuming, but the operators say ' st 
keep forces intact and not on account of an infl 
new business. Wage reductions, while slight]) 
are generally accepted. The scale remains at 
for 6-in. and upward in size. 


are 





Coal and Coke.—Two thousand tons of ¢oxe 
moving out of South Atlantic ports, presumably 
South America, and Mexico is taking the fourth 10" 
ton lot shipped in the past six weeks. This coke £0¢S ° 


° ° ° +970 oke 
the Monterey district via Laredo, Tex. Furnace ©" 


for 





may be had at $7 and foundry coke at $8 and $9 an° 
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xr special grades. Coal production last week was 
00 tons above normal, despite a weak market. In- 
ries are piling up huge reserves. 


Old Material.—No change has occurred in the scrap 
-et, which has been as dull as could be well imagined 
several weeks. 

uote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 


ju 


o consumers, as follows: 


EPP eE Te CTE TE Te . $17.00 to $18.00 
WOne MOG bc ickeecus weeeeee 16.00 to 17.00 
BEES cb eck ER Ge oa Re 2300to 24.00 
WU. id a ied ve eh Ste RT sade 2 GG te. 24.66 
( WI. «cs dy males ouch & coccee £6.00 tO 23.00 
WOME 6.6 315 6 40 64 8a -.«- 18.00to 20.00 
plate tives wen aes paea.s .-» 14.00to 15.00 
4. eg eee ea ee 7.00 to 8.00 

shop tiUrmenGEs< cis ewiioeves 7.00 to 8.00 


New York 
NEW YORK, Jan. 25. 

iv Iron.—Transactions are few and of small ton- 
A quotation of $30, furnace, on No. 2 foundry, 
1.75 to 2.25, made by.a prominent company in 
Pennsylvania, has brought out very little busi- 
The usual Buffalo quotation is also $30, furnace. 
1 and Alabama are not a factor in this market, 

reports of $30, Birmingham, being shaded are 
ly heard. The slowness of railroads to make 
ts, owing to inability to obtain final settlements 
e Government, is an increasing factor in the 
Foundries which contracted for iron for first 
1921 at more than $40 per ton are very slow to 
suspended tonnages for shipment. 
delivered in the New York district as fo 


to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
$5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 








Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.$35.72 
r No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 33.77 
Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil., 1. 2.20. 32.62 
1. Bete SO eee seaneanwee . 2d.46 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 36.16to 37.16 


\ 


arehouse Business.—Slackness continues with an- 
drop, which brings most warehouse quota- 
the level of the Carnegie Steel Co. warehouse 
While the foremost independent and others now 
per lb. on soft steel bars against 3.48c. per 
Waverly warehouse, the latter is subject to a 
100 lb. trucking charge in the metropolitan dis- 
ts are now generally quoted at 4.83c. per Ib. 
blue annealed, the equivalent of the Waverly 
; 5.88¢. per lb. for No. 28 black and 7c. to 7.23c. 
r No. 28 galvanized. The latter quotation is 
led in some cases to as low as 6.50c. per Ib. 
show a slight reduction and terne plates are 
er box. Canceled tonnages held by exporters 
ffered in almost all materials at low prices. 
oiler tube prices as follows: 


teel boiler tubes 2-in. and 2%\-in list 
per cent off list; 3%4-in. to 4%4-in., 16 
boiler tubes, price in cents per ft 1% -in., 
,-il 29; 2%-in., 36; 2%-in., 39 3-in ‘3: 


n., 55; 3%-in., 60; 4-in., No. 10 


prices on page 302 


Speed Steel.—The nominal quotation of $1.25 
18 per cent tungsten is still adhered to by 
all producers. The lack of recovery by the 
business and slackness among machine tool 

ntinues to curtail sales to a few small orders. 


shed Iron and Steel.—A few more inquiries for 
ts are being received, but neither the number 

nor the aggregate tonnage inquired for is 
indicate any positive trend toward an im- 

ind. The absence of even a fair volume of 
th buying, which some expected would be 
entory development, is somewhat discourag- 

s departments. Some consumers appear to 
stocked with steel, while others have only 

The Government failure to make pay- 
railroads under their guarantee in the 
makes it virtually impossible for the roads 
necessary repair material; in fact, some of 
ire not in a position to meet their liabilities, 
‘nance new purchases, however small. There 
railroad business in the market, but it is ex- 


it action may be taken this week on the re- 
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cent inquiry of the Louisville & Nashville for 2700 
cars. The Texas Co., which inquired a couple of weeks 
ago for 1100 tons of ship steel, may place orders this 
week, provided the contemplated ship construction is ap- 
proved. The American Locomotive Co. is inquiring for 
100 tons of tank plates and there is an inquiry for 300 
tons of ship plates for China. Prices of 2.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, have been named on at least one large plate 
offering and one regular manufacturer of tanks in the 
Middle West is understood to be getting plates at 2.50c., 
basis. The number of cases is not yet sufficiently large 
to establish the plate market at this level, nor does it 
appear that the plate makers seeking orders by the price 
cut are willing to consider business generally at this 
level. There are reports of sales of steel bars at below 
2.35¢c., Pittsburgh, but when such transactions have 
been run down it develops that off-analysis billets are 
involved. A shading has been noted on concrete bars 
rerolled from such material. New fabricated work, all 
of which is not regarded as necessarily subject to early 
awards, includes a power house near Amsterdam for 
the Adirondack Light & Power Co., 1100 tons, practi- 
cally awarded to the Lackawanna Bridge Co.; two piers 
for the Beard Estate, Brooklyn, 1100 tons; 200 tons for 
the Barber Asphalt Paving Co. at Maurer, N. J.; 200 
tons for the Grand Trunk at North Stratford, Vt.; 250 
tons of bridge work for the Lehigh & New England, 
and 300 tons for a highway bridge in North Carolina. 
The Belmont Iron Works has been awarded 460 tons of 
buildings for the Quartermaster Department at Aber- 
deen, Md., and 1700 tons has been let for M. W. Kellogg 
Co., Jersey City. The Neponsit River Bridge at Quincy 
is now regarded as costing too high and the work has 
been postponed. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 2.7 plates O3¢ shanes, 2.83c bar iron, 
flats, wider than 6 in., 3.88e., with half extras; light rounds, 
square ind flats, 4.3% with full extras, and other sizes, 


3.38¢c., with half extr 1s 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Wharton, N. J., will 
receive sealed proposals up to Jan. 31 for over 1000 
tons of Class A pipe, from 4 in. to 12 in. New orders 
are very scarce, but it is believed that as soon as pros- 
pective buyers become convinced that the pig iron mar- 
ket has become stabilized, there will be more inquiry. 
Future business from New England is particularly ex- 
pected. We quote f.o.b., New York, as follows: 6-in. 
and larger, $63.30; 4-in., $73.30; 3-in., $83.30, with 

1 additional for Class A and gas pipe. : 

Old Material.—What little buying is done is chiefly 
by dealers who are storing up material in their yards. 
For instance, one New York concern with several yards 
is buying the best grade of heavy melting steel for $16, 
delivered to yards. Some pipe has been bought for 
$15.50 delivered to Lebanon. Taking THE IRON AGE 
quotations for the last week in January, 1914, it will 
be seen that prices generally are nearly as low as 
prevailed then. Now heavy melting steel is but $1 
higher; borings and turnings are $2 higher; wrought 
iron track is identical; relaying rails are about $25 
higher; No. 1 machinery cast is $11 higher; specifica- 
tion pipe is about $1.50 higher. Considering the higher 
cost of labor and the higher freight rates now, the 
corresponding level of prices is as low or lower than this 
pre-war period. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 





Heavy melting steel $10.00 to $10.50 
Rerolling rails : ... 13.50to 14.00 
Relaying rails, nomina ‘ .-«- 45.00to 47.50 
Steel car axles 16.00 to 17.00 
Iron car axles , .. 30.00to 31.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought .. 16.00to 17.00 
Wrought iron track ‘ . 10.00to 10.50 
Forge fire .. -+» 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 yard wrought long 13.00 to 14.00 
Light iron . 5.00 to 6.00 
Cast borings (clean) ; .. 98.00to 10.00 
Machine-shop turnings . 8.50to 9.00 
Mixed borings and turnings 7.00 to 7.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam. not 

under 2 ft. long) an . 10.50to 11.50 
Stove plate Loeeuaneeastdrhal oan 15.00 to 16.00 
Locomotive grate bars , ; ..«+ 13.00to 14.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) vaceess En 2aee 
CAR: Gi CRs ia.e 0k 006 Ocesvn deen 18.00 to 19.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 
No. 1 machinery cast........ ...++-$22.00 to $23.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, etc.), cupola size....... 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 13.00to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
GGG occkddciutianeccsdeeadsenree 15.00to 16.00 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan. 25. 

Pig Iron.—Iron is being offered by Buffalo furnaces 
for $30 for No. 2 plain foundry, and sales are being 
made, but nothing definite can be learned regarding 
the particulars of the transactions. Considerable iron 
is being sold at this figure right along, though furnaces 
state their lowest figure is $32. One furnace which sold 
200 tons states that all this iron went at $32, base, and 
business was turned away because no concessions from 
this figure would be made by this interest. Another 
furnace sold 300 tons at $32 for the base grade, and 
another furnace sold 200 tons of furnace iron at $32, 
base. This last was ostensibly the only furnace iron 
involved. Inquiry is light. A local inquiry has been 
out for 1000 tons of foundry. The situation is slightly 
better than the week before. Furnaces are endeavoring 
to get customers to take delivery of iron on contract 
without any postponement. There is a little difficulty 
about getting cars, shippers report. Railroads seem to 
have been trimming crews along with other employers. 
Two more furnaces are out of blast. 


We quote f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil........ $33.00 to $35.00 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil....... 31.25 to 33.25 
No, 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil severe 30.00 to 32.00 
DS: Citcens <oheehbamb ae dee One KS em 31.00 to 32.00 


Mall able ee ee es ee a 32.00 to 33.00 

Lake Superior charcoal ..... “ae 410.64 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In general the situation 
shows an improvement over last week. This is due to 
actual increased inquiry and to the necessity of mills 
turning out work contracted to be delivered at this time. 
This combination is bringing about increased operation 
of mills and a more hopeful feeling for the future. The 
average inquiry is small in tonnage and in normal times 
little attention would be paid to it. It is almost ex- 
clusively filling-in tonnage. But an encouraging feature 
is that the average tonnage inquired for is higher than 
last week, and the volume of inquiries is greater than 
last week. One exception to the small tonnage rule is 
a combined order for plates and shapes taken by a local 
mill, amounting to approximately 4000 tons. This 
plant is due to have eight mills in operation early next 
month. These will include two structurals, one plate, 
one bar, three billet and one rail. A fabricator reports 
that while the average order tonnage in December was 
15 tons, it is now 30 tons. February, according to this 
source, looks dull, but March looks better. Demand for 
wire goods is improving, but new pipe business shows 
a slight decrease. A sheet maker has reopened at 30 
to 40 per cent of capacity after being down for three 
weeks. Necessary orders must be filled. 


We quote prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows Structural 


shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.80c.: plates. No. 8 gage 4.85e¢ 
soft steel bars and shapes, 3.50c.; hoops, 4.60« blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage. 4.90c.: galvanized steel sheets 
No. 28 gage, 7.35c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 6c 


Old Material—The market shows a slight improve- 
ment, with one mill doing some small buying when it 
can pick up a tonnage at $15 of heavy melting steel 
from a dealer. For heavy melting steel this mill re- 
cently obtained in a railroad list it paid $16.50. This 
market has been a nominal one for weeks, and this 
transaction is practically the first one of proportions 
to be made, so that a real and definite price quotation 
could be made. There is no rush to sell at $15, because 
dealers believe this market is destined to go up shortly, 
and are holding tonnages accordingly. Only one mill 
appears to be interested in the market, and the only 
grade exciting attention is heavy melting steel. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf 
falo, as follows 
Heavy melting steel ...cccccssecsers $15.00 to $16.50 
Hydraulic compressed .........2e+6: 3.00 to 14.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under.......... 22.00 to 23.00 
NO. 1 raliroad WOURNt. «2.0. cscss en 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 machinery cast............... 20.00to 21.00 
Iron and steel axles.........e6-. -_ 30.00 
Ce NE, vo dd oe ob ucae b% bean Sow 20.00 to 21.00 
TeetieeRe BMAATIORIO «sco sicdaecseses 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings............- 11.00 to 12.00 
TeCAVY OIG TUPMINGE. 04cccrovvesees 14.50to 15.50 
Clean Cast DOTINGB...cscccccssscess 11.90 to 12.00 
PR MS: oc caaak beer ee eeabheeen awe 23.00 to 24.00 
Locomotive grate barS........++see. 15.00 to 16.00 
RO: sic kd ees eeee hen een ee aes 17.00 to 18.00 
TOPO BADD. cic ccc ccdiacnccesvonas 14.00 to 15.00 
WO, 1 DWRSRSLINE. ... 2 ccvccesssecens 13.00 to 14.00 
Bundled sheet stampings...........+- 10.00 to 11.00 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 25. 


Pig Iron.—While there is some inquiry for spot and 
nearby delivery iron for special uses in the melting 
trade, there is no general disposition as yet manifest 
to contract ahead. In fact, there is no tendency on t 
part of the furnace representatives to go after « 
tracts for future delivery with any especial activity 
the present state of the market and the condition 0! 
prices. All are seemingly waiting for a greater degree 
of stabilization before committing themselves. M 
of the spot and nearby delivery transactions are in car 
lots, and about the only inquiry during the week of an) 
size was for 500 tons of carwheel iron for what 
amounted to immediate delivery. The Southern fur 
naces are not selling to any extent in this territory, 
such purchases as are made being mostly from Northern 
furnaces. The prices made range from $30 to $35 per 


ton, according to the conditions surrounding each sale. 


Coke.—The range of prices in coke at present is, for 
Connellsville product, from $7 to $8.25 per ton, Connells- 
ville, the former being for spot delivery and the latter 
down to $7.75 for forward deliveries. There is practi- 
cally no business being done. New River coke is still 
held at $13 per ton. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In the finished products 
market there is nothing but general dullness to report 
and the impression is well extended that such im- 
provement as comes will be slow, but all the more 
stable for that reason. No changes in prices are re- 
ported from the mills. Stock out of warehouse is mov- 
ing but slowly. For warehouse stock we quote: 


Soft steel bars, 3.57%c.; iron bars, 3.57%c.; structural 
material, 3.6714c.; tank plates, 3.87%c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 4.77%c.: No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, one pass, 


S5e.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.20c 

Old Material.—There is very little activity in the 
scrap market, the trading being almost altogether in 
minor lots and chiefly among the dealers themselves, 
as the mills and other consumers are making no pur- 
chases. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas sold about 750 
tons to-day in a special list at fair prices. 

We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Old iron rails shin hd ico darks hi aide ; $19.50 to $20.01 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 16.00to 16.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 


ject to inspection... 35.00 to 40.00 


i i ge” Ee eee ee 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel.... 14.50to 15.00 
ERORVY BSROVEIME GOEL. i.i oc accacecse 12.00 to 12.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 11.00 to 11.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 15.00to 15.50 
Ordinary bundled sheet............ 6.00 to 6.50 


Per Net Ton 


Heavy axle and tire turnings....... 7.00 to 7.50 
ret A Es vandie kotha ka sine Skee 18.50 to 19.00 
eees Re ORO a eccrickeeaweee bas 12.50 to 13.00 
pe we | ee rn ee 29.00 to 29.50 
oe ee ree 18.00 to 18.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......ccceces 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 23 PesarOed Wroumht. 0... 00.cnas 13.00 to 13.50 
RIOR WRUNG. iv ck ce nrcntcpevns 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles........ 12.50to 13.06 
Locomotive tires, 42 inches and over, 

SORE SHINO ok sce NE ows tsa weaves 10.00 to 10.50 
NO. 1 ‘Gemberm’ DOGO. ic vcs vavcccces 9.00to 9.50 
CE. CRORE Sg 5 ek aees cee sane Ke 7.50to 8.00 
ee ee reer 13.00 to 13.5 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 14.00to 14.50 
RetironG. wmemlleeble .o.ccccvesucsace 12.00 to 12.50 
ASTIGUINUPAL TARIIGADIC ..cvccneccese 12.00 to 12.50 
PU DE PEA oe cc carcctscecacenr 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap...... 8.00to 8.50 
EEREIPORE OFEES DORGs cc icc ccciccecee 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings............+:. 5.00 to 5.50 
COURETY BUMOR BOPAD. .ccccccesccces 9.00to 9.50 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap......... 10.50 to 11.00 
PP ons cr cadane ae6 6 ee baw ke 16.50 to 17.00 
Ratirond Drake GROG ..ccccccsseves 12.00 to 12.50 


The Peerless Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., is opet- 
ating four days a week on a 10-hr. basis and two days 
on a 13-hr. basis, with a full force of employes. n¢ 
department operates a night shift. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 25. 
Steel & Ordnance Co. will start up 


nbria plant at Johnstown next week on about a 


cent oper 


es, six bar 


operated. 


ration. 


About 10 of the open-hearth 
mills, plate mills and the rail mills 
The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 


n operating some of its sheet mills for several 
ind next week will start up its plate mill and 
ng mill, making about a 50 per cent operation 


entire pla 


nt. The Lukens Steel Co. is operating 


mills intermittently, the Phoenix Iron Co. is 
artial operation and the Worth Steel Co. hopes 


ip very soon. 


work at 
W 
», at Stee 


nem. 


steel orde 


two, wh 


Ordnance 


No date has been set for resump- 
the Coatesville plant of the Midvale 
e Co. The plants of the Bethlehem 
lton and Sparrows Point are virtually 


a partial operation is being maintained at 


rs which have been booked in the past 
ile of no great importance as to ton- 


ire a distinct improvement over the rate of buying 


as preva 
are all for 
shipment 


fess any 


stocks are touching bottom. 


iled during the past month or two. 
small lots, but in nearly every instance 
is specified, indicating that some con- 
While buyers do 
confidence in the stability of present 


there has been little haggling for reductions 


iyers’ needs have become urgent. 


Sellers are 


to believe that there is less cutting of steel 


an 1S COI 
e has been 
tor 12.000 


nmonly reported. 
a fairly good week in pig iron buying, 
tons or more having been placed. As 


he case of steel, these orders represent urgent_re- 
iirements of the buyers and immediate shipment has 
specified in practically every case. Sales made dur- 


Off 


efore. 


eading selle 


s of 
n this mar 


erin: 


he week were at prices lower than were quoted a 
Foundry iron is settling to the basis of 
furnace, this price having been named by at least 


rs. 
3elgian pig iron and steel have been 
ket recently, but no sales are reported 


ipparently there is no apprehension that Belgium 


»} 
bal 


] 


able to ¢ 


ompete in this market under present 


The Belgian price on pig iron, at the pres- 
’ exchange, figures about $31, Antwerp. A 


rise in the 
it even 


would prove attractive here. 
the advance in 


ve cost 


exchange rate within the past 10 days 
more difficult for the Belgians to quote 
For example, 
the exchange Belgian billets 
$36.60, Antwerp, while after the ex- 


id advanced the price was $45.70. 


tes.—Some 


rations 

will 
next w 
lls nex 


of the Eastern plate mills have re- 
in a small way. The Alan Wood Iron 
operate its plate mill on single turn 
eek. Cambria works will also operate 
t week. The Lukens Steel Co. is operat- 


iittently and the Worth Steel Co. hopes to re- 


° No dz 
lvale ple 


tle busi 
them a 

of bu 
ons on 


ficulty 


ate has been set for resumption of work 
ant at Coatesville. There is no marked 


plates, but some of the mills have accumu- 


ness during the past two weeks, which 
short rolling schedule. Whether there 


naous operation from now on depends upon 


siness they can book. Despite reports 
plates, Eastern mills seemed to have 
in getting 2.65c., Pittsburgh, on the 


they have sold. 


ctural 


Fast 


schedules. 


Material.—_The market continues 


dull. 
ern mills are either shut down or run- 
There is not enough business 


arket, which apparently remains fairly firm 
Pittsburgh. 


lron.—At 


least 12,000 tons of pig iron, possibly 


sold in this market within the past week, 
presenting urgent needs of consumers, who 


prompt 


gray 


ided. 


shipment. Practically all grades of 
forge, foundry and low phosphorus 
One office sold 5000 tons of various 


ting the week; a seller of copper free low 


4S 1ron 


booked two or three orders totaling 


and a furnace which is selling foundry iron 
‘sis of $30, furnace, took orders aggregating 
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close to 1000 tons, the orders ranging in size from a 
carload to 200 tons. At least two leading sellers are 
now offering foundry iron at $30 for No. 2 plain, with 
$1.25 extra for No. 2X. Other furnaces ask $31 or $32, 
One company took a contract for 250 tons of No. 
2X iron for first half shipment at $33, furnace, this 
being the only sale reported for other than prompt ship- 
ment. A reported sale of resale basic iron at about $25 
lacks confirmation. Malleable iron is available at $33.50, 
furnace. Gray forge has been sold at $31.90, delivered, 
up to $33.10, delivered, one company having booked a 
total of 1500 tons of this grade within the past week. 


base. 


The 


summers’ 


iron 
inity except 
furnact 


following quotations are for 
yards in Philadelphia or vic 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b 


delivered in con- 
those for 


Kast. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 $30.84 to $31.54 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 2.09 to 2.79 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. 38.74to 40.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 39.99 to 41.99 


Basic deliv. Eastern Pa 32.50 


Gray forge . 51.90 to 33.10 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace) $1.50 
Malleable ehxia ° ° . 33.40 to 35.50 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur 


nace) $0.00 


Sheets.—Eastern sellers of sheets have heard reports 
of cuts in prices, but these reports lack: confirmation. 
There has been a slight increase in the number of small 
orders. The mills of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
have been partially operated during the past few days. 
We quote No. 10 blue annealed at 3.55¢., No. 28 black at 
1.35c., and No. 28 galvanized at 5.70c., all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—An Ohio maker of bolts, 
nuts and rivets has announced discounts which are equiv- 
alent to about 12% per below the prices which 
Eastern makers have been quoting. (These new dis- 
counts are given in the Cleveland market report.) 


cent 


Warehouse Business.—Another slight revision down- 


ward in prices was made the middle of last week. Steel 


bars, for instance, have been reduced from 3.70c. to 
3.60c., base. 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.60c ron bars (ex- 
cept bands), 3.60c round edge iron, 3.90c.; round edge steel, 
iron finish, 1% in. x % in., 3.90 round edge steel, plan- 
ished, 4.65c.; tank steel plates %-in. and heavier, 3.90¢ 
tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 4.20c.; blue annealed steel sheets, 
No 10 gage, 4.80c.; light black steel sheets, No. 28 gage, 
5.95c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 7.50« square twisted 
and deformed steel bars, 3.90 structural shapes, 3.70c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, 6.00c spring steel, 6.50c round 
cold-rolled steel, 5.35« squares and hexagons cald-rolled 
steel, 5.85¢c.; steel hoops, No gage and lighter, 4.65c.; 
steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in. inclusive, 4.65c iron 
bands, 5c.; rails, 3.70c.; tool steel, 16.00: Norway iron 


12.00c.: toe steel, 6.00c. 

Semi-finished Steel_—No transactions of importance 
in semi-finished steel are reported. Open-hearth re- 
rolling billets are obtainable at $43.50, Pittsburgh. On 
forging billets the lowest quotation by an Eastern mill 
is apparently $51, Pittsburgh. 

Ferroalloys.—One British agent has received au- 
thorization to sell British ferromanganese at $100, c.i-f. 
Domestic producers continue to quote $110, delivered. 
Resale lots have been sold at prices varying from $90 
to $105, delivered. There is no activity here in spiegel- 
eisen, 

Old Material.—The scrap market shows no improve- 
ment and prices remain very largely as quoted last week. 
The principal changes, all downward, are in cast scrap, 
cast borings and stove plate. We quote for delivery at 
consuming points in this district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.......... $14.50 to $15.00 
Steel rails, rerolling oe ..- 18.00to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 23.50to 24.00 


Car Wee an cvéceds in inte lai a i's 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 raiivomG@ Wrovient...ccccccces 20.00 to 21.00 
Peet. 2 SR “WES av bcenec cease 16.00 to 18.00 
No 1 Forme GF@...cccces honeesendé ae 
i en... sshd emda eea mame 13.00 to 13.50 
Pk 2 Pee ctccuceevd decdbwbnn 15.00 to 16.00 
Pe. eo nt cont ea da natn 11.00to 12.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use)............--- 13.00to 13.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Wee. SRR WO) oe cccescaccdeses 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 14.50to 15.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)...... 14.00to 15.090 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 15.00to 16.00 
Dek, 2 Oa 44d e dn sndeessandsdencescs 23.50to 24.50 
I I: DOOR: oa oc ccensanwxed 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 16.50to 17.00 
Pinte. COED. 0.00.06 40e6n6ee80s 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications).... 16.00to 16.50 
TFOM GOP OBB cc cccccccccesccsses - 30.00to 31.00 
Seeek GRE SMBS. ccccccdevcsacecugece 25.00 to 26.00 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Jan. 25. 


Operating conditions are for the time being bet- 
ter than they have been for several weeks. The 
Inland Steel Co. started up six of 22 open-hearths, 
one-half of its sheet mills and its 24-in. structural mill 
with the opening of the week. It continues to operate 
two out of three blast furnaces and necessary coke 
ovens. On Jan. 31 it expects to start its plate mill 
and continuous merchant mill and its Chicago Heights 
hard steel bar mill. 

The present accumulation of orders will insure opera- 
tion for half a month, but it is hoped that additional 
bookings will permit mills to run for a longer period. 
The bar iron mill of the Interstate Iron & Steel Co. also 
resumed operation in all departments yesterday, while 
the East Chicago plant of the Republic company con- 
tinues to operate on a reduced scale. The leading steel 
interest still has 22 blast furnaces in and is finishing 
material at the rate of from 80 to 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Although it has curtailed its merchant bar out- 
put, it has inereased its production of rails. The 
Wisconsin Steel Co. continues to operate two out of 
three blast furnaces, but its mill output has dropped 
to 40 per cent of normal. The local steel pipe manu- 
facturer is maintaining a comparatively high rate of 
operation. There has been no change in merchant pig 
iron production in this territory. 

New business in all iron and steel commodities is 
light, and whenever attractive inquiries have appeared 
keen competition has developed. A number of Eastern 
producers have quoted less than the leading interest on 
light rails, and in one instance took a tonnage for deliv- 
ery at a point intermediate between Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. The Steel Corporation’s quotation on light rails 
is 2.75c., f.o.b. mill, whereas one independent is quoting 
$60 per ton, or about 2.68c., mill. Two other 
‘independents are reported to have named 2.45c. and 
2.65c. on recent inquiries. Several bolt and nut manu- 
facturers have marked down their quotations on a num- 
ber of items. This was not an unexpected development 
in view of the shading that has been recent 


gross 


done in 
weeks. 

Generally consumers are holding aloof from the mar- 
ket, but some observers are of the opinion that this 
policy may be pursued to the extreme. Even granting 
that a dull period lies ahead, some business will certainly 
develop, if only to take care of accumulated needs which 
cannot be longer deferred. If manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers have no stocks on hand, they will not only 
be unable to satisfy this demand, admittedly of mod- 
erate proportions, but their eleventh-hour efforts to 
secure goods will tend to stimulate prices sharply up- 
ward. There is little disposition even on the part of 
producers to maintain that present prices represent 
rock bottom, but it is contended that further deflation, 
if it comes, will develop slowly. The prices of finished 
products are based on pig iron production costs, which 
in turn depend on ore, coke and transportation costs. 
Present high rates of transportation are to be regarded 
as a permanent factor, while further cuts in ore and 
coke will mean drastic reductions in wages at the mines. 
It is no secret that producers would regard it poor pol- 
icy to make deep wage cuts at this time, if for no 
other reason than living costs are still high. Further 
liquidation of labor, it is felt, will proceed slowly. 


Pig Iron.—Outside of purchase of small tonnages, 
the market is without activity. While resale material 
is still available in some grades of material, it is a 
diminishing factor in current transactons. This is par- 
ticularly true of malleable, as holders of that iron are 
generally in a strong position financially and in many 
cases have preferred to retain stock in their yards rather 
than to sacrifice them at present going prices. Resale 
foundry is still on the market in fairly liberal ton- 
nages. Foundry operation in this territory is on a re- 
duced scale, estimated by close observers at from 35 to 
45 per cent of capacity. This rate, however, represents 
an improvement over the condition which obtained at 
the first of the year. Prices of Northern iron have 
shown little change, some purchases being made as low 
as $30 base, furnace, for No. 2 foundry, while most 
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transactions have been closed at from $31 to $32. Svuth- 
ern prices seem to be settling to a $30 base. Two Ssuth- zr 
ern furnaces are now quoting $30 base, Birmingiam, - 
for No. 2 in this territory, and it is doubtful whether 
any higher price would receive serious consideration 
from melters. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered 
sumers'’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, m 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, w! 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charg 
aging 70c, per ton: 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 





Re, GOiy,. Ot. CRMBMD, « «660642 wes $4 
Northern coke, No. 1} sil. 2.25 to: 2.25to 3 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2, sil. 

Spe DAP Rta oboe atk be oe ween ee 31.00 to 
PEGPIMOED (SRG DGD, 00sec civics cous ens 31.00 to 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 

5 ORE GE E26 GO BiEO sc asnt00s eer 39.67 to 41 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, sil. 
ee Te BD preie ais eat R wa we ee wns Ok owe 
Southern foundry, sil. 5 


37.92 to 
36.67 to 
31.50 to 
31.00 to 


RTS. 00° 3.56 ..0 0:6 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 
EE S06. ca cc ae pes. sk TREN ON hee 
Low phos. Eastern furnace (copper 
PORE: co vcce cscs Sen aoawen nS emcee tiem 1 
Silvery, sil. 7 46.53 to 


Ferroalloys.—The situation in spiegeleisen ani fer- 
romanganese remains unchanged, but 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon has advanced. This material, which has beer 
nominally quoted at $80 to $85 delivered for a long time, 
was recently bought in quantity by the leading stee! in- 
terest in Pittsburgh and the best price reported available 
was $95, freight allowed” 


We quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, $90 t 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $95 delivered; spir 
18 to 22 per cent, resale, $45 to $47.50 delivered 


Plates.—Demand shows no signs of expandi: 
production in this district is diminishing. A 
accumulation of orders during weeks of idlen 
probably enable the leading independent to start 
mill again on Jan. 31. Railroad purchases of ca 
practically ceased and in view of the failure 
Government to pay the carriers what is owing . 
the outlook in the rolling stock market is not bright : 


The mill quotation is 2.65c., 
Chicago being 38c. per 100 lb 
out of stock, 


Structural Material.—Business in structural ipes y 
is light but the trade has gleaned some encoura 
from the fact that a number of recent inquiries 
fabricated material resulted in orders. A cur 
ducement to the placing of contracts lies in 
that while plain material prices are in the ma 
form, bids on fabrication of late have been on 
close basis. Locally building prospects are bi 
because of the insistence of the unions on a < 
tion of present high wages. In other points in the W 
however, some construction work seems to be 
Two Western fabricators have asked a mill to 


Pittsburgh, the f 5 
Jobbers quote 3.7« 


them for 60 days on an aggregate of 1000 tons of struc- F 
tural shapes. Green Bay, Wis., is preparing to ask ! : 
bids on a bascule bridge over the Fox River at Mau . 


Street, to cost $500,000. Manitowoc, Wis., is about 
ask for bids on a proposed Twenty-first Street 
which will include a heavy tonnage of reinforci! ars 
not yet computed. Recent lettings to fabricators 
clude: 

Racine, Wis 
general contractor 


Strauss bascule bridge, 700 ton 


to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co 


Consolidated Coal Co., St. Louis, power hous: 5 
Olive, Ill., 256 tons, to Decatur Bridge Co Bs 
T. J. Forschner Contracting Co., Pullman, IIL, 2! bs 
fabricated beams to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co By 
Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, structural a 
two traveling cranes, 124 tons, to Virginia Bridge & Bie 
Recent inquiries include National City Bank : z 


Indianapolis, 600 tons. 


The mill quotation is 
freight rate of 38e 
3.58e. for 


2.45¢., Pittsburgh, which 
per 100 lb. for Chicago delivers 
materials out of warehouse. 
Bars.—The Union Pacific has bought 1000 tons 
bar iron from a local mill. Outside of this order th®! 
has been little buying by the railroads and in the ma 
the situation in all classes of bars is unchang* The 
foremost independent expects to start its continuo! 


mill on an accumulation of mild steel bar busine: 


quote 





soit 


week. The leading interest, after operating i's § 
steel bar capacity steadily for months, has ee 
are 


ning some of its mills intermittently of late. 
steel bar plants remain idle, but moderate orders at 
now looked for from fence-post manufacturers. 





ise quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 5.25c. for 
ind ».75c. for flats, squares and hexagons, an extra 
ner 100 lb. applying to orders exceeding 1000 lb. and 
)00 Ib. and an extra 35c. on orders up to 1000 Ib. 
uote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 3.48c. 


heets.—Persistent rumors to the effect that inde- 
mills are shading prices circulate in the mar- 
buying is so limited that authentic information 
ning the terms of purchases is not available. The 
Steel Co. started half of its sheet mills yester- 
ter several weeks of idleness. Local independ- 
‘bers which had been quoting higher than the 
srporation warehouse on black sheets and a few 
f blue annealed have adopted the prices of the 
They have also reduced galvanized from 7.35c. 
28 gage to 7.10c., and have made a cut of 25c. 

1) lb. on special finished sheets. 


4.35¢e, for No. 28 black; 3.55c. for 
5.70c. for No. 28 galvanized, these 
subject to a freight to Chicago of 


tations are 
e annealed, and 
‘ ttsburgh prices, 


Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 


quote 
black, 5.75c.; No. 28 galvanized, 


68c.; No. 28 


: Products.—Bookings have been very light this 
it in some directions there are evidences of 
nterest, particularly in nails. On the whole, 
laying action on their spring purchases, 
tricts where retailers and farmers have 
iin their dissatisfaction with present prices. 
hological effect of the drop in grain prices still 
1 the viewpoint of the ultimate consumer in 
iral sections. On the other hand, Western 
ng held back are now being moved and .while 
rmers may suffer a loss, others, it is felt, will 
selves with cash ahead and will buy for press- 
at least. Mills of the leading interest con- 
operate at a normal rate. For mill prices see 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 290. 


ire @ 


le 
n dis 


iron and steel, 


iils and Track Supplies.—Owing to the unfavor- 
al status of the railroads, new business in 
track supplies is light. Independent quota- 
ght rails vary, but in the East and in terri- 
mediate between Pittsburgh and Chicago, they 
ich as give the leading interest sharp com- 
One Eastern maker is quoting $60 per gross 
roximately 2.68c. per lb., f.o.b. mill, and two 
pendents have recently quoted 2.45c. and 
ectively. The local quotation on iron tie 
eceded to three cents, f.o.b. mill. 


fessemer rails, $45; rails, $47; 


».b. makers’ mills 
road spikes, 3.65c., Pittsburgh. Track 
uts, 4.60¢c., Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates, 3c 
bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie 
f.o.b. makers’ mills. 


open-hearth 


bolts 


-lron Pipe.—Minneapolis will close on 600 tons 

s and Toledo will soon take bids on 225 tons 

Pipe makers are satisfied that their prices 

ottom, believing that pig iron cannot re- 

elow present levels unless coke and ore 

irther reduced through drastic cuts in wages 

Such wage reductions, however, are not 

an immediate possibility. Considerable 

pe work is in prospect and sellers are con- 
much will be undertaken. 


; er net ton f.o.b. Chicago, 
pipe, 4-in., $69.10; 6-in. and 
pipe, $4 extra, 





ex-war tax as fol- 
above, $64.10 


and Nuts,—Aside from slightly increased buy- 

rs, the market remains dull. The railroads, 
tural implement manufacturers and the auto- 
try are purchasing little or nothing. After 
‘s in which shading was becoming more gen- 
nanufacturers of bolts and nuts, a number of 
© announced official price reductions. [New 
ill be found in the Cleveland market report 


J 


juote structural rivets, 5.08¢.; boiler rivets, 5.18c. ; 
sup to % x 4 in., 40 per cent off; larger sizes, 
ge bolts up to % x 6 in., 25 off; larger sizes, 25 
ed nuts, square tapped and hexagon tapped, 35 
a 85 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 

» per cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged. 


x 
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prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35¢., Pittsburgh, tales Old Material——Prices have advanced in a number 

a al ol Pee eee es ase. mill, a ll “.08c., Cn of grades, principally because of speculation by holders 

ers quote 3.48c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The of scrap. A large steel mill which resumed operation 


yesterday asked for rush shipments against old orders 
placed at higher prices and when sellers endeavored to 
fulfill their obligations, they found that scrap yards 
would not sell at previously prevailing prices. The 
same situation was encountered in covering shipments 
to a local iron tie plate mill and to a large melter who 
had contracted for a considerable tonnage of malleable. 
The advance has been borne largely by scrap brokers 
who for the time being are willing to pay the prices 
asked by the scrap yards because the contracts which 
they are filling were closed at higher quotations. In 
view of the present rate of operations by consumers, 
however, the trade regards the price increases as tem- 
porary. A few grades of material show genuine 
strength. Factories in increasing number are buying 
to balance their mixtures and while individual] pur- 
chases are small, the aggregate has been of sufficient 
proportions to stiffen prices. Railroad lists include 
3000 tons offered by the Burlington, 2500 tons by the 
Nickel Plate and 5000 tons advertised by the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. The New York Central has issued a 
blank list. 
Per Gross Ton 


Se SE nd a keels Mawes shakes ae . $23.50 to $24.0€ 
Relaying rails . 387.50to 40.00 
Car wheels ... inne 21.00 to 22.00 
Steel rails, rerolling.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel 15.50to 16.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 15.50to 16.00 
Shoveling steel 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phos. heavy melting steel 18.50to 19.00 
Drop forge flashings 12.00 to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars 21.50 to 22.00 
Steel angle bars 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 21.50to 22.00 
Iron car axles ‘ : 33.50 to 34.00 
Steel car axles. aa : 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1 busheling : 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 busheling 100 to 9.50 
Cut forge 13.50 to 14.00 
Pipes and flues 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel knuckles and coupler 15.00 to 15.50 
Coil springs ..... 18.00 to 18.50 
No 1 cast : 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phos. punchings 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth 11.50to 12.50 
Machine shop turning 7.50 to 8.00 
“ast borings 10.50to 11.00 
Stove plate : 18.00 to 18.50 
Grate bars . ou 13.900 to 13.50 
Brake shoes 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad malleable 15.50 to 16.00 
Agricultural malleable 15.50 to 16.00 
Country mixed 10.00 to 10.50 


Annual Meeting of Brier Hill Steel Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Directors and officers 
were re-elected to-day at the annual meeting of Brier 
Hill Steel Co. Reports of officers showed that the com- 
pany’s gross sales in 1920 were $44,222,219, total steel 
production was 495,670 tons, and shipments were 474,- 
431 tons. After all charges and allowances, including 
dividend requirements, there was a reserve of $1,175,000 
for Federal taxes and $498,876 for writing down in- 
ventories. Earnings in 1920 available for surplus 
amounted to $3,269,188, bringing the total surplus to 
$21,205,972. The company paid $13,071,072 in wages 
last year. Net current assets at the close of the year 
were $9,000,981, and property investment after deduc- 
tien of depreciation is $30,440,907.29. Net earnings for 
the year, after making provisions for all known liabili- 
ties and income tax, were $5,136,018. 


The Steel Market at + Seattle 


SEATTLE, Jan. 19.—All the Eastern mills are now 
offering sheets at the Steel Corporation price and there 
is plenty to be had. Youngstown mills report to local 
jobbers that they are in an easy position on sheets, with 
a slack demand. It is not expected that there will be 
a market recovery until March or April, although a 
more cheerful feeling is noticeable in spots. The job- 
bing trade is rather in opposition to shipment of sheets 
and plates by water due to the moisture effects. Ship- 
yard stocks of plates are exceedingly heavy. Desirable 
sizes are being held to the market while the wrecking 
process 1s going on. 








Freight Rates 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 


Philadelphia sees eaves ST $0.695 
Baitimore Serer es ee IRI. ox anlage ae wns 0.515 
PO “SOR ote Kn an saan 0.38 Seaha (pipe) .ccsece 0.78 
SIND <5 én 5:6 eae 6 0.415 nO 25650 Kine ate i 1.35 
Buffalo eee Pee Denver (wire products) 1.415 
Cleveland Sana: Ste 0.24 Pacific Coast 1.665 
CABCINMRT «ss ccdvbees 0.33 Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
Ind DER awkisa 00% 0.345 Birmingham .. 0.765 
Cc} eb hae bane BRS 0.38 Jacksonville, all rail 0.555 
ae ae ~oe! ato Jacksonville, rail and 
IX $ 0.815 Pe cstenaues 0.46 
Kans ( ( ) 0.738 New Orleans 0.515 

I ! 1 to most of tl foregoir po 
6,000 It I Lo ! 1 l 10,0 . 
while to th fic Coa on all on and teel products 
except structul material, the minimun S0.000 Ib On 
the latt applies to a minimum ol 0000 Ib., 
ind the charge « ' per 100 Ib. on « ids of 

n mum of 40,000 Ib On shipments of wrought iron and 
< pipe _K ( St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
! im ( 16.000 On iron and steel items not 
ne l bov ] mew! and are given in detail 
in ‘ ‘ ri id ts 

Rat \ ( ‘ nor ( New York, Philadel 
phi ‘ | timore) to Pacific Coast ports of «¢ l on all 
steamship es via the Panama Canal are i follows Pig 

5 | te ai ind muck bar, structural 

s tin p I ‘ rn product Toc. ; pipe 
over 8 it diameter, over S in. in diameter, 24oc, pet 

| ( frac ther f 

Structural Material 

I-beam 3 to 15 in channels, 3 to 15 in ingles, 3 to 6 

l ( | K in¢ \ ind zee 


tural Ze 2.40 


longer, including large-head barbed roofing na taking n 
‘ ce \ S price f $1 ) 1 hort han 1 in de 
Bright Bess nd b wire, 3 per J i ealed 
I ‘ W ‘\ ' ) 4 & «ct \ i redoew ire » ‘ ‘ i] 
\ Zea barhbe I Ralvi ed fen S ples, $4.10 
! ntec I po wed ten sta $35.40 
( ent-coa i ]» int Ke >2.8 these price being 
ibject to th il advance fo } smaller trade i f.o.b 
I tsburgh t added to pi of deliver t ! 60 day 
’ s per nt off for ¢ h in 10 days Discounts on 
Wove \ fencir iT » Hf per « t off list for carload 
lo 7 per cent I 0-rod ind 56 pe ‘ for small 
le .b. Pi urgl 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Large structural and ship rivet i $4.00 
Large be vet : . $.10 
Small rivets .... jes Fe ca 60 per cent off | 
I rolled t} d 60 r cent off list 
Same size it thread 50 and 10 per cent off list 
| ger I s oO ne bo 
15 and 5 per cent off list 
Cart } ( x ¢ 
sl il€ 10 I rolled nrea 
10,10 and 5 per cent off list 
( thre 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Long i ger Z 10 and 5 per cent off list 
ge he S : 60 per cent off list 
Plow bolts N« 1. 2 and 3 head : 50 and 5 per cent off list 
Other tvle head pas 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, e.p. ind t. nut ‘%-in. x 4-in 
Smaller nd shorter 10,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Longer and large siz 10 per cent off list 
H p d ( hex, | NUUS. cc cccsere $ 25 off list 
Hot pressed its, tupped : ; ee l off list 
CS a 1 1. or hex. nuts, blank $2.25 off list 
Cc. Pp. nd t q. or hex. nuts, tapped $1.75 off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts, 1 S. S. and S. A. E 
4 to 9/1¢ lusive.70 and 10 to 75 and 10 per cent off list 
*% to l ir I uSi ve ccweerececsae 00 710 Der cent Of ist 
Stove bolts in packages...........- .75 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk.............- 75,10 and 2% per cent off list 
Tire bolts er wile ss alae ....90 per cent off list 
Track bolts we eee -D.D0C. Dase 


and Hex. Head Cap Screws 


Ny vr 
yuare 


Re lak Sa GI i isp a aaa enn 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
9/16 in: 069M AN csrcavseanss sss 2see 8079 DOr Conta tm 
Set Screws 
% in. and under......... 70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
9/16 in: to %) ins o> <.0:5; tau 6 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
One cent per Ib, extra for less than 200 kegs Rivets in 
106-lb. kegs, extra to buyers not under contract; small 
and miscellaneous lots less than two tons, 25c. extra less 
than 100 lb. of a size, or broken kegs, 50c. extra 


standard extras f.o.b, Pittsburgh 


Wire Rods 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con 
chain rods, $ * screw stock rods, $62: rivet 
and other rods of that character, $57; high 
$68 to $75, depending on carbons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $3.65 per 100 Ib. 
in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more ; spikes, 1%4-in., 
%-in. and 7/16-in., $4.50; 5/16-in., $5.25. Boat and barge 


All prices carry 


sumers, $57 o7 
and bolt 
carbon rods 


rods 





ST 





ny 





spikes, $4.50 per 100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs or n 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Track bolts, $5.50 base per keg of 200 |) 
Tie plates, $3 to $3.60 per 100 Ib. ‘ . 


Terne Plates 

Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating 
lb., $13.80 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. €., $14.10: } 
coating, I. C., $15.80; 15-lb. coating I. C.. $%B.80: 20-Ib 
ing, I. C., $18.05; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-lb. co 
I. C., $20.30; 35-lb. coatfhg, I. C., $21.30: 40-lb. cx 
I C., $22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars at 2.35c. from mill 
Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to 
on the Pittsburgh basing card: 


Butt Weld 


Refined bar iron, 3.: 


jobbers for carload 


Steel | Tron 
Inches Black Galy. | Inches Black ( 
14 and %..... 5019 24 | 8 15!9 to 1649+10 
oeueree 54h 10 | 1I9'4to20'o 1 
TG Ei sesiteees 5719 $4 54 tol 24! 2 to 2514 S 
Lap Weld 
xa tha sme en 50'o s 2 20!» to 21 f 
214 to6 eee 53L6 4] 214 to 6 2215 to 23 
PO Sins bea a eae 50 2 37 | 7 to 12 19!» to 20 6 
13 and 14 seaee 41 | 
15 eecece Sho | 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
4 and %% . {Oly 29 4 +16 to 17 +49 
5llg 39 4 13! to 14! 
34 to 114 55 13 1 IS} to 1915 
2to3 56h 44 34 to ll, 24'oto251n 9 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 {815 37 2 Z21'oto 2245 § 
216 to4 5llo 10 2'eto4 24! to 24 1] 
4). to 6 Wy 39 t',to6 22! 4 to 23 10 
7to8 tho 33. «| Zto8 l4'oto 15 
9 to 12 fli» 28 9to 12 91» to 10 


To the large 
allowed over the 


trade an 
discounts, 


jobbing 


above 


additional 5 per 
which are subject 





usual variations in weight of 5 per cent : 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe « } 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seve , 
points lower (highet price) than carload lots and o 
and lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) | 
lower (higher price). 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for carioad lots f.o.b. 1 7 
burgh: ; 
Lap Welded Steel ) Charcoal Iron 
Lae Ole Os ich ewe eK 191% 1% to 1% in 
Bee es pops an wee Ree i arr I t 
Bee Se. oe. Bike car cabo ater 301% 2% in P 
Soe BO Oak Bs vimewcaweta $01, | 2% in eerie ire % 
| 2% to 3% in.. . ‘ . 
' 3% to 4% in....—12 
Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn on Hot Roll 
Per Net Ton | Per Net T 
e rrr r etre ree Ce , Ss Ov ance RK 
SR SSA ree ee im, SO Bon Mien nee n suns 
CO Ne a tera la aes. Bik eels 2% and 3% in...... 
1! Mss widen 666008 oon D Shy cid nar nema See 
4, co.D Sess cwaes es - 
These prices do not apply to special specificatior 
locomotive tubes nor to special specifications for tube 
the Navy Department which will be subject to special neg : 


tiations. d 
Sheets 
Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gagé 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 
Cents Cent 
Per Lb 


No. 8 and heavier...... 3.45 Nos. 13 and 14...... 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base). B55 Nos. 15 and 16...... ;. 
moe. 22 GRE 13%.i.0656 Bee E 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled P 
+ 


Cents Cents 


Per Lb. Per | 


cl Sy ae ) scene NO, 238 (DABB)< <ccvsoce > 
Ol ca OP Beis ceed ek mu 4.20 PEO, BO o.6ce he peeeeewnes t.40 


Nos. 25 and 26.... ; SiS Peer errs i 
No. 27 1.30 


Galvanized Black Sheet Gage 


Cents | 5 . 

Per Lb Per LI 

NOS, 20 Ot BL. vs wd cau 1.70 Nos. 25 and 26...... v 
Pe a OBA Sa nlacce ace bn 4.80 MO. Of vevieventbereae 
woe. 2S emt 26. éisccwcx 4.95 No. 28 (base). .cceee- 
Pee: har Me ME dy. Gara wrote 5.10 CO, SO i hk Sa ee 

Ok: ee OE Bewnscaewaane 5.25 MG. SO oc sc ws seeeeeenes 0.e¥ 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 
Cents Cent 


Per Lb Per I 

J ee 4.15 No, 28 
PS Bis icknieeean Se oe ee ee eae ere +.4 
OP Pes aeerscenee G35 < Me: OO ss sesh be sesso 4.40) 
o* Nos. 30% 





Nos 
Nos 
Nos 
Nos. 
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. The Week’s Prices 
. Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York __ Lead Zinc 
——————, Tn ——-—_— 
Electro- New New St. New St. 

Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
13.25 13.00 35.00 5.10 4.90 6.00 5.55 
13.25 13.00 36.75 5.10 4.90 5.85 5.45 
13.25 12.75 35.00 5.10 4.90 5.85 5.45 
13.25 12.75 esee 5.10 4.90 5.85 5.45 
13.25 12.75 33.50 5.00 4.80 5.55 5.40 
13.25 12.75 $2.50 5.00 4.80 5.55 5.40 


NEw YORK, Jan. 25. 

Buying of all the metals is very light and the price 
ency is easy to weak. Demand for copper is poor 
prices are lower. Tin has again declined in sym- 
pathy with the London market which has decidedly 


eged. Lead is the firmest market but has eased off 
; lightly. The zine market continues inactive and is 
: New York 


Copper.—Toward the end of last week there was a 
amount of demand but this has died down, due 

to competition for the business that presented 
tself and some cutting in prices. At present both do- 

mestic and foreign demand is exceedingly light. The 

market may be characterized as quiet and easy. We 

quote electrolytic copper for prompt and January de- 

livery at 12.75ce. and 138c., New York, with February- 

P March at 13c. to 13.25c. The market for Lake copper is 
Be inactive and nominally unchanged at 13.25c. for prompt 

and early delivery and 13.50c. for forward delivery. 


nartiy 


pal ly 


Tin.—Despite the firmness in exchange other factors 
have been potent enough to weaken the market until 
spot Straits tin is selling lower than it was a week ago. 
The predominating factor as usual is the London market 





e where prices yesterday and to-day sank to levels 
lower than those prevailing as far back as 1913. Spot 


standard tin is quoted to-day at £164 per ton with future 
tandard at £169 15s., with spot Straits £187. These 
are from £9 to £20 lower than a week ago. The real 
reason for these declines is not known. In the past 
week, however, the local market has been fairly active, 
leaiers being the principal buyers, consumers purchas- 
ng but little. As has been the case for some little time 
were but few sellers ready to sell and the result 
been a very narrow market. Most of the business, 
h has been of good proportions, has been done 
y and all attractive offers have been quickly taken. 
‘he transactions have embraced principally February- 
delivery in this country. There appears to be 
little February-March shipment from the East 
‘able. Spot Straits is quoted to-day at 32.50c., New 
10 Arrivals thus far this month have been 925 tons 
‘nh 2140 tons reported afloat. 


; s 





Lead.—The lead market is softer and prices are a 
ower. This is natural in view of the good buying 
nas characterized recent weeks. Demand is at 





; light and the market very quiet. The London 
Lat is being watched sharply in view of the possi- 
eu 'y of imports which were so large a factor late in 
ae lechnically, however, the lead market is in a 
og reer position than the other metals because stocks are 
te rge. The leading interest still maintains its quota- 


1.75¢., New York and St. Louis, but the outside 
nas declined slightly to 4.80c., St. Louis, or 5c., 
rk, for prompt and early delivery. There is 
scarcity of prompt metal in the Eastern market. 





-—The market continues stagnant and devoid of 
Producers are selling enough to maintain 
ganization, production being admittedly at a 
present prices. There is also the possibility of 
> hanging over the market and the question of a 
4 prominent topic. We quote prime Western 
‘rly delivery at 5.40c., St. Louis, or 5.85c., New 
‘or the domestic produet, the imported metal 
‘vailable as low as 5.55¢., Eastern seaboard. 
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Antimony.—The market is a little stronger and 
wholesale lots for early delivery are quoted at 5.50c., 
New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—The leading producer is quoting whole- 
sale lots of virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, at 
28.30c., f.o.b. producer’s plant, but the same grade is 
obtainable from other sellers at 23.50c. to 24.50c., New 
York. 

Ferroalloys.—Some sellers of British ferroman- 
ganese are quoting the alloy at $100, seaboard, for for- 
ward delivery and it is stated that some American pro- 
ducers have met this price at $105, delivered. Resale 
material is available at about $95, f.o.b. shipping point, 
but it is claimed that purchases have been made as low 
as $90 and $93, delivered. In any case demand is ex- 
ceedingly light and prices are largely nominal. The 
spiegeleisen market is inactive at $40 to $45, furnace, 
the last recorded sale having been between these limits. 
Manganese ore is quoted nominal at 35c. to 40c., seaboard, 
but it is understood that a spot lot of several thousand 
tons resale was recently disposed of at 30c. per unit. 
The 50 per cent ferrosilicon market is unchanged with 
the asking price $95, delivered, for this year’s shipment. 
There is an inquiry in the market for 100 tons for early 
delivery. 

Old Metals.—The market is sluggish in sympathy 
with new metals and business is hard to put through. 
Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible 12.75 
Copper, heavy and wire 12.00 
Copper, light and bottoms 10.00 
Brass, heavy 9.2 
Brass, light .. 6.75 
Heavy machine compositior 12.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 7.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 10.00 
Lead, heavy arg 1.00 
Lead, tea ‘ i 3.00 
eee war 3.25 

Chicago 


JAN. 25.—Consumers exhibit practically no interest 
in the market and such little buying as is being done is 
by dealers and speculators. Copper is weaker, although 
it has not declined, while tin, lead and spelter have all 
receded from the price levels of a week ago. The slump 
in tin comes in the face of a rise in sterling exchange 
and is accounted for in some quarters by the steady in- 
crease in the world’s visible supply, a result of indus- 
trial reaction. Old metal prices remain unchanged. 
We quote Lake copper at 13.50c. in carload lots; tin, 
36c. to 37c.; lead, 4.90c.; spelter, 5.50c.; antimony, 7c. 
to 7.50c. On old metal we quote copper wires, crucible 
shapes, 9c.; copper clips, 9c.; copper bottoms, 7.50c.; 
red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zine, 
3c.; pewter, No. 1, 17c.; tinfoil, 20c.; block tin, 25c.; 
all these being buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


JAN. 24.—In the non-ferrous metals the market 
continues quiet with very little change in prices, lead 
in car lots being quoted at 4.80c. and spelter at 5.80c. 
with transactions reported at even lower prices unde1 
special conditions. On less than car lots the prices pre- 
vailing are: Lead, 5.50c.; spelter, 6.50c.; tin, 40c.; 
copper, 15c., and antimony, 7.50c. In the Joplin dis- 
trict prices continued to sink and ore was sold around 
$30 for zine blende, basis 60 per cent; lead at $42.50, 
basis 80 per cent, and calamine at $25, basis 40 per 
cent. Scrap metals have been quiet. On miscellaneous 
scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices, as fol- 
lows: Light brass, 4c.; heavy yellow brass, 6.50c.; 
heavy red brass, 10c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 
10c.; light copper, 9c.; zinc, 3c.; lead, 4c.; tea lead, 
2c.; pewter, 18c.; tinfoil, 20c.; aluminum, 10ce. 


A life-size portrait of George M. Verity, president 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, was un- 
veiled in the Armco auditorium on Jan. 18. The paint- 
ing is the work of John F. Weiss, Cincinnati, and was 
presented to Mrs. Verity by the “first line men” of the 
Armco organization. 
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George H. Danforth, recently elected president of 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, is 
structural engineer of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and has been with 
that organization since 1900. 
He started as assistant struc- 
tural engineer, assuming his 
present position four years 
ago. Mr. Danforth was born 
at Chelsea, Mass., 48 years 
ago and, for five years prior 
to becoming identified with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
was with the New Jersey 
Steel & Iron Co., Trenton, N. 
J., subsequently absorbed by 


the 


the American Bridge Co., 
and the plant of which is 
now one of the fabricating 


shops of that company. He 
is a member of several Pitts- 
burgh organizations and is a 
director of the Pittsburgh 
chapter of the American Welding Society. 

F. M. Patterson, 2 Rector Street, New York, has 
been appointed eastern sales manager of the Sharps- 
ville Boiler Works Co., Sharpsville, Pa., succeeding R. 
C. Luty. 

H. C. Hatch has been appointed general manager of 
the Stanley Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Can., manufac- 
turer of cold-rolled steel in strips and coils, succeeding 
D. B. Marwick, who becomes manager of sales. 

T. P. Kelly, assistant treasurer Crane Co., manu: 
facturer of valves, steam specialties, piping, etc., Chi- 
cago, has been elected treasurer. 





GEORGE H. 


DANFORTH 


Louis A. Way, for the past four years works man- 
ager Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has 
resigned and on Feb. 1 becomes assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, in 
charge of sales. Before joining the Lewis company 
Mr. Way for about 16 years had been with the Du- 
quesne Steel Foundry Co. 

Edward A. Lembeck, formerly of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh office of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., recently was transferred to the Cleveland 
office of the same company. 

G. G. Holbrook, formerly assistant superintendent 
of hull construction of the Fore River Works, Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., Quincy, Mass., 
now is with the Federal Shipbuilding Corporation. His 
successor has not been named. A. L. McMullin, assist- 
ant superintendent of machinery, also is with the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding Corporation. W. S. Cooley, plant 
engineer, now is associated with an engineering con- 
struction company. H. A. Hagerman, mechanical en- 
gineer for all Bethlehem companies, who spent much 
time at Quincy, now is with Stone & Webster. 

Eugene F. Fagan, formerly general superintendent 
Federal Electric Co. and subsidiaries, Chicago, has be- 
come associated with the Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill., as purchasing agent. 


Co., 


Hugh R. Corse, who for the past six years has been 
general sales manager of the Titanium Bronze Co., has 
been elected sales engineer of the Lumen Bearing Co., 
manufacturer of machine bronze and other bearing 
metals, Buffalo. Prior to his connection with the Ti- 
tanium Bronze Co. he was in charge of the district 
sales office in Detroit of the Lumen company for five 
years. 

John Dahlberg was elected president of the Valley 
Foundry Co., East Hampton, Conn., at the annual 
meeting last week, and Charles Torkelson, secretary 
and treasurer. 


L. A. Lenhart, plant manager General American 
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Tank Car Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., has resigned 
to become vice-president the Youngstown Steel Ca) 
Niles, Ohio. 

D. A. Stuart has resigned as sales manag: f 
the West Penn Forge Co., Pittsburgh, to become P 
burgh district sales manager of the Sizer Forg: " 
Buffalo. Mr. Stuart was Buffalo district sales ; 
ager of the Sizer company prior to becoming affiliate 
with the West Penn Forge Co. Pittsburgh offic f 
the Sizer company are in the Bessemer Building. 

Willis F. McCook, president Pittsburgh Stee! 
was tendered a complimentary dinner and presented 
a gold loving cup by a number of his friends and 
ciates at the University Club, Pittsburgh, on Jan, 19. 
the anniversary of his birth. 

John Swan, general manager Herreshoff Mfg. (. 
Bristol, R. [., yacht builders, has been made president 
of the Groton Iron Works, Groton, Conn., to succeed 
E. A. Morse, who has been made active manager of th 
United States Steamship Co., the parent company of 
the Groton Iron Works. 

William Walter Wilcox was elected president 
Wilcox-Crittenden Co., Middletown, Conn., marin 
hardware, at the annual stockholders’ meeting. The 
following officers and directors were elected: A. R. 
Crittenden was made first vice-president; Francis A 
Beach, second vice-president; H. C. Whittlesey, treas- 
urer; George A. Palmer, assistant treasurer; H. | 
Whittlesey, secretary. Directors: W. W. Wilcox, A. R 
Crittenden, F. A. Beach, H. C. Whittlesey and Thoma 
Hoops, Jr. 

A. W. Heinle, who has been carrying on a consult 
ing metal rolling engineering business under the name 
of Heinle Co., began conducting the same business 
under his own name on Jan. 1, with headquarters at 
Crafton, Pittsburgh. 

S. C. Case, manager Ann Arbor Machine Co., A 
Arbor, Mich., will remain as manager under the new 
ownership of the comvany, which is now in the | 
of H. M. Tallman & Sons, Shelbyville, Il. 

Paul G. Leoni, president Iron & Ore Corporation o! 
America, 11 Broadway, New York, exporter to Europ 
and the Far East, sailed Jan. 25 for France. Mr. |! 
will also visit Belgium, England and Germany, ret 
ing in about two months. 

James ‘J. Dalzell, president Dalzell Bros. Co. and 
long active in the sheet metal industry of the Mahoning 
Valley, was honored by election to the presidency of th 
Ohio State Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
15th annual convention, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Dr. Edward T. Curran has relinquished the pres 
dency of the Curran-Detroit Radiator Co., Detroit. Th 
new president is W. J. Murray. 

George Lynch is the new president of the lou! 
Drive Tractor Co., Greenville, Mich. 

Phillip and Edward Friedman, officials of the Fried 
man-Lowith Iron Works, Inc., Los Angeles, have re- 
signed, and will no longer be connected with the con 
pany. A. L. Lowith will continue as president and g¢ 
eral manager of the company, and F. R. Lowith will 
vice-president. 

W. Merle Smith has resigned as secretary to Pres 
dent Julius Kahn of the Truscon Steel Co., Youngst 
Ohio, to become Alabama state distributor for a batt 
system manufactured by the U. S. Light & Heat (0! 
poration, Niagara Falls, N. Y. His headquarters 
he in Birmingham. 

J. C. Jenkins, Big Rapids, Mich., has been ¢ 
president of the Belding Foundry Co., Belding, M 


= 


Allen Crawford, Jr., has resigned as sales ma . 
of the Walcott Lathe Co., Jackson, Mich. Walter 
Drew, formerly assistant sales manager, has been aP 
pointed to the position. 


“+ 
? 


Dr. A. C. Lowry was elected president of the Mart- 
ing Iron & Steel Co. at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders at Ironton, Ohio, on Jan. 12. Other new cflicers 
are: Vice-president, A. H. Mittendorf; secretary, \iss 
Margaret Rief; treasurer, C. E. Sullivan. The officers, 


with C. A. Thompson, Dr. J. W. Lowry, W. P. Lew! 
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McCauley, F. L. Marting and C. B. Fowler, con- 


the board of directors, C. 


A. Thompson being 


hairman. 
C. Weller, assistant general sales manager Lake- 


or Saving Devices in Construction Work,” on 


before the Civil 
ers’ Club 
recently returned 
mn as to building 


Construction Section of the 
Youngstown district. The 
from England and gave in- 
and construction conditions 


of the 


H. S. Murat has been appointed chief surgeon 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
devote all his time to the interest of the em- 
and their families. 


G. Melbrod, during the past four years foreman 
charge of the Titanium Bronze Co. foundry, 


merly 


with 


the Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, 


engaged to take charge of the foundry of the 
eCanna Co., 2025 Elston Avenue, Chicago, maker 
-e worm wheels and copper and manganese 


Casi 


n 


American Malleable Castings Association 


Meeting 


e annual meeting of the American Malleable 
Association, held in Cleveland, Jan. 18, officers 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 


ent, 


Edwin E, 
e, Pa.; honorary president, John A. 


Walker, Erie Malleable Iron 


Penton, 


ind; vice-presidents, H. B. Park, Albion Malle- 


Iron Co., 


ro 


Lnree 


Albion, 
| Malleable Iron Co., Trenton, N. 


4s 


Mich. and Frank J. Eppele, 


J.; secretary- 
Belt, re-elected. 


new members of the research committee, com- 


nine members of whom three are elected each 


vere 


named. 


These are: W. C. McMahon, 


vestern Malleakle Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. 
\ tinger, American Malleables Co., Lancaster, N. Y. 
5S. Llewellyn, Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 


] 
peclal 


meeting of the association was held Jan. 


nsider the tax renort of the National Industrial 


ce Board, and also referendum No. 3 
Commerce of the United States. 


er of 


of the 
The as- 


took action approving the report of the Con- 


1 oth 


ard and approved some of the proposals and 
‘Yr proposals contained in the Chamber 


‘e referendum. 


Railroad Issues Approved 


INGTON, 


Jan. 25.—The Interstate Commerce 


has approved loans to and stock, bond and 


} 


by the railroads for the payment of equip- 


bought and already purchased as follows: 


« 


t 
I 


total estimated cost of about $2.400 000 


nted the 
0 in 
rust notes for 


Fe 


00 to the 


000 to the Central of Georgia 


Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad 
stocks: $346,645 
furnished by the 


bonds; $9,850,140 in 
equipment 

oundry Co., and $51,378 in equipment trust 
t furnished by the Barney & Smith Car Co 
Ann Arbor Railroad 


betterments to way 


to provide 
structures 

The applicant itself is 
the loan of the 


ns and and 
d cost of $500,000 
$9 


250,000 to meet Govern- 


to aid in pro- 
itself to furnish 


locomotives, the railroad 
' to the Chicago, Indianapolis « Louisville 

providing itself with 
of five Mikado freight 
t of $340,000. The carrier itself is required 


additional motive 


locomotives at a 


25.000 to meet the loan of the Government 
Pacific to aid in acquiring 
and 15 16-wheel switching 
The 


000 to Missouri 


locomotives 


* required to finance about $1,800,000, includ- 


of five mountain type and five Pacific type 


ives, at a total estimated cost of about 
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J. WENDELL COLE, aged 78, long connected with the 
metal-working trades, died on Jan. 18 at his home at 
Columbus, Ohio, after a two weeks’ illness, of angina 
pectoris. Mr. Cole was born at Trenton Falls, N. Y., 
in 1842 and served his apprenticeship with the Novelty 
Iron Works, New York. For many years and up to 
the time of his death, he was general representative 
of the Detroit Grinding Wheel Co. and William Sellers 
& Co., Philadelphia, covering the territory from Phila- 
delphia to Minneapolis. When, as a young man, he was 
an agent for a pump company, he installed the first 
force pump in a firesoat in New York harbor, the John 
Fuller. He was a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, and three sons; George N. Cole, M.E., New 
York; Wendell C. Cole, Buckeye Malleable Castings 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; and John S. Cole, a student in 
mechanical engineering in Ohio State University. 


W. H. D. ToTTen, for the past 10 years secretary 
of the Stewart Iron Works, Covington, Ky., died at his 
residence in Montgomery, Ohio, on Jan. 19. Previous 
to his connection with the Stewart company, Mr. Tot- 
ten was for many years manager of the Cincinnati of- 
fice of the Carnegie Steel Co., and was very well known 


in the iron and steel trade. He was 53 years of age. 
SAMUEL KAHN, treasurer Estate Stove Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio, died suddenly aboard a Lake Shore 


train near Chicago on Jan. 19. He was on his way to 
California in the interest of his health. 


FREDERICK H. WICK, aged 55, formerly with the 
Ohio Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, died Jan. 19 
in New York, following a long illness. 


JOHN SHERWIN, president Chicago Hardware Foun- 
dry Co., Chicago, died Jan. 23 at his home, Highland 
Park, Ill., at the age of 62. 

W. F. WARDEN, president Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, 
Ohio, oil filters and oiling systems, died of acute heart 
disease at his winter home in Deland, Fla., on Jan. 19. 
He had been president of the company for 30 years, 
though he had been Iess active in recent years. 


HERMAN ROEHM, 2ND, son of the former president 


of the American Iron, Steel & Heavy Hardware 
Association, C. .M. Roehm, died on Jan. 13, only six 
weeks after the death of his grandfather, Herman 
toehm, president Roehm & Davison, Detroit. The 


young man was prominently identified with the Roehm 
& Davison firm. 

O. S. PResBREY died recently at Burlington, Vt. He 
was a native of Taunton, Mass., being born there 72 
years ago. Early in life Mr. Presbrey went to work 
for the Cheever Iron Ore Co., Port Henry, N. Y., later 
became sole owner of it, and in 1909 retired from busi- 
ness, selling his property to Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

DANIEL COLESTOCK, one of the founders of the Joy 
Radiator Co., Titusville, Pa., which was absorbed sev- 
eral years ago by the American Radiator Co., died at 
his home in Titusville on Jan. 18. 

CuRTIS CLAYPOOLE, manager of the accounting de- 
partment of the Princess Iron Corporation, died sud- 
denly at Glen Wilton, Va., Jan. 19. He was born at 
Columbus, Ohio, in September 1866, and was graduated 
from Kenyon College in 1886. He became vice-president 
and treasurer of the Wirt Electric Co., Philadelphia. 
In 1907 he went to Glen Wilton, Va., as active treasurer 
of the Princess Furnace Co. and had been with that 
company and its successor, the Princess Iron Corpora- 
tion, in charge of their accounting departments until 
the time of his death. He was a lineal descendant of 
James Claypoole, who was one of William Penn’s com- 
mittee in charge of the government of the Province of 
Pennsylvania. He was also the oldest male descendant 
of Abram George Claypoole, who was one of George 
Washington’s aides at Valley Forge and a member of 
the Order of Cincinnati. 
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TRADE IS HOPEFUL 


Machine Tool Builders Encouraged by 
Slightly Increased Inquiry 


Reductions in Prices on Some Lines, But Many 
Contemplate No Change 


In some of the machine-tool markets there is a more 
hopeful feeling, due principally to better inquiry. In 
Cleveland, for example, two automobile plants have an- 
nounced that they will soon be back on a production 
basis and have issued inquiries for parts. In Detroit 
the automobile industry continues in partial idleness. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, has 
issued a supplementary inquiry for two wheel presses 
and a horizontal floor boring machine. A list issued by 
this company a few months ago has not been acted upon. 


New York 


NEw YORK, Jan. 25 


While inquiries are slightly more numerous, there is no 
tangible increase in the amount of machine-tool business in 
this market Some prospective buying has been postponed 


The Otis Elevator Co., for example, after receiving quota- 
tions on a list of about 20 machines, decided not to buy. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad also post 
poned purchases of about a half dozen machines, for which 
it had inquired 


It is probable that there would be a fair volume of rail- 
road buying within the next few months if the guarantee 
payments of the Government were made The railroads are 
seriously embarrassed by the failure of the Government to 
make these payments A company in close touch with the 
Eastern roads states that it does not expect any railroad 
buying of importance before June The New York Central 
Railroad is figuring its 1921 machine-tool requirements, but 
it is not known how soon the list will be issued 


Purchasers of cranes continue to refrain from placing 
orders as long as possible, although fair sized inquiries are 
appearing from time to. time The largest single crane 
inquiry for some time is from the Foundation Co., 120 Lib- 
erty Street, New York, for a 300-ton, 67-ft. span overhead 
traveling crane, single trolley with 50-ton auxiliary for a 
contract at Niagara Falls, N. Y The Barber Asphalt Pav 
ing Co., Maurer, N. J., rebuilding its plant, which was re- 


cently burned, is in the market for a 3-ton, 52-ft. span over- 
head traveling crane through H. S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave 


nue, New York, and will probably issue further inquiries 
either through this channel or through Lockwood Greene & 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York The United Electric 
Light & Power Co., through Thomas E. Murray, is in the 
market for two traveling hammer-head cranes with 514-yd 
capacity buckets to handle 200 tons of coal per hr. at the 
new Hell Gat tation 

Among recent sales are Arthur Appleton, 29 Broadway, 
New Yor 1 15-ton and a 2-ton hand-power cranes to the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co., a 5-ton hand- 


power crane to Frederick L. Smith, 21 East Fortieth Street, 
New York, for the Federal Paper Board Co., Bogota, N. J 
Industrial Works, a 40-ton, 100-ft. boom locomotive crane 
to the Southern Pacific Co 

Stephen Ransom, Inc., 518 Hamilton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
operating a marine repair works, has awarded contract to 
the Wharton Green Co., 37 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, for a one-story machine shop, 120 x 160 ft., and for 
improve! nts in present buildings, to cost about $200,000 
The company has also had plans prepared for a three-story 
shop, 31 x 36 ft., to cost about $12,000 Stephen Ransom 
is president 

The Tiphany Phonetic Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $4,000,000 by W. W. Staub, 
A. R. Jentes and C. B,. Bash, 30 Church Street, to manufac- 
ture talking machines and similar instruments and parts. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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Receipt of further inquiries is noted by Cincinnat 
machine-tool builders, and there has been a gain 
number of orders placed. 

Conditions in the Chicago market remain virtually 
unchanged, but a fair business in single machi 
being done. 

The Otis Elevator Co., which inquired in New York 
recently for about 20 tools, has notified those from 
whom it received quotations that buying is postponed. 

The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., announces that 
it will soon put into effect a new schedule of prices on 
its grinding machines and grinding wheels. The reduc- 
tions will vary from 10 to 15 per cent on both machines 
and wheels. Reductions on precision lathes made re- 
cently by the Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co. and the Stark 
Tool Co. have been followed by some of their competi- 
tors. Some tool builders say they contemplate no change 
in their prices. 

A few of the locomotive crane builders have an- 
nounced price reductions of 10 to 15 per cent. 


The Carlson Hoist & Machine Co., 1074 St. Marks Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has increased its capital to $50,000. 

The Empire Tinware Co., 33 South Fifth Street, Brooklyn 
is having plans prepared for the erection of a four-story 
addition, 27 x 98 ft., to cost about $90,000. Morgan M 
O’Brien, 49 East Ninetieth Street, New York, is architect 

The Scientific Apparatus Co., 162 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, has increased its capital from $2 
to $200,000. 

The Reimers Electric Appliance Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $60,000 by W. K. Tavende! 
D. Koppen and A, E. Reimers, 513 West Fiftieth Street, to 
manufacture electrical equipment 

The Consolidated Shipbuilding Co., Morris Heights, New 
York, will build a one-story power house at its w 
177th Street. 

Cc. & H. Menzer, Inc., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $35,000 by C. Menzer, C. B. Bentz and 
W. A. Van Ness, 200 Broadway, to manufacture electrical 
equipment and supplies. 

The Platt Iron Works, 90 West Street, New York, manu 
facturer of pumps, ete., has filed notice of reorganization 
with an active capital of $137,500 and preferred stock te 
the value of $125,000. 

The Watson Elevator Co., 407 West Thirty-sixtl Street 
New York, manufacturer of elevators and parts, has taker 
a lease of the adjoining building, 409 West Thirty-sixu 
Street, for extensions 

The Kenneweg Corporation, Brooklyn, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by W. C. Kenneweg, G. E 
3iot and H. F. Ruge, 345 Twelfth Street, to manufacture 
ventilators and ventilating equipment. 

The National Liquid Recording Corporation, New York 
has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 by M. B 
Cary, H. S. Barnes and F. J. McEwen, 115 Broadway 
manufacture measuring devices and recording equipme! 

The No More Key Mfg. Co., New York, has been formed 
by a consolidation of the No More Key Mfg. Co., and th 
No More Key Sales Co., with capital of $100,000 to manu 
facture special keyless locks, keys, etc. The incorporators 
include A, Carabillo and J. Fruhling, 320 East Fifth Street 

The P. B. Yates Machine Co., 291 Broadway, New York 
has filed notice of dissolutiédn under State laws. 


+ 


Ttne 
The Star Iron Works property, Park Avenue and Itner 


Place, Bronx, New York, comprising a five-story and base 


ment building on lot, 90 x 102 ft., has been acquired by 
Nathan A. Krischer, who will use the structure, it 1s nder- 
stood, for the manufacture of metal goods. 
he . . Iw? vill 
Joseph G. Emmett, 15 Van Sicklen Court, Brooklyn, W 
. ‘ ,achine 
take bids on revised plans at once for a one-story ™ chine 
repair works, 43 x 100 ft., on Atlantic Avenue. 
; _— . F aaah ean heen in- 
Edward C. Miller & Son, Inc., New York, has be = 
: : - . elntyre, 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 by R. H. Meint 


- ‘ facture 
E. S. Lewis and W, E. Schiel, 258 Broadway, to manufactu 
metal products. 
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nion Shipyards Corporation, Tottenville, S. L, is 
e for a plant on property fronting Staten Island 
for the repair and construction of tugs, barges, 
nd other vessels. The company has a tract of 
cres 
, ©. Schwarz, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
r of mechanical and other toys, has increased its 
$200,000 to $700,000. 


iret 


Pershall & Son, Inc., New York, has been incor- 

a capital of $25,000 by H. R. D. B. and 

s61 President Street, to manufacture hardware 
products, 

Kahn Hold-Up & Burglar Alarm Corporation, New 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by 
in, M. and B. G, Kahn, 113 East Twenty-fourth 

inufacture electrically operated alarm systems 


York Air Brake Co., 165 Broadway, New York, 

ts plant at Watertown, N. Y., on the market 

sist of four one-story buildings, 90 x 1000 ft 

90 x 800 ft., and 256 x 420 ft. The complet 

about 36 acres The company has recently 
five-day week schedule at its local shops. 


Simons & SchmadekKe Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has been 





1 with a capital of »,000 by G. S. Simons 


H. R. Schmadeke, 497 Union Street, to manufac- 





lu 
wiue 


ts and other specialties. 


lall Corporation, 21 East Fortieth Street, New 

ng oil refineries, has arranged for a bond issue 

the proceeds to be used in part for plant ex 
improvements 

Platinum Mfg. Co., New York, has been in 

1 capital of $90,000 by M Green and 

\ 1013 Simpson Street, Bronx, to manufacture plati- 


high grade metal products. 


W 1 Brothers Machine Co., Inc., Bound Brook, 
N been incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by 
( KF. and Robert F, Watson, and T. Elliott Tolson, 
Kast Bound Brook, to manufacture machinery and 
I 

Richardson & Boynton Co., Dover, N. J., manu 
boilers, furnaces, ranges, etc., has closed its plant 
Tan. 24, for an indefinite period Under normal 

cor ns the works employ from 650 to 700 operatives 
B of Water Commissioners, Perth Amboy, N, J 
cation for permission to construct a new one 


nd water meter repair shop on King Street 
$30,000 Plans have been prepared 


tate Iron Works, 664 South Fifteenth Street 
has filed notice of organization to manufac- 
Berhard 


ind ornamental iron products 


M Mort Avenue, heads the company 
Umbrella Frame Co., Inc., Newark, manu 
metal frames and wire goods, has leased a 
eted one-story, brick and steel building at the 
f s Street for the establishment of a new plant 
be taken on Feb. 1 
bach Smelting & Refining Co., Wilson and 
Newark, N. J., has filed plans for a one- 
building, 30 x 56 ft. 
Sheet Metal Works, 120 Avon Avenue, Newark, 
of organization to manufacture sheet metal 
pro \braham Kotler heads the company. 
Welding & Repair Co., Irvington, N. J., has 
rated with a capital of $50,000 by Carl Fix, 
+s Paul Schilling, 271 Thirteenth Avenue, and 
tter, 61 Darcey Street, to operate a machine 
nd repair works. 
Hellmuth Mfg. Co., 148 Thirty-ninth Street, 
ifacturer of metal products, has leased the 
ement of the building at 164 Emmet Street, 
establishment of branch works. It will take 
an early date. 

Boston, Jan. 24. 
sentatives of a Chicago manufacturer of equip- 
to that made by the Rivett Lathe & Grinder 

1 the Stark Co., Waltham, Mass., have been 

reduction of 20 per cent in list prices, and 

we that a Bridgeport, Conn., machine tool interest 

\ ther reduction. On the other hand, one well- 
gap lathes has been marked up 10 per cent. 

for new machine tools is very largely a pros- 

; Dealers are receiving numerous inquiries on 

of ‘ three machines, many of which have the ring 


ects 


but actual sales the past week have been 
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few and far between. Practically all large users of machine 
tools still maintain an indifferent attitude. New England 
railroads which issued lists have by no means abandoned 
them, but fulfillment depends largely on the ability to secure 
funds from the Government under the compensation act. 
Notwithstanding the present lack of activity, it is the gen- 
eral opinion that business conditions will improve rather 
than grow poorer. Sales of taps, die heads, etc., are run- 
ning well ahead of those for last month, an indication to 
some firms of an improvement in the demand for machine 


tool 


‘he demand for used machinery is relatively better than 
for new, but even this is spotty The market as a whole 
has witnessed more prospective buyers than in several weeks, 
but dealers report more shopping than usual A very large 
proportion of used tools sold of late have been taken by 
nterests outside of New England, especially by New York 
State and New Jersey firms, and some inquiries have come 
from Baltimore and as far west as Iowa Recent pur- 
chasers of the Wilton Tool & Mfg. Co., equipment, Boston, 
have disposed of individual tools ind there is some talk 


of the remainder being offered at auction 


The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass grinding wheels, last 
week announced a reduction of point n list prices, which 
works out a little more than 14 per ce Manufacturers 


of another line of wheels also revised prices 


Jobbing quotations on higl 





letter sizes, straight and shank taper pins and cap 


and set screws have been marked down by local interests 


Iron and brass machine screws are 10 per cent lower, machine 
bolts 5 to 10 per cent, h.p. nut le., ¢.p. ind t. nuts 2e 
and iron and brass machine screw nuts are also lower 

Another decline jn anvil quotatior has been made, the 
second in January, this time amounting to 3c. and bringing 
the price on standard makes down to 20c. per lb. base All 
manufacturers of coppered steel oilers have reduced prices 
and the market is 50 and 10 per cent discount 

Boston machine tool houses report a moderately good 


demand for new and used wood-working machinery 


The T. J. Cannon Machine Co., Lynn, with a capital of 
$100,000, has incorporated under the Massachusetts laws to 
conduct a machine manufacturing and repair plant William 


H. Cannon, 28 Fall Street, is president and treasurer 


All machinery and fixtures of the Little Giant Toy Co., 
West Brookfield, Mass., have been sold to the Gehman & 


Sampson Co. of that town, which is planning to operate a 


factory at an early date 


The Aetna Mfg. Co., Quincy, Mass., has incorporated 
under Massachusetts laws with a capital of $40,000 to manu- 


, 


facture metal goods Carl Franzer 25 Colby Road, Atlantic, 


Quincy, is president, and Eri A. Carlson, Butler Road, 


treasurer 

The M and S Mfg. Co., Worcestor, Mass Nelson Muslar, 
101 Arthur Street, president, and Morris Frank Strogoff, 5 
Ivanhoe Road, treasurer, has taken out a Massachusetts 
charter to make machinery and pumps The capitalization 


is $10,000 


F. E. Randall, Ash Street, Waltham, Mass manufac- 


turer of a dial gage, is building an addition to his plant 


and making inquiries on motors, etc 


The Colburn Gear & Machine Co., 85 Purchase Street, 
3oston, plans to rearrange part of its shop equipment and 
possibly add new machines, preparatory to going into the 
manufacture of gears on a larger scale Heretofore the 


company has had considerable of its work done outside 


A Massachusetts corporation with a capital of $500,000, 
consisting of 5000 shares, par value 100, of which $480,000 
are issued, has been formed to take over the assets, liabilities 
and property of the Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass., 
metal-working machinery William H. Leland, 6 Sheridan 
Street, is president; Subo Nickeloff, Putnam Court, vice- 
president, and Albert J. Gifford, Shrewsbury, Mass., 
treasurer 

The Taunton Casting Co., Taunton, Mass., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 by Joseph P. McKenna 
and Wilbur E. Forbes, Taunton, and Einar Owren, Attleboro, 
Mass., to manufacture iron and steel castings, etc. 


Fire, Jan. 15, destroyed the power plant of the Hortonia 
Power Co., Middlebury, Vt., with loss estimated at about 
$100,000. It will be rebuilt 


The American Machinery & Equipment Co., Newington, 
Conn., has filed notice of organization with capital of $27,- 
)00, to manufacture machinery and parts, and is planning to 
erect a two-story extension. M. E, Pierson is president and 
treasurer, F. C. Roberts secretary. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, is revising 


plans for its new building at the South Boston dry docks, 
to include the installation of a 50-ton steam locomotive 
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crane The work is estimated to cost about $200,000 with 
machinery, and bids will be asked at an early date. 

The E.- M. Dart Mfg. Co., Thurber Avenue and Eddy 
Street, Providence, R. I., manufacturer of steam and gas 
fittings, couplings, pipe, etce., has increased its capital to 
$600,000. 

Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass., manufacturer of 
roofing products, has awarded a contract to the Central 
Construction Co., Slater Building Pawtucket, R I for 
a one-stor brick and concrete addition, 120 x 200 ft., to 
cost abe $125,000 

T H New England Co Boston, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 b \. Hittle, Thomas M 
Andrew Jr ind Herbert E Spann S4 State Street, to 
manuta S k absorbers 

Fire, Jan. 19, destroyed a number of buildings on Union 
ind Fost et Worcester, Mass. including th plants 
of Larl & Seaver, machine works; Macklin Oil Gage Co., 
Beacon Enameling Co. and the Worcester Gear Works. The 
loss, divided among the different companies, is reported in 
excess of $150.000 


grass & Copper Tube Co New London, 


Conn has placed its plant on the market, comprising a 
mail ne-story factory, aggregating 53,000 sq. ft. 

The M Belt Co Worcester, Mass has been incor- 
pora A ipital of $50,000 by Henry H. Bond, G. P. 
Oliver and Frank R. Batchelder, 9 Whitman Road, to manu- 
facture cl cal belting 

Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 24 

TI (i ! Grinding Wheel Co., Philadelphia, has taken 
title to tl property at Thompson and Clementine street 
for about $ 000 hertofore held by William D. Gherky 
engineer It comprises a two-story factory, with two-story 
power hous n lot 140 x 148 ft 

The Logan Iron & Steel Co. Philadelphia, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $480,000 by Clifton L grown, 
Frank G. Kennedy, Jr and William Maul Measey 1328 
Chestnut Street, to manufacture iron, steel and other metal 
products It will operate a plant at Burnham, Pa 

A. Kingsbur Philadelphia, has purchased property at 
4314-28 T wanna Street, comprising a two-story brick 
factory a other buildings ind in the same vicinity at 
1828-30 John Street, 35 x 92 ft improved with a two-story 
machine shop and power house, as well as at 1821-27 John 
Street, a one-story shop and a number of other buildings 
The structures will be used for manufacturing and other 
metal-working operations 

The J. S. Thorn Co., Twentieth Street and Allegheny Ave 
nue Philadelphia, manufacturer of architectural iron spe 
cialties nd sheet-metal products, has acquired a _ tract, 
18 x 711 ft., on G Street, near Erie Avenue, for $27,633 It 
will be used in connection with future extensions 


The Electric Service 
bria 


ties, has 


Supplies Co., Seventeenth and Cam- 
manufacturer of electrical special- 
property in the vicinity of plant for 


used later for extensions. 


streets, Philadelphia, 
acquired its 


$927.000. to be 


Henry Disston 


facturer of 


& Sons, 


files, ete 


Inc., 
has 


Tacony, Philadelphia, manu- 


iWs, deferred action relative to 


its proposed increase in capital from $3,350,000 to $6,000,000, 
ind the special stockholders’ meeting recently called has 
been postponed 

Warren, Balderston & Co., Greenwood and Jackson streets, 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturers of sanitary ware, have in- 
creased their capital from $32,000 to $300,000 

The board of directors, Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, 
Pa wil nstall new deep-well pumping machinery for 
water service at the institution, and replace present steam- 
driven pumping equipment with electrically operated units 

The Blanning Hardware Co., Williamstown, Pa., has been 


manufacture hard- 


William H 


incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to 


other metal 


and 


treasurer 


ware specialties Blanning is 


The Batdorf Sales & Service Co., 36 Chestnut Street 
Lancaster, Pa., has awarded a contract to Walter C. Zook, 
24 South West End Avenue, for a two-story machine shop 
and repair works, 52 x 86 ft., on Chestnut Street 

In connection with a new plant at Forty-second Street 
and Woodland Avenue, the Jump House Wrecking Co., 


Thirtieth 
and repair 
The Champion 

Charlotte 


Street, Philadelphia, will build a one-story machine 
shop. 26 x 60 ft George W. Jump is president. 

Blower & Forge Co., Harrisburg Avenue 
Street, Lancaster, Pa., manufacturer of 
chanical draft equipment, has plans under way for rebuild- 
ing assembling works, 145 ft., recently 
Aestroved 


and me- 


its one-story 60 x 


by fire 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan 

The 
Building, 70 
ganized with 
about 10 


Instantaneous Electric - Heate1 
West Chippewa Street, Buffalo, 
$500,000 capital stock, has 
as a site for its proposed 
for the initial 
ipacity of 


Corporatio: 
<a . 
taken Oo 
works ] 
and it is 
600 


acres 
being prepared 
to develop a ¢ 
week A stock 


the 


buildings, 
500 to 


$200,000 


from electric 


per issue of has been ar} 


provide for construction, 


Following a 
the 
Buffalo, 


recent dissolution of organization ur 
Forge & 
filed 


$350,000 


laws, Iron 


DeLaney Corporation, 30 
sarticles of 


and 


Street, has incorporation 


active capital of 3000 shares of 


manufacture steel forgi: 
The incorporators are H, W. (¢ 
and J. B. 


comma 
value, t 


no par 
other 


ee ee 


iron and 
preducts 


Chamberlain Jones. 


Hoisting and conveying machinery, and other n 
equipment will be installed at the 
warehouses to be built by the Erie 
the vicinity of 
The company has 
for $100,000 to 
project. 


new freight 

Barge Freight 17 
Maryland 
made 


carry 


Co., Inc Buffalo, in 


Geor 


Court streets application 


out the 


stock 


the 


capital pre 
features of 
of the 


with 


Jan. 21, destroyed a found: 
Foundry Co., 
about $25,000 

The C 
facturer of 
capital 

The Depew & L 
Lancaster, N. Y 


power! 


Fire portion 


Owego, N. Y., 


Owego loss estin 


Auburn, N. \¥ 


forgings, ete., has 


Forging Corporation, 


yuga 
and steel 


$40,000 to 


iron 


iners 


from $90,000 


incaster Light, Power & Cor 
granted 


Colden erie 


has been permission to 


n electric plant at County 


Feyler is pres: cent 


314 East 


elevators 


Water 
and |} 


The Houser Elevator Co 
cuse, N. Y., 
notice of 
The 

acres of 


Stree 


manufacturer of art ; 


with f 
Erie, 
land by 
for 
unde! 


reorganization an 


Pa., 
the 

the 
water, 


active capital o 


Perry Iron Co., has been grant 


158 State 


Lake 


are 


Department of 


enlargement of 
and 


Affairs, near Erie 
About 127 
in and utilized as required 

The 
facturer of 
$50,000 to $100,000 


these wil 


acres 


Mfg. Co., 
etc 


N \ 


its < 


Central Flatiron Binghamton, 


sad irons, has increased 


the p 
manufa 


about $30 


Fire, Jan. 19 
H, H. Babcock Co., 
i.utomobile bodies, with 


destroyed a building at 
Watertown, N. Y 


loss estimated at 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Ja 
The 


ington 


Gas, Electric Light & Power ‘ 
has plans under way fo V 


Monument St! 


Consolidated 
Zuilding. Baltimore, 
electric generating plant 
Brothers, Inc., 415 North Howard 38! 
Baltimore, has incorporated with a capital of $ 
by Samuel M., Bernard M. Rueben E. Ottenh: 
manufacture ice and refrigerating machinery. 

The Chesterfield Mfg. Co., Petersburg, Va., 
local cotton mill, has plans under way for a 
electric power plant to cost about $75,000. J. F. T 
president 


one-story on 


Ottenheimer 
been 
and 


ope I v D 


new 


The General Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga., has pla! 
way for the first unit of its new machine shop, 
50 x 200 ft. 

A one-story automobile machine works and re] 


28 x 60 ft., will be erected by the Nicodemus Ice ‘ 


East Patrick Street, Frederick, Md., for compa! 
trucks and cars. H. O. Nicodemus is president. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Richmond, \ 


under way for enlargements in its shops al 


to cost in excess of $300,000, including « 


plans 
Forge, Va., 


F. I. Cabell is chief engineer. 

The Simmons Mfg, Co., Wilmington, N. C., rec 
ganized with a capital of $50,000 to manufactur 
for stationary and locomotive boilers, ete., has acqu 
plant of the Lynchburg Electric Foundry, Lynch! 
for initial works. Percy W. Wells is secretary and 

The Baltimore Car & Foundry Co., Curtis Ave! 


Locust Street, Baltimore, has completed plans for 
story additions to cost about $20,000. 





Va., is planning 


The McEwen Lumber Co., Portsmouth, ; 
to rebuild its machine shop, recently destroyed by @! we 
loss estimated at about $35,000, including machinery 
nth 


Rubber Co., 10 North Nii 


The Virginia-Carolina 


















de from 
inies bidding for the 


ig Spars or Ship Masts, the Special Lathe Shown in the Accompanying Illustration Has a 


Bed 62 Ft. Long It has two power feeding 
United States Government 


contract. The forty-four 


Starting with designer and ending up 


d, Va., has taken bids for the first unit of 


comprising a one-story building, 50 x 245 ft 


build a machine shop for general repair, parts 


ne 


i 


1 


i 


AL Robert J. 


a capital of 


1 
I 


n capitalized 


er Nat B 


t« The company recently increased its cap- 
Bell is president. 


Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., has been incor- 
$125,000 by E. S. Felts, N. S 
P. N. Montague, to manufacture automobile 
yment 

Type Machine Co., Industrial Building, Balti- 
with $350,000 capital stock to 
type machine invented by James T. Carter, 
Keen is president, Philip J. Scheck 
and Joseph L. McAllister secretary and 
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Auto Body Co., Inc., has been incorporated 

capital stock by R. E. Lee Young, 3 East 
faltimore; E. Harvey Peters and Albert 

to manufacture automobile and other vehicle 


¢ 


Mfg. Co., 316 St. Paul Street. Baltimore, is 
int at 3510 Philadelphia Avenue, Baltimore, 
icture of automobile specialties, ete. B. B 


resident and general manager. 


Detroit 
DeTroIT, Jan. 24 


e tool trade in this district is having a period 


bably due to the fact that automotive manu 
irning from the New York show say that 
toward a revival of trade have already 


\rbor Machine Co., 


Tool manufacturers continue to prepare for 
n the near future, and on the whole sentiment 
much improved Orders, however, continue 


non-existent, except for 


ittering and few. 


some replacements. 


Machine Tool Co., 
ts capitalization 


6545 St. Antoine Street, 


$150,000 to $1 


from +000 


mmpleted the erection of a new plant and will 


inufacture of automotive parts which 
1918 It makes the Detroit semi-automatic 


e and the Detroit centerless cylindrical grinder 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 


was 


has passed 


rol of H, M. Tallman & Sons, Shelbyville, Ill 
went into the hands of a receiver last Sep- 
plants of the new Durant Motors, Inc., Detroit, 








in Flint, Mich. It is also stated that the new 

inufactured on the same system as the Ford 
plant will be the chief manufacturing center, 
will be assembling plants. 


Lansing, Mich., is planning for the 
new machinery at its recently acquired plant 
N. Y., for the production of factory trucks 
Harry E, Moore is manager. 
Machinery Co., Bay 


City, Mich., has filed 


inization with a capital of $50,000 
Ypsilanti, Mich., 


for automobiles, ete., has 


Crown Fender Co., manu- 


increased its 
1000 to $500,000. 


ss Engineering Co., 1006 Larned Street, East 
turer of battery-charging 


ncereased 


apparatus, ete 
production and is enlarging its 
Mfg. Co., Niles, Mich, 
moldings and 
mon stock capitalization from 


manufacturer of 
shapes, etc., has 
$590,000 to 


nt 


ts, metal 


n Rubber Co., 817 Book Building, De- 
bids for the superstructure of its new 
manufacturing plant at Bay City, Mich., 


lary It will be three stories and basement 
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Diameter 


supporting the work The 
Mich one of 


men lined up behind this machine took part in its construction 


32-In 
‘arriages and two steady rests fo! 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 


p with shipping clerk 


"40 x 34 ft and S0 x 100 ft., nad S in ted ) rst 
close to $1,000,000. with 1 eo) mie Met b s secre 
tary and the Osborne iene ering Co Cleveland is 
enginee 

The Star Machine & Tool C Jacksor Mict ! 
creased its capital to $20 000 

The Jacquet Motor Corporatior Belding Mic} manu 
facturer of automobile equipment, has increased its capita 
from $100,000 to $250,000 L. W W yr vice-president 
nd general manager 

The Federal Screw Works, Detroit rd vise that the 
building it erecting will | ] x f 1 will cos 
1 it $100,000 no $4 0 ev I 


me 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 24 
There is a better feeling n the machinery trade due 
to a little more inquiry and to the fact that some industrial 
plants which shut down before the holidays have resumed 


operations the past few days and others have put on more 


men A few orders for single machines are being placed, 
and with single tool inquiries some have developed for small 
lots of motor 
car builders are planning to get back on a production basis 


and have sent out inquiries for parts 


machines In the automobile fleld two local 


4 number of machine tool inquiries that came into the 
year have not yet resulted in orders, and 
in several cases are apparently being withheld in the hope 
The American Steel & Wire Co., which has 
not yet made purchases against a machine list issued several 
a supplementary list containing three 
600-ton 96-in. wheel presses and a 
floor boring machine. It has also inquired for 
two 10-ton electric traveling cranes. A local company is 
being organized to manufacture grease cups and jis expected 
to be in the market shortly for considerable equipment 


market late last 
of lower prices 


weeks ago, has sent out 
large machines—two 


horizontal 


Manufacturers of locomotive cranes have made 10 to 15 
per cent price reductions, and some manufacturers of hoists 
have similar Considerable inquiry is coming 


out for locomotive cranes, but practically no orders are being 


made cuts 


placed. 


The Buckeye Casting Co., Lima, Ohio, is planning the 
erection of a new steel foundry, which it will operate in 
addition to its present plant. which makes gray iron and 


increased 
expansion. 


castings Its capital stock has been 
from $25,000 to $200,000 to take care of the 


John Sonnenfield is president and manager. 


semi-steel 


The London Motor Plow Co., London, Ohio, was recently 
formed to manufacture a plow tractor, and has taken quarters 
in the plant of the London Products Co. It will also operate 
a job machine shop. 


The Union Tank Car Co., 
be preparing plans for its proposed works in that city and 
will shortly place contracts. Some time ago it acquired 123 
acres and has just additional It is reported 
that the company will spend $3,000,000 on the plant. 


Lima, Ohio, is understood to 


secured 45 


The Conneaut Shovel Co., Conneaut, Ohio, is erecting an 
addition at 


ture of handles 


an expenditure of about $50,000 for the manufac- 


The Holt 
four-story factory 


Farm Light Co., Toledo, Ohio, plans to erect a 


The Wyandot Burial Vault Co., Ohio, 
s enlarging its plant and will purchase additional machinery 


The Lucius Mfg. Co., C Ohio, manufacturer of 
welded air pressure vacuum and gasoline storage tanks and 
tank truck bodies, has elected H. M. Dine, president; H. B. 
tamey, vice-president and general manager, and J. E. Milner, 
secretary and treasurer. The company recently moved its 
plant to Canton from Massillon 


The Kelly 


Upper Sandusky, 


inton, 


teamer Co., Cleveland, which recently built 
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a new plant, has increased its capital stock from $60,000 to 
$250,000. 
The Fulton-Kenowa Mine Car Co., Cleveland, has in- 


creased its’ capital stock from $400,000 to $1,125,000. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan, 24. 


Receipt of further inquiries has strengthened the im- 


pression gained during the previous week that business is 
showing some improvement One lathe manufacturer re- 
ports that up to Thursday of last week he had received 
inquiries for prices on 10 machines from widely scattered 
points, and he is hopeful of closing for at least half of this 
number Actual sales increased during the week, dealers 


successful in closing business under 


part of 


stating that they were 


December. 


Tulsa, 


since the 


negotiation 


The W. L 


early 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Okla., is in- 


quiring for emery wheels, tool grinders, pipe machines, power 
hack saws, one shaper, three 6-ft. radial drills, one 15-in 
upright di three 20-in. engine lathes with 10 to 14-ft 
beds, two 30-in. engine lathes wiith 16-ft. bed, and a key- 
seating machine One steam hammer, and one belt-driven 


hammer are also required This equipment is for a machine 


shop now ider construction in Oklahoma The lathes are 


to be 





motor driven, 100 or 220 volts, direct connected motors 


being required 

No reports of price reductions in this section are heard 
A machine tool manufacturer, who also operates a foundry 
has announced a 10 per cent reduction in wages, effective 
today, and manufacturer of planers in this district cut 
15 per cent. The latter action was taken after the employees 
had voluntarily offered to iccept a reduction to help out 


during the busines 


present period of slack 


The Crawley Paint Machinery Co 


been incorporated with a capital of $15 


Newport, Ky., has 
000 by Arthur Craw 
Louise Crawley and Arthur Crawley, Jr It is under- 
stood that the 


ley, Sr., 
company will manufacture paint mixing 
machinery in the same plant occupied by the Crawley Book 


Machinery Co 


The Ohio Machine Tool Co., Kenton, Ohio, has increased 
its capit liz on from $50,000 to $500,000 
FE. W. Hehemann, 719 East McMillan Street, Cincinnat 


is in the market for wire forming machines suitable fo 


the manufacture of wire clothes hanger: 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan 24 
The machine tool market in this district shows little im- 
provement At a recent meeting of the Crane Builders’ Asso- 


ciation it was stated that fully 40 per cent of the live pros- 
pects before the trade in December had been abandoned, and 
first of the about 70 upon 
some work had been done, have While 
contracts do not in all cases include an indemnity clause in 
the event of cancellation after the 
started, there are few 
refused payment for 
only crane 


since the month cranes, which 


been canceled crane 
work of building has been 
where manufacturers are 
Practically the 
revised 


instances 
what has been done 
now 
against old inquiries, or for approximate 
ing purposes. The 


inquiries coming out are for bids 


prices for estimat- 
cranes wanted by the International Nickel 
Co. for its new plant at Huntington, W. Va., bids for which 
are being received by Frank I. Ellis, Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, continue the center of interest An award is not 
expected until after Feb. 1. Machine tool dealers still report 
from the floor, but 
used tools in the hope of 
what will fill their requirements The 
Railroad is seeking a few small tools for its 
general railroad interest in the 
10 per cent cut by a Batavia, 


some day-to-day business buyers are 


showing considerable interest in 
picking up cheaply 
Pennsylvania 
Stark, Ohio, 
market is slight Outside of a 
Ohio, maker of low-priced lathes, no further prices reductions 


shops, but in 


have been reported. 


The National Steel Construction Co., 237 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, is planning for extensions to the factory of the 
Bellwood Engineering Co., Bellwood, Pa., recently 


which it will equip for the production of electrical apparatus, 


acquired, 


The Westinghouse Traction Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., 
manufacturer of air brakes, has increased its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. Charles A. Rowan is president. 

The Griffith-Durst Commercial Body & Cab Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 to 
manufacture automobile bodies. S. D. Griffith, 4701 Ells- 


Avenue, jis treasurer. It has acquired property on 


Oakland, for a new plant 


worth 
Boquet Street, 


is plan- 


The Deegans Eagle Coal Co., Accoville, W. Va., 
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ning to rebuild its coal tipple and power house, r t 
destroyed by fire. a 


The West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, has plans 
way for extensive development of water power on the (ph, it 
River, vicinity of Grafton, W. Va., to include the esta 
ment of hydroelectric generating plants. 

The H. T. Lambert Co., First National 
Huntington, W. Va., recently incorporated with a , tal I 
of $200,000 to manufacture frogs, switches and oth: 
road track equipment, has plans under way for a ma 
story building, 60 x 200 ft., estimated to cost about ¢ 
of which amount approximately one-half will be us for 
machinery, including foundry equipment. H. T. Lan 
president and manager. 


Bank Bu ng 


The Hite-Barnes Coal Co., Lowsville, W. Va., is 
for the construction of a coal tipple 


The Charleston Machine & Welding Co., 
W. Va., has been incorporated with a capital of $25 y 
J. E. Fletcher and C. L. Smith, Charleston, and H. FE. Mar. 
quis, South Charleston, to manufacture machinery and irts 
works. 


Charl WY 


and operate a general machine repai! 
The National 


burgh 


Bank Building tts- 
water equipment 


Supply Co., Union 
manufacturer of oil, gas and 
take bids early in the spring for a new two-story and 
ment building, 105 x 105 ft., at Adams, 


streets, to The 


Delaware and 


$50,000. Hunting-Davy ( 


about 
architect 

Adamstown, W. Va., has beer 
Calvin W. and D 


3aker, 


cost 
3uilding, is 

The Kerr 
porated with 
Kerr, Adamstown 


Century 
Tool Co.. 
a capital of $60,000 by 
and Delbert 
to manufacture tools and other mechanical products 


Parkersburg, W. Va 


The Charleston Steam Tractor & Truck Mfg. Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has changed its name to the Automoto Mfg 


Co., and increased its capital from $1,000,000 to $2,00/ ) | 
‘ 


The Ackermann Mfg. Co., Warwood, W. Va., is p 
for extensions in its plant to include a new department for if 


aR 


the manufacture of heavy steel stampings. 


Chicago 

CHICAGO, Jat + 
The market situation remains unchanged in its princi; a 
although 
usually of single machines, break the monotony of a quiet 


ws 


characteristics, now and then a few purch 


Frequent rumors of price reductions and contem- 


have been 
generally 


period. 
plated 
trade, but 


circulating among 
fails to bring out veri- 
The only recent price cut which has been co 


price adjustments 
investigation 
fication 
is a 15 per cent reduction by a leading manufacturer ¢ 
Most tool builders their agents tl 

changes are contemplated. On the other har 

made the placing 


ations K 


shapers. advise 
price 
roads and some other consumers have 
new business contingent on the marking down of quot 
The Santa Fe has received new figures on equipment wanted 
Albuquerque, N. M., Although industrials 
generally are still holding aloof from the market, 
have placed fair-sized orders recently. One user bous 
universal turret lathe and a two-spindle 
involving a total expenditure of about $6,000. 
Mfg. Co., Baraboo, Wis., has purchased $4,000 
equipment, including a 16-in. engine lathe, a 25-in. shaper 
a universal cutter and tool grinder, an upright drill, a power 
saw and a bench drill. One local seller has booked 

orders for five turret lathes within the past week, represent ip 
ing a total of about $8,000. The Milwaukee Rolling Mill ; 
Co., Milwaukee, has bought a $2,000 squaring shear 

The Meilicke North : 
Chicago, has let a contract for a two-story factory, 69 xX }-° P., 
ft.. at 932-938 Wrightwood Avenue, to cost $50,000 


William B. Zuelsdorf, 4021 Grenshaw Street, Chicago, has 


for its shops 





high-speed dri 
The Baraboo 


worth of 


hack 


Calculator Co., 350 Clark Street 


let contract for an automobile repair shop at 3749-51 Ogde! 
Avenue, to cost $20,000. : 
The Argus Mfg. Co., manufacturer of metal specialties a 
102 North Paulina Street, Chicago, has let contract for 4 »: 
one-story plant, 40 x 125 ft., 4500-20 Haddon Avenue, ' : 
cost $50,000. ; 
The Sheet Steel Products Co., Sixteenth Avenue and Four r 
‘ + for 3 a 
teenth Street, Rockford, Ill, recently bought equipment }0 . a 


manufacture sheet-metal office furnitur 


office equipment, and other sheet 
William R. Everett, presi 


treas- 


plant which will 
interior trim, shop and 
metal articles. The officers are: 
dent: W. H. Hendrickson, vice-president ; David Pizer, 
urer, and R. D. Chappell, secretary. 

The Rockford Power Machinery Co., 706 Seventh Street, 
Rockford, Ill., has been incorporated with $35,000 capital 
stock by Charles B. Joyce, Perry C. Brown and Ray Brown 
to manufacture electric rewinding machinery. 
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H 
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elm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill., have completed 
iry, 50 x 406 ft., and placed it in operation. 


Fav-Kultgen Foundry Co., St. Joseph, Mich., has 


d its 


corporate name to the Fay Foundry Co 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. has 


1 pe 
Le 


Am 


rth 
ert 
lele 


rir 
;UuIp 


rmit for the erection of a $30,000 plant on Tuttle 
Moines, Iowa. 

erican Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 954 West 
Street, Chicago, has purchased 40,000 sq. ft 

iwest corner of Twenty-second and Fisk streets 


ty is improved with a one-story plant which will 


d into a copper wire rod mill at a cost of $100,- 
ment to be installed will cost $200,000. 


ntral Foundry Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, has pur- 


Albert Lea Grader Co., the Sorg Engine Co 


20 adjoining city lots at Albert Lea, Minn., and 


I 


make the latter city its manufacturing head- 
n the spring it is proposed to build a foundry 


ft. between the grader company and Sorg plants 


r} 


& 


Lea plant will engage in jobbing work, special- 
it gray iron castings. 


Wright, 2120 East Eleventh Street, Davenport 


21 years associated in the furnace and _ sheet- 


have dissolved partnership. The business will 

by A. L. Wright at 1728 Bridge Avenue 
rmountain Machine & Stamp Works, Salt Lake 
is been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock 
llowing officers: Clifford J. Zimmerman, presi- 


ur H 3urntson, vice-president, and Herman H 


Aetni 


¢ 
I 


tary-treasurer. 


r C. Rixson Mfg. Co., 501 South Jefferson Street, 
nufacturer of door stops, casement adjusters 
irdware specialties, will soon take bids for a 
and basement plant, 100 x 300 ft., at Ontario 
avenues, to cost about $80,000 Perkins. Fel- 


ilton, 814 Tower Court, are architects 


1 Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., Chicago, has increased 
rom $90,000 to $125,000. 


Triple Metals Corporation, Terminal Building, Wau- 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 


K 


f t 


Solleck, George D. Full and Joseph F. Hocking 
ure metal products. 


pendable Truck & Tractor Co., 231 Collinsvill 


st St. Louis, Ill., is having plans prepared for 
ind basement factory, 100 x 600 ft., at Wash- 
Park streets, to cost about $100,000 Riester & 
phy Building, are architects. C. V. Morse is 


o Electric Co., Chicago, manufacturer of elec- 
ties, has increased its capital from $20,000 to 


thers, Ine., Robinson, IIll., has been incorporated 
of $250,000 by Daniel E., Frank H. and Paul 


to manufacture machinery and parts, electrical 


+ 
( 


roe 


berg Piston Ring Co., 536 Lakeshore Drive, Chi- 
en incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by 
Rudolph Krasberg and Julius Keller, Sr 


al Steel Fixture Co., 4545 Homer Avenue, Chi- 


warded contract to the Midland Engineering & 


Co., 332 South Michigan Avenue, for a new 


20 x 220 ft., on Homer Avenue. 


int 


ton Auto Spring Mfg. Co., Chicago, a Delaware 


has increased its capital from $100,000 to 


Duluth Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., has awarded 
» M. P. Hanson, 1025 East Fifth Street, for a 
r machine shop at Thirty-ninth and Oneota 
iward also covers the remodeling of an exist- 


ito a foundry. 


Pump Mfg. Co., 1412 South Michigan Avenue 
en incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by 
H. G. Paro and H. E. Criddle, to manufacture 
tomobile use, tools and other equipment. 


‘sal Lamp Co., 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
rporated with a capital of $150,000 by Roderick 
William H. Gallagher and Charles J. O’Connor, 


ire electric lighting equipment, attachments and 


rman Bed Spring Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
ind other wire goods, has increased its capital 
to $125,000. 


le Mfg. Co., manufacturer of automotive prod- 


efield, Ill, is in the market for a die casting 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 24. 


A new foundry to cost $45,000 is planned by C. & A. Potts 
& Co. at Washington Avenue and Blake Street, Indianapolis, 
which manufactures clay-working machinery and castings. 
George Potts is president. 


The Pioneer Truck Co., Valparaiso, Ind., has bought 19 
icres, bordering the Grand Trunk Railroad, as a site for 
a new factory. 

The following Indiana companies have increased their 
capital stock The Indiana Aluminum Ware Co Elkhart, 
from $400,000 to $450,000 the Attica Electric Light & 
Power Co., Attica, from $50,000 to $100,000; the Stewart 
Wire Wheel Co., Frankfort, from $500,000 to $1,500,000; the 
Benton Accessories Co., South Bend, from $125,000 to $250,- 
000 and the Weige Machine Tool Co., Peru, from $115,000 
to $145,000 


The Marion Fence Machinery C¢ Marion, Ind., has been 
corporated with a capital of 75,000 by M. M. Alexander, 
John A Peterson and J W Thomson, to manufacture 


ial machinery and parts 


The Leonard Tractor Co., 524 Broadway, Gary, Ind., man- 
ufacturer of motor-driven to d } ts, will soon call 
r bids for the secor t of its plant at Griffith, Ind., 
omprising a one-story structu! 100 x 250 ft., estimated 
cost about $100,000 I. Harry Warriner, 673 Broadway, 


architect H. M. Leonard is president 

The Vonnegut Machinery Co., Indianapolis, manufacturer 

wood-working machinery, machine tools, ete. has re- 
oved to its new two-story building at 19-29 West South 
treet, where increased facilities are provided 

The Burdick Tire & Rubber Co., Noblesville, Ind., has 
irranged for a stock issue of $100,000 H. G. Steimbrenner 
s president and F. E. Teachout vice-president and general 
manager 

The Vulcan Iron & Steel C Muncie, Ind., has been in- 
orporated with a capital of $300,000 by Robert W. Slack, 
R. M. Retherford and Joseph A. Mouch, to manufacture iron 
and steel products, castings, et 

The Universal Slag, Brick & Tile Co room 1002, 29 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, expects to call for bids 
early in April for its new plant at Gary, Ind., with main 
one-story unit, 100 x 140 ft., and estimated to cost about 
$200,000 with machinery William E. Kaiser is head. Joseph 
M. LeVee, 673 Broadway, Gary, is engineer 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 24 

January machine tool business is of somewhat. greater 
volume than that of December, which, however, did not 
assume large proportions Current demand amounts to a 
few single tools There is more active tnquiry for used 
machines, although these are moving only when the resale 
pri is especially attractive One encouraging feature of 
the situation is that local engineers and architects are work- 
ing on prospective new construction plans, industrial and 
otherwise, which await a favorable opportunity to proceed 

The Vim Tractor Co., Schleisingerville, Wis., has pur- 
chased the patent rights, patterns, jigs and fixtures of the 
Tiger Drill Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., which has been inactive 
for several years The sale does not include buildings, 
equipment, tools, ete., which were acquired eight months ago 
by the Rassmann Barn Equipment Co., now operating the 
foundry and machine shop at 75 per cent of capacity The 
main building is 50 x 265 ft. 

The American Metal Products Co., 671 Kinnickinnic Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, will soon close bids for the construction of 
its new foundry and machine shop on Burnham Street, near 
Thirty-third Avenue It will be 80 x 200 ft., of brick and 
concrete, divided into a foundry, 60 x 120 ft., a machine 
shop, 60 x 80 ft, and office, 20 x 60 ft. Some additional 
brass and bronze casting equipment, cleaning room tools and 
other machinery will be required. Carl J. Zaiser is secretary 
and general manager. 


The Luce Sugar Cane Harvester Co., Watertown, Wis., 


manufacturer of special agricultural machinery, contemplates 


the erection of a shop, assembling and warehousing addition, 
80 x 100 ft., of brick, steel and concrete. The estimated 
cost, complete, is $65,000. 


The Board of Education, Marinette, Wis., has selected 
Parkinson & Dockendorff, architects, LaCrosse, Wis., to de- 
sign the new three-story junior high school, 66 x 210 ft., 
with one-story wing, 80 x 100 ft., to be equipped as a ma- 
chine shop and boiler house. Bids will be taken about 
March 15. The cost is estimated at $200,000. 


The Hudson Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis., has plans for in- 
creasing its output 25 to 30 per cent during the present 








300 


vear The plant w be remodeled and several small addi 
tions made Some new tool equinment will be installed It 
manufactures hay tools, dairy barn equipment, ventilators, 
watering systems, galvanized tanks, etc Branch factories 
are maintained at DePere, Wis., and Hastings, Minn 





rt Ollgea Co Milwaukee, has been chartered with a 
ipita to« ( $500,000 to develop and manufacture 
hydraul t < or devices and appliance The pro 
moters are represented } J. A. Dietrich, Howard T. Foulkes 
y. A. W ! ittorneys, 90 Mason Street, Milwaukee 
De led nnou ¢ of the enterprise Ww he made later 
l ( ( Vv Ber Wis ‘ nized about 
x mé ! facture versal joints nd other 
spe t f iton Ve ne tries I reased t 
( i g 000 preferred nd O00 hare of 
non-pal \ col non stock to $150.000 preferred ind 
7 The new ssue W be devoted to 
: ring tl es and production during the coming 
A 
e ( ‘ Jur Patte Works. 199 Oreg« Street 
I \ } hanged s corporate ty Oo he Charle 
J ( M bers of this corporation rece organized 
S I Die Cu ng Co WwW h $1 000 pital quiva 
é I tterr ym pan 
I I Warre Co.. 2200 Wright Street. Milwauke« 
if ove nd inge has increased its author 
zed cal fron $500,000 to $1,000,000 to accommo 
late e de pment of its business 
S La Jar { 
S l Wire & I Co 96 Che iu venu C+ 
4 | tor wi tor vo »x 1 
t t; ( uit $ 000 7? re \ I < re det 
I { é R Ways { Thirty nth and Park avenues 
St Louis has had plan prepared for four ew electri 
I f ractio ervice to cost about $285.000, including 
icl W. I Bry superintendent 
Tl M e! Sup} Corporation, Joplin, Mo., will build 
A W ind basement buildings at Fourth and School 
~ f d x > ft respectively 0 co 





I W I dwar ( Ashland K Ww no 
ectic proposed r } d 
I W president & Fos 
MA B ding Ashland ‘ rchitect 
| \ oO ir Su T ‘ al ( i nu K 5 
! ction of a new co tipp t 
I ( I & Foundr ( 800 Vu \ 
» I it 1 early date Tor ( é ) 
f ( tic o Vulear Avenue A portion of the 
hous¢ w power department The exte 
d ibout $32, KA 
! 
) Bo R I & Tube (¢ 31 Volunteer State 
| ( ¥ re has awarded rac to the 
( (Ju Co uc ) ( Ct i Tor 
iton | t plant Sf Xx if t i d 
Ss < $100,000 with machine A powe 
ist i x 48 ft will also be constructed It wi hav 
I ( it ¢ about 500 tires and 500 tubs and 
W ( first unit of a complete plant W. Lee 
Mel \ er Sta Building architect 
Ww. ¢ & S Whitesburg, Ky., have plat under 
“ N ‘ eiectr light and power plant for 
I e For Mining Co., Whitesburg, K planning 
fo ( of a new coal pple at jts propert The 
t I eased ts ( ipital fron $100,000 
» $400.000 
rT) International Agricultural Corporation, Wales, Tenn 
Ww ‘ f ts fertilizer works at a cost of about $300,000 


T) I ted States Government, Construction Quarter- 
mast Fort Leavenworth, Kan.. has completed plans for 
a new e-story machine and repair shop, 100 x 250 ft., for 
army motor trucks and parts manufacture. 


Harwi Hardware Co., Atchison, Kan., will hold 

the erection of its proposed five-story and base- 
ment building, 75 x about $125,000 
William H,. Sayler & Co., Kansas City, 


Mo the 


The A. J 
IT ipbevance 
150 ft., estimated to cost 
Mutual Building, 


806 


architects. 


are 


Young, Lawton, Okla., is planning to rebuild 


George E. 
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his cotton ginning plant, recently destroyed by fi: 
loss estimated at about $45,000. 
P. C,. Allen, Nashville, Ark., and others have p 


the establishment of cement works involving about $1 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Ja 
The 
under 
Twenty-sixth 


American Cement Tile Mfg. Co., Birming 


number of additions to it 
Avenues, 
will be 60 x 


Fairfield \ 


for a 
Twenty-seventh 
The first structure 
company recently removed 
establish a plant to provide a capacity of about 
tile 
Pittsburgh 
Falls 


has pl: 


plans way 


and on 
cently 
The 
will 
Sq It of 


acquired 
from 
per year Headquarters are in 
Building, 

The Wichita 
Tex 


Worth 
for its pl 
McF ar rie 


Fort 
way 


Ranger & 
under 
house H. F 


Ranger, ins 


shops and engine 


local 
engineer 
The 


for an 


roducts Co Lake Charles La 


the 
and 


Builders’ |} 
addition manufaciu 


other 


to its for 


works 


tile wall blocks, paving blocks, similar 


Cummings is president and ma 
Ala., is 
establishment of 


Choctawatchie R 


materials Samuel 


The 
bond 
hvdroelectri« 

The 


well 


Bellwood, 
the 
the 


Common Council, arrang 


issue of $75,000 for 


power plant on 
Mfg. Co., 


and supplies, is 


Lucey Houston, Tex., manufact 


rebu 
firs 


machinery planning to 


boiler 


he ind 


plant recently destroyed by 


Threshing Machine Co., Amari 
the estab hi 
threshing ma 


The Gruvel 


centl organized, is planning for 
{ tory tor the 


rricultural 


manufacture of 


equipment P. KE. Gruver he 


has 


Tex., 
1S01 ¢* 


Dallas 
‘onstruction Co., 


Refining Co awar 


The Gulf 
Bowden ( Street 


the 
The Florida 
with a 
John R 


boilers 


erection of extensions to cost about } 


Power Co., Tampa, F 
$200,000 by H. H 
Frederick M. ¢ 


Steam 
capital of 

Bishop 
and 


and 


other steam power plant 


Pac Housto1 
tol 


repall 


ific Railroad Co., 


rebuilding 


The Southern 


lans under way its local car and 


destrov« 


recently 
$1,000,000 H. M. Lu 


construction nd shops, 


loss reported at close to 


with 


is chief er 


Deere Building, D 


210 


operate a local 


The General Mfg. Co 


organized, will plant 
and other meta 


B. Arringto: 


castings, 
and P 


facture of and steel 


Jester i 


iron 


Jhon G president 


and treasurer 


California 


Los ANGELES, J 


The Friesle Aircraft Carporation, Gridley, C 


under way for a new plant to manufacture airp 


Spencer is chief engineer 


The Machine Co., 
organization to manufacture 
West Tenth 


the company 


has file 
and | 
Colliz 


Los Angeles, 
machinery 


Street M. D 


Daxie 


works at 1] 
Gardner head 

The 
is having plans 
ind North 


ment 


Motors Co., guilding, St 
plant at Cl 


automobile 


Kroyer George's 


prepared for a new 


Street, to manufacture 
equly 
Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Bu F 
contract to J. V. O'Neil, H 
building Date 5S 


The Los 
] has 
Building 


Angeles awarded 
for a 


about 


man on 


200 ft., to cost 


one-story 


$40,000 
Engineering Construction Co., Los Angel e 


with a capital of $500,000 by F. R Be 
and W. B 711 American B ; 


The 
incorporated 


H. J. Williams Ogden, 


ing, to manufacture mechanical products 

The North Vermont Garage & Machine Works . 
gele has been organized to operate a general ma - 
and repair works at 1146 North Vermont Avenue : r 
parts manufacture and other motor equipment 7 : 
pany is headed by C, G. Coppess, 177 North Vermo 5 
and E. H. Swartz, 1619 Huntington Drive. " 

The Kittle Mfg. Co., 649 Santa Fe Avenue, Li > 


manufacturer of metal license plates and spe 

planning to rebuild its plant, partially destroyed b) Ri 

9, with loss estimated at $100,000. 5 
Ice-making and refrigerating equipment, mot 


veyors, hoisting machinery and other mechanical « 
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’ 1 
Ai 


the 


7, 1921 


ed in the new ice and pre-cooling plant to be 
Santa Fe Railroad, Kerckhoff Building, Los 


Hobart Station, Cal. It will be one and four 


it 


: } 


275 ft., of reinforced concrete and is estimated 


$500,000, including equipment. W. H. Mohr, 
Zuilding, is architect. 

& O'Neil, Calipatria, Cal., are planning to 
otton ginning plant recently destroyed by fire 
1ated at about $30,000 
ern Pacific Railroad Co., 65 Market Street, 
will soon commence the erection by day labor 
ops at Sacramento, Cal. The main structure 
ry, 80 x 700 ft.. supplemented by a second 
100 ft., and smaller structures, estimated to 
The company’s engineering department is in 
itie Machine Works, 325 East Fourth Street, 
ias filed notice of organization to manufacture 
rts, ete F. A. Short, 410 West Third Street, 
pany 


iman & Son, Los Angeles, have filed notice of 

operate an ornamental jron works at Fiftieth 
Pacific Boulevard, Vernon Philip Friedman, 
ue, Venice, Cal., and Edward Friedman, 4061 
ie, Los Angeles, head the company. 


ted Oil Co., Sharon Building, San Francisco, 
new electrically operated pumping plant and 
West Alameda, Cal., to cost about $61,000 


Canada 


TORONTO, Jan. 24 
tributing centers in Canada come reports 
ons in the machine tool market. Buying 

re active and while sales are still com 
they have been much larger the past week 
three months. The demand for small tools is 
d although no big sales are reported dealers 
received numerous small orders from a wide 


eller Mfg. Co., Sarnia, Ont., is preparing plans 


to its factory 


Steam Heating Co., Chatham, Ont., con- 
on of a steam heating plant. 


{ Computing Scales, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
e erection of a factory and foundry buildings 
ymmence operations in about two months 
Foundry & Machine Co., 1064 First Avenue 
1, Ont., will call for bids in the spring for 
iddition to cost $25,000 
& Co., 41 Duke Street, Montreal, will 
recently destroyed by fire, and will 
f the necessary equipment 
National Railways, 411 Dorchester Street, 


t machine shop and boiler house 


ed in March for the erection of a factory 


for the Ontario Cement Co 51 Georeé 


Co., Chatham, Ont has taken ove 
yperty of the American Well Works Ce 
land equip to suit its requirems«nts 

Montreal West, will build an electri 

to cost $117,000 
Michel de 
tem there. 


Saints, Que., will build elect 


nee Steel & Wire Co., Gananoque, Ont 
ted with a capital stock of $500,000 by 
Kdward L. Atkinson, both of Gananoque; 
Hamilton, Ont., and others to manufacture 
‘ther wire products. 

Malleable Castings, Ltd., has been in- 
apital stock of $750,000 by Norman S&S 
B. MePherson, and others of Toronto, 
nt and business now carried on at Smith’s 
Falls Malleable Castings Co., Ltd. 


Savers, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., has been 

capital stock of $500,000 by August R 
Williams, Frederick W. Dreger and others 
tent rights for the manufacture of the 
1 smoke consumer. 

& Tool Co., Ltd., Hull, Que., has been 

capital stock of $100,000 by Norman D. 
Ont.; John H. Colton and Frederick G 
Robert V. Russell, Bedford, Que., and 
ture axes, saws, tools, etc. 
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Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24 

3ids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, as follows: Sched- 
ule 7341, 2 radial drills for Boston and Philadelphia, opening 
Feb. 8; schedule 7367, a miscellaneous quantity of reamers 
for Eastern and Western yards, opening Feb. 15; schedule 
7394, 1 gear hobbing machine for Alexandria, opening Feb. 4 
Bids will be received by the Air Service, U. S. Army, Muni 
tions Building, Washington, circular 29, covering 20 triplex 


14%4-ton chain hoists, opening Feb. 28 


Involved in Century Steel Troubles 


Ernest E. Smith & Co Boston and New York, stock 


brokers, last week announced they were unable to meet their 
financial obligations, due to the fact that they loaned a total 
of $643,731.25 to the Century Steel Co. of America, In 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


The Boston financiers acquired the Century property in 
the spring of 1918 The company in 191 
capitalization for the primary purpose of acquiring the 
Dukeshire Iron Works and the Dukeshire Annealing & Heat 
Treating Co In 1918 the stock was again increased by the 


new owners, this time to $1,500,000, and in 1919 the company 


increased its 


acquired the Fulton Steel Co., which was purchased as a 
bankrupt concern, under the name of the Ontario Electric 
Steel Co The Fulton plant proved a severe drain on the 
company and efforts were made to dispose of it, but without 


success 


F. B. Lown, president, was succeeded by an Englishman 


named Laister, a Sheffield-trained man, who in turn was su 

ceeded by Nathaniel W. Niles Earnest E. Smith became 
treasurer and Alfred S, Dabney, a director These three 
men constitute the firm of Boston brokers Ee. EF. Perkins 
president, First National Bank, Poughkeepsie N. Y¥ is a 


director and vice-president of the Century Steel Co., and 


D. S. Freer, Poughkeepsie, a director 


The company paid an initial dividend of 25c. per share 
June 1, 1918, and on Sept. 1 nd De 1 of that vear and 
on March 1 and June 1 of the following ear, 35 per share 


Receiver Asked For 


4 number of tockholders of the Missouri Iron & Steel 
Co., St, Louis, have asked for an accounting of the affairs 
of the corporation and the ppo mer receive rt 
Circuit Court has set Jan. 31 as the tin of a } iring on 
the application The company was organized in September 
1917, with a capitalization of $6,000,000, for the development 
of iron ore properties and pig iron productior It is held 
n the petition that no pig iron is being manufactured and 
that the company funds are being dissipated by the mair 
tenance of large offices and heavy general overhead 

Industrial Finances 

The Brist« Bras Corporatior Bristo Conr } ce 
f ed payment of the regular Januar dividend until busi 
ne onditions are more improved 

The Woods Hardware Specialties Corp., Turners Falls 
Mass., axes and chisels, has mad ul t gnment for the 
benefit of its creditors to Albert E. Taylor. an officer in the 
company, and Isaac T. McGregor 

The stockholders of the Lumen Bearing Co suffalo 
N. ¥ have decided to increase the capital stock to $500,000, 
of whicl $100.000 : to be distributed to present stock 
holders as a stock dividend of 50 per cent The Lumen 


Bearing Co. has been engaged in the manufacture of brass 


nd bronze castings, solders, babbitts, and ingot metals for 
20 years During that period the plant capacity has been 
expanded from a few hundred thousand pounds year to 
ten million pounds The original company was capitalized 
at a small amount, of which only $16,000 was paid in in cash 


After a few years’ operation, the stock was increased ta 
$60,000 The company later was capitalized at $200,000 
The executives of the company are as follows: W. H. Barr. 
president and treasurer; C. H sierbaum, _ vice-president 
N. K. B. Patch. secretary; N. F. Young, assistant treasurer 
H. P. Parrock, general manager; L. S. Jones, general sales 
manager The company also has a plant at Youngstown, 
Ohio, under the general management of the Buffalo officials, 
following the same methods that have proved successful at 
Buffalo. Kester Barr is manager at the Youngstown plant. 
The combined capacities of these two foundries approach 
15,000,000 Ib. per year. The Youngstown plant was erected 
to take care of the local steel business, 











































































































Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes* 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined bars, base price ......cccccccsccees ed:00Ce 
BWedisn bare; bOSC PYICE. 6... o0s0'ccs aes ciewedos 15.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price .......... 3.48c. to 3.63c. 

On, CO WIE cs ccicneeisnnvcteeeeeas 4.18c. to 4.58c. 

i: MO SD cccccdcavetasas nuns 4.18¢. to 4.38c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x \% in. and larger, base........3.58¢c. to 3.73c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
i W., PAGO ciccanwes Ved bSeC ewes Ces, SO eee. 





*The low prices are those of the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
are subject to a cartage charge of 15c. per 100 Ib. in the 
Metropolitan district and 10c. per 100 Ib. to local points in 
New Jersey. 


Merchant Steel Per Lb. 

are, 2% x 26) ins Bnd WaFORP sk xc ks ce sdesedcace 3.65ce. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .3.85c. 

Toe. calk, 4% x % in. and larger ......0scceccses 4,25¢. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.10.00c. to 10.50c. 

Open-hearth spring steel ..............5.50c. to 8.00c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

BOER. SAicccrsetann ncn ah di eeana enue ve sie 5.50c. 

BNPES RBS BAG BOK. 6 cies ccc accccaadsncaccen 6.00c. 

Standard cast steel, base price..........ceeeee. 15.00e. 

RR RE Nadiad RRR A Rw Wwan eOw-5 WKS wee 

Bxtva best Cast SbOCl inves kiss cee r'cs0ssecc eee 

Tank Plates—Steel 
ei OR RUE hakkdvcacnnsisccivcs 3.78c. to 3.98c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

DOE -scice Mk ebd ob keh wae eee Re 4.68c. to 4.83c. 

RS Be on issue oh ea nielmes eee eee 4.73c. to 4.88c. 

LEM a<casdnuaseanindevbbes Geen ktinas 4.93c. 

PT oo A Ain dig x nase aes ck ote a Te 5.08c. 

Box Annealed—Black 

Soft Steel Wood's 

C.R., One Pass Refined, 

Per Lb. Per Lb. 

GH ROE ac cicaneaeaxeananene Mek = gweeee 

Peek, CE OME CE. 6ddcauséteenunk eee 6.80c. 

BR RD > wo s.o kin Sy a WE elo ik wie ee ao 6.90¢ 

PS. oak ccc cee acres sk enn esate 7.00c. 

UR GO egies cm fal tel ete vie a ie So: #i4| |; é@se.<cc 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 

Galvanized Per Lb. 

POR ciwkdswrss seine nbieneoweeweRee 6.00c. to 6.23c. 

BN EN cc acct enc nic easter kee ha 6.25¢e. to 6.48c. 

PEO 2 PO SO .ckce sacs kwuwe cove weed 6.40c. to 6.63c. 

SAG ee IN FOU cis & bi do Kae eS ae wee 6.55¢c. to 6.78c. 

DEED. ais cas wus emer kak ae ans .6.70c. to 6.938ce. 

DDG, Ed kw ck dade ovssutewecseaveeevewen 6.85c. to 7.08c. 

NN is bn a ccibclkn ares an le Aare ne 7.00c. to 7.23c. 

EE ee eeneee er merge hire eer nema an: Mery oe 7.50c. to 7.738c. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Blk. Galv Blk. Galv. 
% in. Butt... —40 —23| %-1% in. Butt. — 3+17 
*.3 in. Butt. —44 --88 | 2 in. Lap..... . + 3421 
$1%4-6 in. Lap. —39 —24] 2%-6 in. Lap... + 1+17 
7-12 in. Lap.. —32 —15 | 7-12 in. Lap.... +12+30 
Steel Wire 

BASED PrRICE* ON No, 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
Bright basic ..... ee Micah es Mame 5 75¢. 
PRI nc. ic oa hile ein wih hee Se 5.75c. 
Galvanized annealed .............- ec genis — 
Coppered basic .......cccsscccccvccee ove wie eka Se 
Tinned soft Bessemer .......... Kcusdiaeenche ea eee 





*Regular extras for lighter gages. 


} 
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On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are solq 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 








Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
EON DEANS GHGOE ccsciscaccacves’s 10022 C. to 22th 
IR BRASS WHO cc cecccaverceanaenct 22% c. to 23%e. 
EU TE. bck sic dee cay ce Mee ue eee 19%c. to 22%e, 
Brass tube .....csccccccssccvcscceses 37% c. to 39%, 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 23%c. to 24\e, per 
lb. base. 





Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advarce over 
hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 

sright Tin Coke—14x20 
: Primes Wasters 
eae = 80 Ib....$7.80 $7.55 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.... 7.90 7.65 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.... 8.00 7.15 
IC..$12.00 $10.75 IC.... 8.25 8.00 
IX.. 18.75 12.25 ae 9.00 
IXX.. 15.25 13.75 IXX....10.50 10.00 
LAA... 2650 15.08 IXXX....11.50 11,00 
IZR AA... 18,00 16.25 | IXXXX....12.50 12.00 

Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
BIND BDMK.:'v Salen 4 ata din 0 Ida es $8.35 
AAS k-skwecwiwaisR new ean eee a Sen ei eee 8.50 
BA a simrnie 6.55 0.8 bes w 60/000. 0S Ri oe 9.50 
Fite Goo? StOOK 6.6 skies kidcetnsedsc wee meee 11.50 
Tin 
ORAION PIS 6 «'s.0::8.0 41:50: 0:9: 00-400 alee ae 38¢, 
WOME» kiwis Sue U needs sama eae oe ...48c. to 48¢ 
Copper 

REO GROG: o.c0s ccs cetua dvs dane 16¢. 
MOOTRDEITG ons cncsscecdsccs vaveeeaenweeeenee 16¢. 
RENEE w. 6:0'¥ 6:0-8)8.'4,6: 05095478 wie ee oe 16¢. 

Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WOR GOCE 6s isicicicaccsnceense veccnenet ann 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .......... 13%c. open 14e. 

Lead and Solder* 

Auicen ple Weed kieiscddcisssaccnnes 5%c. to 6%. 
POOP TOE miiac wine Kenko dik. oae dk ERS ee 6%c. to Tie. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .......cceeececeeees 27. 
PaO: 2 OE a4 sce ee awe bs bee een kdl eae 24%4¢. 
OEMOE QOINO? 5 év.kcv co viecce vcs svenes backs neene 20%. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord: 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib........... » 806. 
Commercial grade, per Ib........ceeeeeececcnees MU 


eweeeeeeeeereeree 


Antimony 


Ree assces cevceeee Te. to B%E 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb... .35c to 
Old Metnlis 


The market has settled down again, and business is 
very quiet. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally 4 
follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible ee 
Copper, heavy and wire ........... Kveeae vee ee dO 
Copper, light and bottoms........seeeeeeeereres BE 
DORE, DREUY cdinncescessncetennssaceneaneeee <i 
DOUG, TNS éceccncecassscccssvcqaenenentee 10.00 
Heavy machine composition ..........++: err 4.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ....... ee re 3.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...--+-+*** 400 
BOGE, DAGUE cccccccescccnicsesasenwen pave oe a 
DE COR: vias nsawanedaaatecean inate as ihieie tae 5 
TEMG covvcccccveccecevetcvscseesseeenuupeneree 








